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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Famity Farms 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in Roosevelt 
Park Senior High School, Fergus Falls, Minn., Clark W. Thompson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Thompson, McMillan, Bass, Mrs. Knut- 
son, Jennings, Matthews, and Krueger. 

Also present: Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant. 

Mr. Tuompson. The committee will be in order. 

The prayer will be offered by the Rev. William Van Dyken, pastor 
of Federated Church, of Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Rev. Witt1am Van Dyxen. Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
Thou who dost reveal things to those who seek to know Thee, Thou 
who dost speak to those who are willing to listen, we come unto Thee 
praying that You will give to us of Your presence, that Thou wilt 
make us conscious of our need to serve Thee. 

We pray that as we seek this day we may be willing to be used as 
channels for the utttering of Thy truth, and that as we listen we may 
be seeking to hear something that Thou hast to say to us. 

So may Thy kingdom come a bit closer here and now. 

We ask it in Jesus’ name. Amen. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The Chair now recognizes the Honorable Vernon 
H. Sprague, mayor of Fergus Falls, who wishes to say a few words 
to the committee and guests. Mr. Mayor. 

Hon. Vernon H. Spracur. Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, 
we certainly are proud and feel privileged to have you as our repre- 
sentatives here holding a committee hearing on this family-farm 
program. 

Je realize that Fergus Falls and Otter Tail County are first in 
many things and can understand why you picked Fergus Falls in 
which to hold the hearing. 

There is one thing, however, that I would like to get on the record 
and that is, you know, Fergus Falls and Otter Tail County have a 
reputation also—a reputation that it was the Republican stronghold 
in Minnesota and, also, in Otter Tail County. People do move about, 
however, and we think, perhaps, that that situation is changing 
somewhat. 

We are very happy that you chose Fergus Falls for your hearing; 
and we certainly welcome you to our city. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Tuomerson. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. I assure you that this 
particular locality was chosen because of the many family-sized farm 
operations that you have-here. So far as I know there was no politi- 
cal significance to it. 

I think, perhaps, it might be helpful to those of you who are here 
as witnesses and to those who are our guests, and those who expect 
to testify, if I tell you who the members are and from where they 
come, 

I am sure that it is not required that I introduce the gentlewoman 
from Minnesota on my right because she is one that insisted that we 
come here. She said we could not possibly get a grasp of the family- 
farm situation anywhere in the Middle West as quickly and as well 
as we could here. You will hear more from Coya as we go along. 

Also, on my right is a gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. John 
McMillan, from the small-farm country, and an oldtimer on the com- 
mittee, and one of our very best people. 

Beyond him is another who comes from just as far away, from the 
State of Florida, Mr. “Billy” Matthews. 

On my left is Otto Krueger who is a neighbor from just across the 
line in North Dakota. 

Next on my left, from Tennessee, is Mr. Ross Bass, and then Pat 
Jennings, the “Old Sheriff” from Virginia. 

I think that takes in all of the members. I am Clark Thompson 
from the State of Texas, from a district which has more family farms 
in it than any district in the State. 

It has been suggested that it may be well to tell you where Texas 
is; L wondered myself yesterday when I flew up. There were some 
clouds and rain, the weather was not good. That country of ours has 
a great many family farms init. As I told you, they were in a good 
deal of trouble and the first meetings that we held were in that par- 
ticular district. Our principal problem there is cotton, and the fact 
was that they could not get enough of the market assigned to our 
small family operations, for them to get their share of the business. 

The business was going to the great mechanized areas in the irri- 
gated sections farther west. We came across that country by bus 
and traveled through, talking to the farmers, listening to their prob- 
lems and with them seeking the answer. We were accompanied by 
Mrs. Knutson and others en the Middle West, and this visit to 
you is to return the courtesy that you, through your representative, 
showed to us. 

I wish to introduce two other members of our group, one very es- 
sential, Mr. Francis LeMay, committee consultant, at the end of the 
table. He guides us, and if we do not do exactly right he corrects 
the record. 

I will introduce to you the one truly essential man in the group, 
the one sitting down playing this piano, taking every word that 1s 
spoken. Later, he writes it up—what we should have said, instead 
of, perhaps, what we did say, Mr. Martin Smith, the committee 
reporter. 

Any of you who do come to Washington to testify will see Martin 
sitting there doing exactly what he is doing now. 

A word about committee procedure. I should like to tell you just 
how we operate. This is a part of the Congress of the United States. 
Every citizen under the Constitution has the right to come to the 
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Government with problems seeking redress or merely to consult. It 
is impossible, of course, for a great many who are present to come all 
the way to Washington and there offer their problem. So for that 
reason we bring the Government to you. This meeting belongs to you. 
It is your testimony that we shall hear. It is not necessary that we 
find all of the answers here today and tomorrow as we proceed. It is 
highly important though that we exchange ideas and, perhaps, later 
if in our committee deliberations we shall be able to work out the 
answer. Maybe we will find it today—I do not know. 

There will be some happy witnesses, I hope, who will tell us that 
they have no problems other than the normal problems of operating 
any business, whether it be on the farm or elsewhere. If we have some 
of those, then we should like to know how it is done so we may pass the 
word along to others. 

I wish to tell you something of the rules of conducting committee 
hearings. The witnesses are to address themselves to the committee. 
The others who are present are guests, as they would be in the gallery 
of the House of Representatives. There is a rule of the House that 
during the deliberations there shall be no demonstrations of any kind. 
For that reason we ask that you refrain from applauding. There 
will be opportunity for that later if you so desire. The reason for that 
is very obvious. If you ever were in a committee hearing where 
applause was permitted, you would find that the members of the com- 
mittee themselves would get hold of the mike and they would be 
addressing themselves to the audience rather than exchanging ideas 
with the witness. I find myself doing that sometimes when I can get 
someone to applaud what I say, but if you will please observe that 
particular rule of the House, it will help. 

I think I should like to vary from the set schedule and ask Mr. H. 
Swenson, who is the chairman of the local arrangements committee 
if he will not take the witness chair for just a moment. I want to ask 
him a few questions on behalf of the committee. 

Would you tell us this, please. You did arrange the list of wit- 
nesses, I believe / 


STATEMENT OF H. E. SWENSON, CHAIRMAN, LOCAL 
ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Swenson. Partly so; yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. In choosing them, was there any particular pat- 
tern—what did you try to do, get farmers and business people ? 

Mr. Swenson. We have tried to get a cross section of all kinds of 
people, farmers, businessmen, professional men. The method used 
was that we wrote to 252 township and village officers in Otter Tail, 
Wilkin, and the other counties and asked them to get in touch with 
their neighbors and friends. 

Our publicity chairman, through the Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion, had notices in all weekly papers of the State. 

We were in touch with various TV stations, radio stations, and 
newspapers in the States of Minnesota and North Dakota in order to 
get word out that this hearing would be held, and that people would 
be invited and asked to state their opinions. 

Mr. THompson. Did you ask for those who were in trouble or any- 
thing like that, or just to get a cross section of the situation ? 
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Mr. Swenson. This is not a grievance-committee hearing. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is true. 

Mr. Swenson. This is not a weeping organization. We didn’t ask 
—— to come in with their hard-luck stories. We wanted them to 
help solve the family farm problem, and it is strictly nonpolitical 
insofar as the local organization is concerned. 

We have discussed the matter, and we have come to the conclusion 
that if our local county fair association was to invite the President 
of the United States we would be accused of playing politics. Natu- 
rally, when we have anyone representing the Government we might be 
accused of playing politics. But that is not the situation here. This 
is open and free for anyone according to our invitation. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Thank you very much, Mr. Swenson. That is 
what I was trying to establish. There is no withholding of any kind 
of witnesses because of political opinion. It is embarrassing to any- 
body in politics to be accused of playing politics. Just refer to the 
word in the dictionary and you will find politics is the business of the 
science of government. 

I _— to thank you very much. I desired that to be shown in the 
record. 

Mr. Swenson. May I state that the mayor is probably unable to give 
a carte blanche to anyone, but he has told me that if anyone receives 
a parking ticket—and that is a local as well as a national problem— 
that that person either turn that ticket in to some member of our local 
committee or, to get in a plug for the Otter Tail Power Co., if they will 
drop that ticket where we pay our light bills right across from the 
courthouse—if they will drop their parking ticket in the slot there will 
be nothing more said about it. 

The smoking room is over here. We ask that no one smoke in the 
remainder or other rooms of the school, but use the wrestling room, as 
we call it, for smoking. 

This evening, if I may say, there will be an informal smorgasbord, 
that is Swedish and Norwegian, at the Ranch House, about a half 
mile south of town. In order that the cook there will know how 
many to expect we wish that you would let some member of the 
local committee or the usher know, so that we can be prepared. It 
isa Dutch treat at a dollar and a half. 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you very much. Before you go, any ques- 
tions, Mr. Krueger ? 

Mr. Krvuecer. No. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Any committee questions? Thank you very much. 
You have done a very fine job of arrangement. 

That smoking regulation is a State law and we have nothing to do 
with it except to comply. 

I wonder if the committee and our guests would indulge me for 
just a moment. I have quite a claim on the Middle West myself, al- 
though I now come from the great State of Texas. I was born on 
the Mississippi at La Crosse which is just over the river from Minne- 
sota. My father was born in St. Paul, my mother in St. Charles, 
and my grandfather who bore the same name as I do, built the 
Southern Minnesota Railroad. I do not feel out of place at all when 
I come back to the Middle West. I feel quite as though I belonged 
and that we all understand each other. 
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We will get on with the business at hand. I think we should read 
into the record at this point a telegram from the Lieutenant Governor 
which says: 


I am extremely sorry that because of illness, I will not be able to greet you 
personally, Coya— 


this is addressed to her— 


and welcome the other members of your committee to Minnesota. Do want to 
express my sincere best wishes that your hearings here will point up the prob- 
lems of our family farms and aid you in finding a solution for them. Best 


personal regards. 
KARL F,, ROLVAAG. 


I will ask Mrs. Knutson to read another communication. 
Mrs. Knutson. This is addressed to me from Senator Hubert 


Humphrey, of Minnesota : 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., November 11, 1957. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Room 205, Post Office Building, Crookston, Minn. 

Dear Cora: Because I am unable to be with you for the Family Farm Sub- 
committee hearings in Fergus Falls, please extend greetings in behalf to your 
fellow committee members as well as the farm people gathered for this im- 
portant occasion. I want to commend you and other members of the sub- 
committee for the deep interest you have shown in the plight of our farm fam- 
ilies. I am sure Minnesota’s farmers greatly appreciate the opportunity being 
provided them to speak for themselves at your hearings. While I am sure testi- 
mony you hear will make it amply clear just how serious the plight of our farm 
families has become, I do want to take this means of expressing my own con- 
cern, as part of your hearing record. 

There may be room for different points of view as to what should be done about 
our agricultural problems, but there can be little difference of opinion over the 
fact that our agricultural economy is dangerously out of balance with the rest 
of the economy. Farm income has been steadily declining, during a period of 
rising production costs. In 1956, the average income of farm people, from non- 
farm as well as farm sources, was a little more than two-fifths as much as the 
average income of the nonfarm population. That is far cry from the goal of 
equality of farm income with income in other segments of our economy, which 
was declared the intent and policy of our Congress many years ago. In estab- 
lishing that goal—which still stands in existing law today—Congress recognized 
the fact that farm people and the resources they own make at least as much 
contribution on the average to the Nation’s economic welfare as do nonfarm 
people. 

The risk to invested capital in farming is greater, not less, than the economy- 
wide average. Modern family farming requires more skill and as great human 
strength and attention to details as does average nonfarm work. Modern family 
farming requires as high type of management ability as that required of the 
average manager of nonfarm business. 

In terms of pure interest return on invested funds, a dollar should be a dollar 
throughout the economy. Unfortunately, however, the farmer pays a higher 
interest rate on borrowed capital and earns a lower return on the funds he 
invests in his own business than any other businessman in the economy. Farm 
income is far too low today, and it isn’t only farmers who should be concerned 
about it. Inadequate farm income has not only retarded the economic and 
social development of rural areas; it has acted to prevent the Nation as a whole 
from the maximum attainment of its economic gains. We cannot expect to go or 
having farm income decline a billion dollars a year—and farm indebtedness go 
up by about the same amount—without serious consequences for the entire 
economy. 

This disparity between farm income and nonfarm income is becoming greater 
each year, despite our declared goals of public policy towards bringing them 
closer together. Current trends and current farm policies are not moving in 
the direction of closing the gap. 
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It is imperative that we carefully review these existing policies, and make 
whatever changes are needed to restore farm income to a fair balance in our 
economy. Toward that objective, I am sure your House hearings will provide 
valuable supporting evidence. 

Sincerely, 
Hvusert H, HUMPHREY. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The first witness I have listed is Mr. Lawrence W. 
Jansen of Hallock, Minn. 

(Not present. ) 

Mr. THomprson. We will pass Mr. Jansen for the moment. 

The next is Mr. Harry Ophus of Erskine, Minn. Is he here? 

(Not present.) 

Mr. THompson. How about Mr. Leslie Stout of Baudette? Some 
of these men have had trouble getting in—some may plan to get here 
at a later time. The fact that they have not been here when their 
names were first called need not bother anyone at all. 

Mr. Clifford Homsted of Hallock, Minn. ? 

(Not present. ) 

Mr. TuHompson. Mr. Frank DeGroat, president of Becker County 
Farm Bureau ? 

(Not present. ) 

Mr. THomrson. Mr. Hubert Lorang? 

(Not present.) 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Ole A. Moe. Will you come forward, Mr. Moe. 


STATEMENT OF OLE A. MOE, SOLWAY, MINN. 


Mr. Mor. Mr. Chairman, I should like to read my statement and, 
perhaps, there will be a few comments I should like to make on 
various points in the statement. Is that all right ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is all right. 

Mr. Mor. Hon. Coya Knutson, members of the House Agriculture 
Committee at its hearings at Fergus Falls, Minn., on November 14 
and 15, 1957, with the permission of the members of the subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives I wish to submit a statement relative 
to some of the problems confronting the family farms in this part of 
Minnesota, particularly Beltrami County. 

First, I must state that the family farm as we knew it a few years 
ago is rapidly disappearing from the scene. A few weeks ago I 
attended a church meeting at which this very problem was discussed 
and it was forcefully brought out that this erosion of the family 
farmer was affecting the church organizations to such an extent that 
realinements must be made in order to keep some congregations 
alive. We are also aware that this same problem is now affecting the 
business and professional people in the towns and cities. I note that 
in the past few months some of the business establishments are adver- 
tising liquidation sales and going out of business. 

We may safely assume that under present policies this trend will 
continue and that the family farm which has been the bulwark of 
rural America for hundreds of years is now in the process of being 
replaced by an alien system which is commonly referred to as agricul- 
tural feudalism. 

This trend started back in 1947 or 1948 when all price controls were 
abandoned and our pricing system became a free-for-all markup 
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scramble and the prices to the farmer which is and has not been 
managed in his favor was left far behind. 

By the way, in this connection, I served on the OPA Farm Advisory 
Committee during the war, and at our last meeting in Fergus Falls, 
this very problem was brought up. At that time Congr ess was in the 
process of withholding any further appropriations from the OPA. 
We discussed this problem at length at Fergus Falls, which is in 
Mrs. Knutson’s district, and this one thing was brought out, as to 
the family farm prices, whereas the prices “that we have to pay for 
the things we need would be going up and up and up, while the 
other went down. 

By 1951 or 1952 this price disparity became forcefully apparent 
when the farm price structure hit the skids while all other prices 
continued to go up and are still rising. 

My point is that in our complex economy a certain amount of 
price control will sooner or later become absolutely essential because 
we cannot have one segment of our economy pricing its goods and 
services higher and higher while another segment, such as the farm 
prices, fall through the cellar floor. 

In my opinion, it is this pricing system that is at the bottom of the 
distress the family farmer finds himself tod: ay rather than the problem 
of surpluses. 

This morning, on my way down, I ordered a little bacon with my 
breakfast, and a tell you, ladies and gentlemen, if I could have re- 
ceived that kind of price for my hogs that I sold a few days ago, I 
could go to Florida and live high for the rest of the winter 

Mr. Tuompson. Y ou could go to Texas, too. 

Mr. Mor. Yes, by the way, to the gentleman from Texas—I was 
rather hesitant to come here when I found he was the chairman be- 

cause I have heard that people from Texas are rather tough. In fact, 

in the old days they used to take on a war by themselves and lick the 
Mexicans; but when I heard actually that he was born in Minnesota 
I felt better. 

In order that the farmer may be able to pay his fixed costs of 
operation, such as taxes, interest, and the ever-increasing cost of 
the things he must have in order to stay in business and the increasing 
cost of livi ing, he must endeavor to produce an ever-increasing amount 
of things to sell. This in turn increases the amount of surpluses 
and there is noend in sight. 

Some time ago I read an article on rationing in the Capper publi- 

cation, published i in Kansas, and they had a very good article. It was 

the contention that rationing is practiced now practically by every- 
body in dispensing food. That came to my mind, particularly, a 
few days ago when my neighbor went to town and had lunch; and 
at the time he was culling his potatoes because he could not sell 
them, he asked for a little more potatoes and the waiter said they 
could not give him any additional potatoes. And potatoes were then 
selling for “about 80 cents a hundred in my area. You might remember 
that when you go to the dinner today whether you get that many 
potatoes for 80 cents. 

My inquiries from such sources as the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, I am informed that at least 114 times more production from 
dairying is required at present than a few years ago to keep a family 
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of 5 persons in the farming business and to give them a decent living. 

This information came directly from a good friend of mine who 
knows this business and he has served as a Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istrator in southern Minnesota, and he said that they cannot think of 
setting up a farm business now without at least 214 times more dairy 
cows than they had to have a few years ago, then they could set up a 
family on a farm with 10 milk cows. Now it requires at least 25, and 
a man must be able to manage that business and do practically all of 
the work without any hired help, or without much hired help, so it is a 
scramble to produce enough to keep in the business. 

All this has to be accomplished without much if any hired help 
which means that the entire family must assist with the work. To 
make matters worse, the investment required to set up such a business 
has gone up even more. This does not take into account the high risk 
“ loss from the elements such as we have experienced the last couple 
of years. 

think you are familiar with the fact that a great deal of this 
northern country was flooded out last year. They are now taking 
that into account even when these farm businesses are set up. 

My concluding point is that when the farmer takes his produce and 
livestock to market he is losing three ways in the manner in which 
things are priced. First, he is the loser because he has no bargaining 

ower in the market place and, therefore, the price he receives is too 
ow; secondly, he loses because by the time his merchandise is handled 
and processed, the price to the consumer is so high that it has a tend- 
ency to set up consumer resistance to these prices and the purchases are 
smaller than they may otherwise have been, and, third, when the 
farmer repurchases the things he sold in the first place he must pay 
these higher prices and thus adds to his cost of living. 

It is my opinion that regardless of any effort that may be made to 
alleviate the farm problem any plan must have a price-control feature 
built into it in order to work. The old concept that the law of supply 
and demand will automatically adjust supply and demand is as out- 
dated as the horse and buggy as compared to the present fast auto- 
mobile. The law of supply and demand simply is not working and 
will not work so long as most products are priced by the processors 
and manufacturers without much regard to the cost of the raw ma- 
terial. This leaves the family farmer at a great disadvantage at 
every turn. 

Are there any questions from the committee ? 

Mr. THompson. I would like to ask you this one question. You 
spoke of having had a disaster, which was too much rain. You said 
in the last 2 years you had weather troubles. 

Mr. Mor. Not in my particular area but in many of these northern 
Minnesota counties they have been hit pretty hard. 

Mr. Tuomrson. By what—drought or too much rain ? 

Mr. Mor. Too much water. 

Mr. THompson. We have had that down in our part of the country, 
too, in Texas. First, we had a disastrous drought and then we had too 
much rain. My colleagues in the Congress kid me every once in a 
while and say, “Texas is the only State that ever had drought relief 
and flood relief awarded by the Congress on the same day.” 
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The lending of the helpful hand in a disaster situation may not be a 

leasant thing for those who have to seek it, but it is a part of the game. 

hen you have had disasters, has help been forthcoming? 

Mr. Mor. I believe Mrs. Knutson could answer that better than I. 
So far as I know there has not been very much available in this 
matter. 

Mrs. Knutson. I may answer that there has been only one loan 
approved to help alleviate the situation and that is in Roseau County, 
and that is all. 

Mr. THompson. Is the help on the way or is the administration 
listening sympathetically to the problem—does it promise any help, 
or is that one of your problems? 

Mr. Mor. That seems to be the stumbling block, that the administra- 
tion is sort of wound up in a lot of redtape and the money does not 
get out here. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Tompson. It may possibly be that informally the committee 
can be helpful to you through your own representative, Mrs. Knutson. 
It isn’t exactly the business of the committee to administer the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration, but we do have cognizance of the results 
of the laws that we pass. I am going to suggest to the members of 
the committee that we see if we cannot be helpful along those lines. 

You had a very fine statement and one that I appreciate. 

Mr. Mor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With reference to your drought, I certainly appreciate what you 
went through in Texas, because I lived in Kansas in the thirties, and 
some days we could not see through the windows; it was dark outside 
and inside. That was really a bad situation. I appreciate the fact 
that you had that same trouble in Texas the last few years. 

Mr. THompson. We can sympathize with almost every disaster that 
comes along. Have you any questions, Mrs. Knutson ? 

Mrs. Knutson. None, except I am very happy Mr. Moe came to 
give us his testimony. You gave an excellent statement, Mr. Moe. 

Mr. Mor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Are there any questions from the committee? If 
not, thank you very much, Mr. Moe. 

Mr. Mor. Thank you. 

Mr. Tompson. I am going to turn over the chairmanship to your 
own representative, Mrs. Knutson. 

Mrs. Knurson (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Is Mr. Arthur Wilberg here? 

Mr. Wizzere. I am here, but I do not come to testify. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Lawrence Christianson of Underwood ? 

Mr. CuristiAnson. I am here but not to testify. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Leroy Bach of Fergus Falls? 


STATEMENT OF LEROY BACH, OF FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Mr. Bacn. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Leroy Bach from Otter Tail County. 

I would like to touch on the election of ASC Council committeemen, 
surpluses, and the living standards of the farm workman. 

As you know, the last year our Government did away with the elec- 
tion of ASC township committeemen at an open meeting for the only 
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reason that they could not get enough township people for the meet- 
ings. That was a poor excuse to take away more voting power from 
the farmers at the local level. 

I was one who was not satisfied with that county election. It was 
investigated, and we had discussions with our investigators and we told 
them the facts, that the 10 members selected for this committee in our 
local level were a picked bunch of names. But, he went over the secre- 

tary’s report at this county meeting of the selection board, and he said 
there was not much we could do, but another year, if we had to have 
another election, like we had this year, that county selection boards 
should have the secretary then within 24 hours have the minutes of the 
meeting so that all of the selection board members could read them and 
be satisfied and work under the same program. 

Now I will start on surplus. All we read and hear is about Govern- 
ment purchasing. Yet our Government leases out Government land for 
more ag to build up our surpluses. We have an example right in 
Otter Tail County, Orrville Township. Our Government has a reser- 
voir dam. Right now there are about 94 acres of cropland which is 
leased to raise crops. Our Government land down here has 94 acres 
that is leased out, I repeat, and it is all under cropland or very neat 
That is all added, if not put on our Government loan; it is still raising 
crops and building surpluses. 

The observation is to stop leasing Government land as it produces 
more surplus crop; that is the solution, and we will not have to have 
that as a Government bad debt. 

Now the standards of living for the family wife; in 1954 there was 
a survey made in Otter Tail C ounty; 313 farm families were visited. 
Thirty -eight percent of the farm homes had bathroom facilities, other- 
wise 62 percent are now living below the standards of the slums of 
many big cities. There are two solutions. The Government could 
start a rural bathroom association just like the REA. The man on 
Main Street would be subsidized, when the farmer would buy bathroom 
fixtures just like he was when the farmer bought electrical applicances 
when REA was formed. Or just give the f family-type farmer his 
fair share of the national income. Fourteen percent of the farmers 
took a beating in the last 6 years, to keep the Nation’s economy stable. 

Let us put the shoe on the other foot. The last few years all we 
have heard is people say, “There are two Cadillacs in every garage on 
the farm.” Here is what the 1954 survey shows: Of the 313 farms 
in Otter Tail County, the number of cars, there were 9.6 percent who 
had none; 1 car, 89 percent had 1; 2 or 3 percent had more. 

Model of ci 9 or older, 45 percent; from 1950 to 1953 there was 
less than 48 percent, and in the 1954 to 1955 models there was just a 
little over 7 percent. 

In the price range there were 86.5 percent in the low range, medium 
Ww 3 11 percent, and on the high range, it was 2.5 percent. 

I do not think you will find many Cadillacs in Otter Tail County. 

I thank you for permitting me to have my say today, and if there is 
any discussion of the survey of Otter Tail County I have further in- 
formation. 

As to the needs for repairs, the average of the Otter Tail County 
farms, there is $657 needed for paint and repairs. That does not in- 
clude the house. Needed for farm buildings, on the farm, $1,546, and 
for farm equipment $1,650. 
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Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Bach, in regard to the first part of your state- 
ment, about the ASC committee elections, did you know that some of 
the countries have had those elections again ? 

Mr. Bacn. Yes; Ido. 

Mrs. Knutson. Was the same privilege accorded your county, to 
have them over again ¢ 

Mr. Bacu. No. The investigator that was here said that if the 
minutes of the meeting had been thoroughly completed he was sure 
we could have had another election, because the list of the names that 
was taken from the auditor’s office at the courthouse was not the proper 
list. 

Mrs. KNurson. Any questions by the members of the committee? 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Bach, do you operate a farm yourself ? 

Mr. Bacu. Yes; I do—between my wife, my father, and myself. 

Mr. Bass. You havea family farm then ? 

Mr. Bacnu. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Is a greater part of your income from the farm? 

Mr. Bacu. Yes. I only do this spot checking, oh, I suppose, about 
30 days out of the year altogether. 

Mr. Bass. You are then the head of a f: amily farm operation ? 

Mr. Bacu. My father and I are partners. 

Mr. Bass. May I ask you this, I notice that you are rather young 
with reference to the average age of the head of a family farm that 
we find. How many other young men of your age group still operate 
family farms in your community / 

Mr. Bacu. There is not over 15 percent over 55, I don’t think, in our 
township. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, most of the farmers in your township 
would be 55 or above ? 

Mr. Bacu. Less than 55. 

Mr. Bass. Less than 55? 

Mr. Bacu. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Eighty percent are less than 55? 

Mr. Bacu. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McMirxan. Did I understand you to say that your county com- 
mittee was elected by the farmers themselves, or how was that ? 

Mr. Bacnu. Through mail ballots. 

Mr. McMinian. Mail ballots? 

Mr. Bacu. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. McMinzan. We had a little trouble with those kangaroo elec- 
tions in our State, similar to the trouble you are having. 

Mr. Bacu. There has been a lot of investigating done in Minnesota. 

Mr. McMizan. Another question, does the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration grant any loans for repairs, and so forth, or any kind of 
housing program ? 

Mr. Baca. That I would not know. 

Mr. McMiizan. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Are there further questions by the committee? 

If not, Mr. Bach, we thank you very much for your fine statement. 

Mr. Bacu. I thank you for the privilege of being here. 


Mrs. Knutson. The next witness is Mr. Bob Moses of Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 
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STATEMENT OF BOB MOSES, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., CHIPPEWA 
FALLS FARMERS UNION LOCAL 


Mr. Moses. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, I wish 
to state that I am no farmer. I represent the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union, and I am very happy to have the opportunity, through Con- 
gresswoman Knutson, to testify today. 

Almost 2 years ago, the brother newspaper columnists, Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, wrote: 

The decay of Rome quite certainly began when the hardy farm citizens whose 
valor had made Rome great ceased to be able to maintain themselves and their 
families by farming their small holdings. In hardly more than a generation, over 
great areas of Italy, the family-sized farms were swept away. They made way 
for vast, consolidated, slave-operated, absentee-capitalist holdings that were the 
equivalent in those days of what we now call industrialized farms. 

The Alsops continued in their March 1956 nationally syndicated 
column : 

The warnings of history need to be remembered, at the moment, for the rather 
Simple reason that there would be no really grave American farm problem if it 
were not for the plight of the family-sized farms. 

So wrote the Alsop brothers, Joseph and Stewart, on the subject of 
family farming in the United States and in the days of the Roman 
Empire. , 

Speaking for those who firmly believe in strengthening and saving 
the family farm in America, it is hoped that this very fine congres- 
sional subcommittee will return to Washington in 1958 with singleness 
of purpose: to write the kind of legislation that will produce unwaver- 
ing, official United States Government family farm policy. For, as the 
Alsop brothers suggest, in that we have always looked back into his- 
tory to judge the possible mistakes of the present and the future, it 
would not be completely unrealistic to state that what happened in 
Rome 500 years after Julius Caesar could also happen in the United 
States 200 years after George Washington. 

The many threats to our family-farm agriculture in America have 
been related many times. We have heard the need for strengthening 
the family farm expressed on many ocasions: by people of both politi- 
cal parties, by the farm organizations, and the farmers. Untold reso- 
lutions have been passed affirming methods to eliminate the threats to 
family farmers, on one hand; and to strengthening family farmers, on 
the other hand. Reports on the family farm have been published, such 
as the brilliant study by Marshall Harris and Robert Rohwer for the 
National Planning Association. The Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Representatives has even established a special subcommittee, 
which has held previous hearings, and is in Fergus Falls, Minn., today 
to help determine the needs of the institution of family farming that 
is as “American as the 4th of July and Thanksgiving,” as Harris and 
Rohwer so eloquently described family farming in their NPA report. 

Republicans and Diesaneate can defend the family farm from now 
until the next five presidential elections; we can pass countless reso- 
lutions and publish scores of reports; yes, the House Family Farm 
Subcommittee that is here today can continue to hold hearings all 
over the country. All of this can be done and we will still not have 
solved the problem. For until the Congress of the United States 
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writes into legislation a sound, workable family farm policy, and 
until that policy can willingly be administered by the executive 
branch of our Federal Government, it will be virtually useless to 
continually talk about saving the family farm. 

Today, our United States Government is supporting not 1 ty 
of American agriculture, but 2. The question i put to this su 
committee is: How much longer will our Government continue to 
foster and help expand the corporate “factory in the field” type agri- 
culture while at the same time supposedly fostering and helping to 
expand the kind of agriculture manned by family operations? AI) 
of this is not too clear to the average food-consuming American, to 
the city man and to the housewife. It is often hard for them to dis- 
tinguish between a Jack Harris or Delta, Pine & Land Co. getting bi 
Government handouts and reports from the Department of Agricul- 
ture that farm income is down again. It is particularly confusing 
to the average American, who is ‘both food consumer and taxpayer, 
when he gets a 5-year lesson from Agriculture Secretary Ezra Ben- 
son in the 3 S’s: subsidies, surpluses, and socialism. The time is 
long overdue when we have one Government policy, and that that 
policy be clearly defined for the family farmers of America. Such 
a Government stand would benefit not only the farmer, the consumer, 
and the taxpayer, but also the free world. 

A strong United States Government position behind family-oper- 
ated farms in the United States, as opposed to corporation type agri- 
culture, would be of much assistance to this country and our allies 
in our struggle with the Soviet Union and her allies for what is 
known as the underdeveloped nations of the world. We cannot 
expect to preach land reform to the land starved masses of Asia and 
Africa, and have much success in winning the minds of these people 
for the free world, if our own Government farm policy is giving the 
most assistance to the 100,000 or so corporation type farmers in the 
United States. 

The Soviet Union is already ahead of the United States in space 
technology, and, perhaps, in other fields of science and education: 
the Soviets grab the initiative from the free world in selling their 
brand of “peaceful coexistence” to the uncommitted areas and the 
neutral countries, and they get away with their boasts of no war. 
By its cunning in the field of international diplomacy, the Soviet 
Union has proved on more than one occasion that the Communists 
could give us lessons in foreign policy planning that is based on some- 
thing other than “brinksmanship,” “massive retaliation,” “agonizing 
reappraisal,” and the “unleashing of Chiang.” 

No; we are lagging behind the master of the Kremlin in too many 
fields that we can ill afford to allow corporation farming to flourish 
in the United States and hand the Soviets a readymade propaganda 
weapon. In this continuing cold war, a strong American family farm 
type agriculture should merit close scrutiny by Mr. Dulles and the 
State Department as well as by Mr. Benson and the Agriculture De- 
partment. In the long pull, American family operated farms, pro- 
ducing in constantly advancing efficiency, will prove to be one of our 
best exports. It is now Mr. Dulles, Mr. Benson, President Ejisen- 
hower, and the Congress must realize that we can sell an agriculture 
based on family operations to India, to Pakistan, to Burma, Indonesia, 
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and the countries of the Middle East and of Africa; but we cannot, and 
we must not, be placed in the position where the only kind of farming 
operation we can export is the huge landholdings known as corpora- 
tion farms. 

I have set down the need for a strengthened American family farm 
agriculture in the field of foreign relations. Of course, this is just 
one example of the need to throw the full force of Government policy 
behind family farmers. Others have stated their case far more elo- 
quently than I. On February 14, 1957, a Washington State farmer, 
Kugene Harms, told a Pullman, Wash., farm forum audience: 

Personally, I am old-fashioned enough to think that there is no place like the 
farm to raise a family. And I think some of our surveys will bear out the fact 
that our rural boys and girls who live on a farm, the family-sized farm, have 
plenty of work. We don’t find as much juvenile delinquency among the rural 
group as we do among those who may be wondering just what next they can do 
with their time. 

This past August, a newspaper in your State of Texas, Congressman 
Thompson, the DeKalb News, editorialized on the family farm: 

We think that America will be a stronger Nation, and a greater one, as long 
as the individual and his family can farm a small area, living with the soil and 
keeping in touch with the earth in this fashion. * * * If the farmer were getting 
his fair share of the income and profits derived from farm products, there would 
always be room in this country for the one-family farm. We hope there will 
always be. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, at its 1956 conven- 
tion, had this to say: 

Communities in which family farms predominate are characterized by an 
equality of opportunity and position, by a recognition of the rights and dignity 
of persons, and by emphasis upon individual initiative and responsibility. This 
is the atmosphere in which wholesome family life, Christian ideals, and demo- 
cratic principles thrive best. 

I could also cite what fewer family farmers do to our factory workers 
and to our small towns. In my State of Wisconsin, the number of 
farm operators dropped from 199,000 in 1935 to 137,000 in 1956. From 
1954 to 1956, the Wisconsin falloff in farm operations was 16,000 
farms, a little better than 10 percent. The United States Census Bu- 
reau recently estimated that the American farm population has 
dropped by almost 2 million persons, from 22 million to 20 million in 
just 1 year, from April 1956 to April 1957. The seriousness of these 
statistics is borne out in rising unemployment in the automobile and 
farm machinery industries, and in reduced farmer buying in rural 
America. 

There’s a bigger reason why city workers are jobless and small town 
cash registers aren’t ringing with the same regularity in 1957 as they 
were in 1947. United States per capita farm income is down to less 
than $900 ($889 in 1956) compared to nonfarm per capita income last 
year of over $2,000. As Missouri farm leader Fred Heinkel looked at 
it not long ago, if farmers had parity of income with nonfarmers, “our 
cities and towns would thrive because farm customers would have 
money to spend.” Like others, Heinkel was disturbed because this 
parity of income had dropped to 44 percent in 1956. 

So much for the need to place entire Government emphasis on family 
farm type agriculture in this country. The threat to the family farm 
is clear and unmistakable. It is Arizona cotton farmer Jack Harris 
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who nicked Uncle Sam for a check for $209,000 in soil bank subsidy 
this year, and then bragged that he went after the subsidy to show how 
ridiculous the Government programs were. The threat to the family 
farm is the big farm operators in California and other Southwest 
States who bring in cheap, imported farm labor from other lands to 
compete with United States family farmers. The threat is the afore- 
mentioned Delta Pine & Land Co. of Mississippi, which annually 
collects over a million dollars in price support subsidy, and all other 
big business farm operations. 

Coupled with the threat of the corporation type farmers and their 

huge Government subsidies is the official policy of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to punch holes in the farmers’ best bargaining power by 
reducing Government farm price supports. This bargaining power 
has been torn asunder drastically in the last 5 years, under Secretary 
Benson, and the boat could have been rocked far worse each of these 
years had the Secretary exercised greater price-slashing discretion. 
The authority for this statement is Dr. Walter Wilcox, the chief agri- 
cultural specialist for the Library of Congress’ Legislative Reference 
Service. Inaspeech last August, Dr. Wilcox told the American Farm 
Economic Association that— 
Net farm income would have fallen at least 20 to 25 percent lower except for 
extensive Government price support operations * * * and net farm income (in 
each of the last 4 fiscal years) would have been at least 2 to 3 billion dollars lower 
except for the price supports. 

Dr. Wilcox goes on to warn what is in store for farmers— 
if price supports are lowered to levels that would permit all current production 
to move through commercial markets: net farm income and returns per hour of 
farm labor will decline 20 to 25 percent from current levels— 
in the next year ortwo. Dr. Walter Wilcox of the Library of Congress 
has put no name on this threat to the family farm. However, Suc- 
cessful Farming, in its current November issue, does have a name for 
it: the Benson farm program. 

The answer of this national administration to the family farm 
problem has not been elimination of subsidies to corporation farmers ; 
it has not been all-out selling of family farming as official United 
States Government farm policy. The answer has been something 
known as the rural development program, which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s weekly house organ Time magazine recently described 
as “the farm program that works.” Its purpose is to “assist” low- 
income farmers to find jobs out of agriculture. We need more from 
our Federal Government besides rural development programs, which 
slick news magazines like Time can praise for taking “misfits out of 
dairying.” Incidentally, it was this Time magazine reference to a 
Price County, Wis., farmer that prompted farmer Gordon Johnson 
to deny that he was a “misfit at innving? but that he left farming 
because of “today’s milk prices” and “the lack of the young man’s 
chances on being able to continue on the farm” on his 160-acre 
operation. 

What are the alternatives? What must be our program? Life 
magazine, a sister news publication of Time, elad part of the 
answer in an editorial last February 4, when it suggested that Con- 
gress— 


might do well to ressurect a measure, which died last year in committee, to put a 
$25,000 limit on the farm subsidies any single farmer or corporation can receive. 
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Henry Luce, editor and publisher of Time and Life, is a loyal sup- 
— of virtually all Eisenhower administration policies and om 
end valuable assistance to a Congress with inclinations to limit 
Government financial farm support to family farmers. 

The $25,000 farm subsidy cutoff idea is not new. It has been ad- 
vanced in the past by Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, and 
by former Agriculture Secretary Charles Doonan: And speaking 
of Minnesota, in a recent article in the religious magazine, the Lu- 
ore Herald, Rev. Maynard E. Stokka, of Hawley, Minn., suggested 

at—— 


It might just be worth our effort to invest in our future, to insure the one 
great source of freedom by seeing to it that family sized, owned, operated farms 
get full parity and complete crop loans privilege, and that anything above 
family size acres be graded off so that production over $25,000 receives no 
support. 

Almost 2 years ago, the New York Times, a very influential news- 
paper, reported that the Eisenhower administration was— 
actively considering a ceiling on farm price support loans (which) would 
limit loans to producers below a specified gross income. 
This idea should deserve the closest attention of Congress in 1958. 

There has been growing sentiment among farmers in Wisconsin 
for replacement of the present support-type farm program with the 
direct production payment approach. Action taken by conventions of 
the Pure Milk Products Cooperative and the Wisconsin Cheesemakers 
Association, and an open farm conference sponsored by the Farmers 
Union, showed quite overwhelmingly that direct payments were pre- 
ferred (for dairymen, at least) to the current price-support loan 
operation. The coal for such a program was advanced in Wiscon- 
sin last February, at the University of Wisconsin Farm and Home 
Week. Harvard University John K. Galbraith, economist, said then : 

I have long felt that we could correct a lot of these defects (in surpluses and 
storage) by changing the technique of support; by allowing prices to find their 
own level and using production payments (and, of course, where necessary, pro- 
duction controls) instead of direct props * * *. Production payments have been 


gaining support in recent years and the Eisenhower administration helped break 
the ice by applying them to wool. 


It was in this speech that Galbraith stated : 


The farm problem is the result of the fundamental and continuing weakness 
in agricultural bargaining power. Agriculture’s weakness is that of the great 
unorganized industry in a world of highly organized corporate industry and a 
highly organized labor force. It is the problem of the one major industry which 
does not have any effective control over the prices at which it sells its products 
or the supply it offers. 

Galbraith, along with the dairy and farm groups in Wisconsin, 
have made the case for direct payments. This approach appears to 
be catching on in other Midwest States, too. Since farmers seem to 
be working away from the price-support type of bargaining power to 
direct payments, it would seem advisable for Congress to give consid- 
eration to such a change. 

With the direct payment plan, and subsidy payment limit to family 
farmers, there would be one further suggestion to helping establish 
100 percent Government family farm policy. So that there can be 
the full force of the United States Government behind obtaining a 
strengthened family size farm agriculture in America, it is proposed 
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that the Department of Agriculture create a family Farm Adminis- 
tration er et by an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture). 

Included in this Department of Agriculture family farm setup 
would be such regular department features as the rural development 
program and the Farmer Cooperative Service. The new Govern- 
ment family farm agency would have as its sole purpose the “selling” 
of family operated farming to America, and the world. 

It is suggested that, through a Family Farm Administration, funds 
be increased substantially for the Farmer Cooperative Service. The 
Government should spend many times more than $500,000 each year, 
the sum it now spends on this Service. Overall expenditure on the 
Family Farm Administration need not be large, but should be suffi- 
cient to administer and to promote United States family farming here 
and abroad. 

This job of “selling” the family farm by the United States Govern- 
ment would be done through various means: speeches, pamphlets, the 
press, radio, television, and other audio visual devices. It would need 
no large administrative bureaucracy under which which to operate. 
The Family Farm Administration would work very smoothly with 
already existing Agricultural Extension appartus across the count 
with the farm ‘organizations and the farm cooperatives; and wou d 
maintain close liaison with the churches and schools and with civic, 

labor, and business organizations in the United States. 

Perhaps through the added punch the Family Farm Administration 
would bring to the American farm co-ops, we might eventually arrive 
at what Senator Humphrey talked about last _w week at the National 
Milk Producers Convention in Cincinnati: “Collective bargaining” 
through producers’ cooperatives. As many in agriculture look at this 
picture, farmer to consumer producer cooperatives may have to come 
about as the ultimate. 

Given the tools to help them back on the economic road to pros- 
perity, family farmers might some day even come to be the owners of 
their own processing companies. But all of these tools hinge on plac- 
ing the full resources of our American Government behind the family- 
operated units in United States agriculture. We cannot have the 
subsidy payment cutoff, the direct payment plan, and other Govern- 
ment or cooperative programs without having a family farm course 
well charted out for our Government to follow. 

The Family Farm Subcommittee of the House of Representatives 
can launch the ship, it can guide the rudder, it can chart the course. 
The Family Farm Subcommittee can help save the American family 
farm, but there’s not much time to waste. Timeisrunning out. You 
must act now. 

I thank the committee very much for allowing me to be here today. 

Mrs. Knutson. We thank you, Bob Moses, for that very excellent 
and complete statement. 

Are there questions from the members of the committee at this time? 

Mr. THompson. I would like to make a comment, Madam Chair- 
man. The Family Farm Subcommittee in their final report of August 
1, 1956, recommended just exactly the Administrator that you have 
in mind within the Department of Agriculture. It is a very unfor- 
tunate thing that was not done, but I think it is a sincere difference of 
opinion on the part of some in authority. We find it in the Republi- 
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can administration and we find it in too many who are high in the 
Democratic Party—there is a very sincere belief that the only success- 
ful family farmer is one who has a job in town, works in industry or 
something like that, and farms part time. We do not subscribe to 
that opinion on this committee. 

We believe that every family farmer who knows his business and 
who wishes to earn his living for himself and his family by that 
means should have an opportunity to do so. 

I do not define for you the committee definition—I did not tell you 
that—of the “family farm.” We had to know, of course, just what 
type of operation we were talking about. This is it: It does not depend 
on the number of acres farmed. In some lines of farming it may be 
200 acres. In others it may be 500 acres, depending entirely on what 
itis. But it is any operation which in normal times has been success- 
fully operated by a farmer and his family. I do not mean that if he 
hired somebody in planting season or harvest season to help, that rules 
him out. 

That is the kind of operation we are talking about. Certainly, | 
think the members of this committee would agree with everything 
you said as to the plant. We do encounter stumbling blocks among 
those who at present have the power to stymie any such move as this. 
They insist that the answer is to let farming be an adjunct of in- 
dustry, one way or another. Possibly they w vould deny it, but that 
is it. They say, “If you cannot make a living on the farm, go and 
get a job in town”—forgetting entirely what happened during the 
great depression of the late 1930's. 

Now I find myself making a speech and that is not intended from 
any committee member. 

I might, also, comment on an interesting thing we discovered 
about the Government policy toward farms at home and abroad. | 
have a copy of an interesting hearing that we held with Dr. White, 
who is Acting Director of the Office of Food and Agriculture in the 
International Cooperation Administration, the organization that 
reaches out abroad and spends our money trying to develop foreign 
economy. I have no criticism, certainly none at this time, of the 
effort to strengthen our friends. That is not the purpose of making 
this remark. 

The purpose of it is to point out that abroad we are doing, in the 
name of the Government, exactly what this committee ane this group 
is trying to do here at home. In Spain, for instance, we are trying to 
stabilize the family farmer. We are trying to cooperate with the 
authorities in Spain. We are trying to fix it so that the family 
farmer over there can prosper, and the reason is—and it is all reflected 
in the hearing—that that is the only way you can stabilize the polit- 
ical economy of those countries. 

We all harbor the hope that that same policy will spread in our 
country. Weare doing it abroad. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you, Mr. Moses. 

Mr. Moses. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. The next witness on the list is Mr. George Helm- 
stetter, Roosevelt, Minn., near the Canadian border. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE HELMSTETTER, ROOSEVELT, MINN. 


Mr. Hetmsrerrer. Madam Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, first, I would like to extend my appreciation to the Subcommittee 
on Family Farms for coming up into this area and getting first-hand 
accounts of the problems of we farmers. We, certainly, have them 
at this time. I am not going to take any more time than I feel nec- 
essary. I will enter into what I have jotted down immediately. 

My name is George Helmstetter from Roosevelt, Minn., and I 
farm, in partnership “with my brother, about 500 acres of cropland. 
Our major crops are wheat, flax, barley, and beef. 

The one main ae in agriculture, we can all agree, is the low 
net income of family farmers, and we farmers at this time are receiv- 
ing a net income amounting to less than half that received by nonfarm 
people. That is, the income of the family itself. 

But this is not the whole picture when you consider the hours of 
work required to earn these wages. There is no such thing as a 
40-hour week on the farm. The average is closer to 70 for the farmer 
himself, and many of the farm women will be found out in the fields 
during the busy season driving tractors, trucks, taking care of dairy 
herds, poultry flocks, and almost any task that must be done. 

Add to this the many jobs done by the farm children, that contribute 
to the operation of the farm, you will find that the wages per hour are 
almost nothing. 

In contrast to this, the people in the cities are earning more for less 
hours of work, and we see corporation earnings on investments 
increasing each year while ours go down. 

We see the average individual worker who has nothing renee in 
his job, who hardly hi as to think to do his job, earning 2 or 3 times the 
income we do. 

Yet, in my case we have about $40,000 and half a lifetime invested in 
the farm. 

We are confronted each day with many management problems, and 
at the present time because of the cost price squeeze these problems 
become almost insurmountable. 

I do not think that most farmers hope or desire to become rich. 
They feel it is necessary to have an income equal to that of the city 
workers, because there are certain things about farming, as a way of 
life, that makes up for a small loss of personal income. But there are 
many things that in these modern times are considered almost a neces- 
sity which are not possible for the family farms to have, such as annual 
vacations, modern plumbing, automatic heat, and so forth. 

We, also, must consider the education of the farm children. Be- 

-ause of the limited opportunities in agriculture these young people 
ise be trained for a different life. College education is expensive 
when they must be paid for out of 75-cents-an-hour wages. 

The problem of strengthening the economic position of the farmers 
is not an easy one, but I “believe we farmers deserve treatment equal to 
that of the rest of the country. 

Industry can gage their production to the demand; it also is sub- 
sidized by fast tax writeoffs and cost-plus defense contracts. 

The transportation companies have their rates set to enable them to 

make a reasonable return to their investments. 
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Labor is well organized and can name its price. They are, also, 
protected by minimum wage laws. 

It is almost impossible for us farmers to control production. We 
will not know when we seed an acre of wheat whether we will get 5 or 
50 bushels. We cannot resolve that before that crop is harvested, and 
because of the small business nature of farming it is difficult for us to 
organize sufficiently to control our production through the markets to 
a point where it would insure us a fair price. 

0 in view of this we must depend on Federal laws to accomplish 
the task. But these laws must be administered by someone who is 
sympathetic with the farm problems. 

The flexible price support laws are absolutely impracticable because 
with rising production costs and lowering prices the only way the 
farmer can support his family is to work longer hours and produce 
more. It is like being on a treadmill where you have to run faster and 
faster to stay where you are. 

At the present time, I do not think it would be wise to reduce 
production, because of the international situation. We must realize 
that an adequate food supply is as important as tanks, airplanes, and 
guns. If it is justified to spend nearly $5 billion each year for arms 
then it would be good sense to have a supply of food on hand to sus- 
tain our people for quite a long period of time. 

We must consider the fact that American agriculture is dependent 
on three things: they are manufacturing, transportation, and the 
petroleum industry. 

We farmers, because of the fact that there are some few of us, 
must depend on complex machines to do the work. These machines 
and the repair parts to keep them running can only be supplied by the 
larger industrial organizations which are concentrated in our largest 
cities. 

We are dependent upon the petroleum industry to produce the 
fuels, oils, and greases for the tractors, trucks, combines, cornpickers, 
and many other machines. 

We depend on the transportation companies to transport these ma- 
y ancien the repair parts, and fuels many hundreds of miles to our 

arms. 

If any one of these three items mentioned were seriously impaired by 
bombing or sabotage, our agricultural production would come to a 
stop within a very short time. It would be ironical, indeed, if we 
spent so much for arms and then lose the war because we did not 
invest a few dollars in an adequate food supply and a healthy agricul- 
ture. 

If it should become necessary to limit production I would gladly 
accept controls, if I could receive a fair price for what I did produce. 
I believe most of us realize that as our population increases and our 
economy becomes more complex, we wil have to have more controls 
to insure all who contribute to the Nation’s economy a fair return for 
their labors. 

' To correct the farm situation I believe we should consider the fol- 
owing: 

To continue the loan program on tillable crops from 90 to 100 
percent of parity with production controls when necessary. 

A production-payment plan on perishable commodities, similar to 
the one in effect on sugar and wool. 
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We should have lower interest rates and easier credit to enable our 
younger people to enter the business of agriculture for at the present 
time there are almost no young men entering the business. Sometimes 
I stop and wonder who will do the farming 20 or 30 years from now. 

Another thing would be to develop our water resources, with 
proper power projects to provide adequate power at a reasonable 

rice. And in that instance, especially in our areas where we: have 
large fertilizer deposits because a few dollars saved on a ton of fer- 
tilizer amounts to a considerable sum to the farmer over a period of 
ears. 

We should restrict imports of agricultural products when we have 
a surplus here. 

And the last thing I will mention is that we should have a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that works for the farmer instead of for every- 
body else but him. In the last few years, the farm problem and the 
subsidies that have been paid to the farmers, our surpluses or so- 
called surpluses have been continuously played up to the public to the 
point where, well, the farmer is practically considered a poor relation. 
living off of the fat of the rest of the economy. 

I look at it a little differently. It seems to me that the farmer has 
just been subsidizing the economic boom that the rest of the Natior 
has been enjoying. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. That is very well stated. [Applause. | 

Mr. THompson. The Chair reminds the gallery, that applause 1s 
contrary to the rules of the House. I did not think about that unti! 
you had finished. 

That was a wonderful statement, if I may be permitted to com- 
ment. While we may not agree with all of the political implications 
of it, nevertheless, he, certainly, faces the problem and he presents a 
good statement. 

Madam Chairman, will you indulge me for just a moment ? 

Mrs. Knutson. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. We are moving very nicely with our list of wit- 
nesses. It appears that we will be able to finish, certainly, the first 
day’s list. ‘Tomorrow we have a much shorter list which we must 
finish by noon in order to catch our bus, to return to Minneapolis and 
then scatter to other commitments that we have. If I may suggest, 
Madam Chairman, is there anyone here this morning who will not be 
able to get back this afternoon and who would like to testify or com- 
ment, to take the witness chair ? 

If so, I would suggest that we hear them now in order that we can 
meet their schedule. Is there anyone? 

Mrs. Knutson. We will be glad to hear from you now, Mr. G. H. 
Simons. 


STATEMENT OF G. H. SIMONS, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Mr. Simons. Madam Chairman and honorable members of the com- 
mittee, farmer friends and neighbors, my name is G. H. Simons. I 
am a resident of Fergus Falls, Otter Tail County, Minn., and have 
been for the past 12 years. 

I am employed as fieldman and assistant secretary-treasurer for the 
Fergus Falls Production Credit Association, a farmer owned, co-op 
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organization, making short-term chattel loans to farmers, poultry- 
men, and stockmen. 

I have been asked by Mr. Harris Iverson, a farmer living in Otter 
Tail County, and a stockholder of the Fergus Falls PCA, to present 
the following problem to this Family Farm Agricultural Subcom- 
mittee, when said committee meets in Fergus Falls: 

We farmers, living on family-size farms, here in Otter Tail County, 
Minn., are finding out that each year it is taking more and more capi- 
tal to operate our farms. We find that we must borrow money to 
modernize our dairy operations, fertilize our land, purchase new and 
better types of seeds, purchase new and modern machinery, ditch 
our farms, and for other purposes to keep up with a modern trend 
in our fast moving eevinalturral expansion of today. When we sell 
our products we pay off these loans. Some of the investments we find 
it necessary to make, are of such a large nature that we need more than 
one cropping season to repay them. 

It is with a great deal of alarm, that we notice each year we come 
to draw up a new loan that the interest costs on this money we want 
to hire to improve our income and way of life have gone up another 
1 or 11% percent. 

We respectfully urge the Congress, when giving consideration to 
the problems on the family-size farm, that every possible effort be 
made to curtail the rising interest rates. We, family-size farmers, 
do not borrow money to use it to make us wealthy. We find it neces- 
sary to borrow money to keep our farming methods on a par with those 
larger farmers and to keep our income up so we may provide our 
families with a respectable living. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is a very fine statement, if I may comment 
upon it. 

Mrs. Knutson. Any comments? 

4 Thank you, Mr. Simons. We appreciate your statement. 
Mr. Simons. Thank you. 
Mrs. Knutson. We will next hear from Mr. Harry Burau, of Fergus 


Falls. 
STATEMENT OF HARRY T. BURAU, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Mr. Burau. Madam Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Harry T. Burau. I own and operate a 300-acre farm in 
Dane Prairie Township, in Otter Tail County. I am married and 
have two sons. I am a township supervisor, secretary of soil-con- 
servation district supervisors, treasurer of local telephone company, 
and a member of many other boards of directors of various organiza- 
tions. 

I wish to make the following statement in regard to the family-farm 
problem in this area: 


THE FAMILY FARM IN OTTER TAIL COUNTY 


Is there a problem of the family farm? If there is, what is it and 
what can be done to remedy the problem ¢ 

First of all, what is a family farm’ Family farms cannot be de- 
fined in terms of acres, in numbers of livestock, or size and value of 
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equipment, a family of 2 people may well find 80 or 160 acres adequate 
in size to give them a satisfac tory income while a family of 5 sons may 
find 2,000 acres entirely too small for efficient operation. Type of 
farming that is followed, size of family, efficiency of operation, avail- 
ability of finances, and productivity of the soil all help determine how 
large or small the family farm shall be. 

The problem in the cases where there is a difficulty is largely one of 
obtaining a unit of sufficient size to be economically efficient and at 
the same time to have sufficient capital to adequately machine, stock, 
and house the operation and make it successful. Whether we like it 
or not, farms must gradually become larger in a majority of cases. In 
the first place farming is changing from a way of life to a business, 
and in the second place the overhead costs in machinery and equip- 
ment make larger farming units in most cases a necessity. 

Here in Otter Tail County we have some areas, because of the to- 
pography, where farms are small. The soil in some of these areas is 
not the best. In many cases the cropland available is low, and can- 
not be easily or cheaply increased. Income per farm is low. 

Should the solution in these cases be direct production payments to 
supplement these people to the point where income is adequate to sup- 
ply their needs? Such a problem as this with such a solution becomes 
& permanent problem and the solution is no solution at all. The re- 
sult is the first step in the socialization of American agriculture. 

I would suggest a solution that could go far in solving this prob- 
Jem and also solving another of which you must certainly be aware. 
Today we have a concentration of industry in small areas close to 
metropolitan centers. This, of course, is a highly dangerous situa- 
tion and should be corrected. My suggestion would be that industry 
and manufacturing be scattered over the country as a defense measure 
and that smaller units be set up in agricultural areas where those 
farms do not provide adequate income. In this way farm people who 
cannot expand operations to an economically sound basis could sup- 
plement their earnings by doing factory work, and the country would 
be safer as well. 

In those areas where farms need to be expanded to a unit of efficient 
size and the area is such that lends itself to such expansion, I would 
suggest that adequate low-cost long-term financing always be ready 
to help young farmers get started. 

We have passed through an age of diversification in agriculture 
and are entering an age of specialization. The more specialized we 
become, the more profitable a farming operation may become and also 
the more risk may be involved. 

Many people are highly concerned today over large-scale feeding 
operations of poultry and livestock by packing companies and groups 
of individuals. The same concern used to be felt toward chainstore 
operations in relation to individually owned stores. Independent 
merchants found ways to meet competition and family-size farms will 
find ways to meet competition of these larger feeding operations. 

We sincerely believe that there is one other w ay in which the family 
farm can be helped to continue to be a part of our economy. Your 
committee should do something to stop inflation. Every day we see 
union labor asking for wage increases as their contracts are renewed, 
and every day the things we buy continue to rise. Labor should realize 
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that this economic squeeze will in the end hurt them as our buying 
power dries up and the things they produce do not sell. 

In conclusion I would say your committee can help preserve the 
meeg Le farm by— 

1. Providing adequate low-cost longtime financing. 

2. Providing for decentralization of industry and locating factories 
in places where part-time farmers could do factory work to supplement 
their income. 

3. Helping to stop inflation by stopping labor’s demands for in- 
creased wages every time a new contract is signed. 

I believe that the family farm in Otter Tail County is going to 
change but most certainly is going to remain as a part of our economy. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you, Mr. Burau. That is a very fine state- 
ment. 

Are there questions by the committee ? 

Mr. McMitan. I note that you state that you have two sons. Are 
you going to be abel to make farming attractive enough to keep them 
on the farm ¢ 

Mr. Burav. I certainly hopeso. They both go to agricultural school 
and will graduate next year. One is already planning to take over and 
farm. ‘The other is going into some other line of business. 

Mr. McMitian. We are having great difficulty in my State in keep- 
ing young men on the farm. They find much better pay in the fac- 
tories, war plants, and so forth. 

Mr. Burav. We find it a hard job trying to convince this one boy 
of mine that he cannot find a better place to make an income than he can 
on that farm out there. 

Mrs. Knutson. Would you be in favor of keeping the family farm 
as a way of life and a business as well, so that we do not separate the 
two. Iam quite concerned about the family farm as a way of life. 

Mr. Burav. I think they will go together. I think we have to re- 
member that farming has changed from just a way of life. In the 
beginning we must admit that it was a way of life. Now it is a busi- 
ness, and we need to recognize it as a business. It will be the farmer’s 
way of life, of course, to live on the land, but the way of life has to be 
a way of life that is on the same level as all other segments of the 
economy. Wecannot just have one level for the farmers of the country 
and another level for all of the other segments. They are all going 
to have to be on the same level, but I think that the two will go together. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let me ask a question, Madam Chairman, please. 

Your plan to have industry move out into the country is being 
carried out in a on many instances. It is one of necessity. In many 
cases we see the beginning of exactly what you have in mind; namely, 
that the man works part time in industry, part time on the farm. 

What this committee has been trying to figure out is where are we 
going to draw the line; and if we go too far, if we take that as the only 
cure to the problem that is troubling us today then we are going to hit 
the point where family farming will be an idlieen toindustry. That, 
I do not think, is what we are trying for. We donot want anything to 
interfere with the independence—and I think that is what keeps a great 
many here present this morning on the farm, struggling along until 
times get right—it is the independence, the good, clean life that you 
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have in the country, and that you do not have in a like degree in the 
city. That is the problem that we are trying to thresh out. 

We appreciated very much what you have said. If at some later 
time we can sit around together and discuss that phase of it, fine. I do 
not think it would ever satisfy any of us to be an adjunct to industry. 
In my own part of the country there are many places we find women 
working part time in the closest town, boys working in the cities, and 
papa staying home struggling along, looking forward to the time when 
he can be independent again on his farm. 

Mr. Krurcer. I would like to compliment Mr. Burau for his very 
plain, concise, and sensible statement as presented. I appreciated it 
very much. 

Mrs. Knutson. We thank you very much, Mr. Burau. 

Mr. Burav. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. I would like to read into the record a message that 
just reached me from one of the members of the committee. It is from 
Waukesha, Wis., and addressed to me as chairman. It reads: 

Even though my responsibilities and commitments prevent my joining the com- 
mittee in its hearings I want to extend my cordial best wishes to you. I am sure 
that you will have a fruitful meeting which will provide valuable information 
to us. 

It is signed Donald E. Tewes, Member of Congress, from Waukesha. 

We had originally emia’ to have hearings in his part of the coun- 
try. The plan, also, was to go over into North Dakota to visit the 
gentleman on my left, to his part of the country. We were also 
going into Iowa. We were to have quite an extensive period of hear- 
ings. The difficulty is that coming from the warm and sunny gulf 
coast, I did not take into consideration that it is getting wintertime 
here, and we finally concluded that we had better postpone the re- 
mainder of the trip for some later time when we would be able to start 

earlier and get around with a little less question as to whether it may 
snow and we might have to spend the winter with you. 

May I, also, Madam Chairman, invite attention to the absence of 
a distinguished member of the committee, a very faithful one and 
one who went all over the Southwest, the Southeast, and the South 
with us, the Honorable William R. Williams, of New York. He was 
scheduled to be here. He is the senior Republican on the committee. 
The day before yesterday Mrs. Williams had a very severe heart at- 
tack, so Mr. Williams is unable to be with us. 

I suggest to my fellow committee members that we ask Mr. LeMay 
to draft a suitable telegram telling Bill that we are missing him and 
regretting especially the reason for his absence. 

Mrs. Knutson. Is there objection to that? 

The Chair hears none. That will be done. 

We will now hear from Mr. Milo Gladen, of Blackduck, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF MILO GLADEN, BLACKDUCK, MINN. 


Mr. Guapen. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
perhaps at first glance it may appear that this topic is out of place 
at a hearing in connection with the problems of the f: unily farm, but 
when you consider how much the small family farmer in northern 
Minnesota depends on the timber industry to ‘supplement his farm 
earnings it can readily be seen how important it really is. 
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Some of the small family-farm owners in the timber area of Minne- 
sota cut pulpwood or do other timber work in order to get a start. 
For many it provides the only way to pay for capital investments, 
and for others it means an opportunity for part-time work to aug- 
ment their meager incomes. 

Quite a number of family-size farmers in the timber area, cut from 
3 to 5 carloads of pulpwood during a year utilizing time in off-season 
periods. They cut from 60 to 100 cords of pulp, which, figured at 
an average of close to $20 per cord, brings them in an ine ome of from 
$1,200 to $2,000 each per year. This amount of additional income 
means a great deal to the farm families. 

One of the big problems these farmers find themselves up against 
in trying to augment their incomes through the production of ‘pulp- 
wood, is the supply of suitable timber itself. Most of them no longer 
have adequate timberlands themselves to supply the demand and con- 
sequently they have to depend on our State and National forest lands 
for stumpage. 

The time was, when stumpage on Federal forest ne was sold by 
direct sale to these farmer-timber operators. Now, it seems to be 
more and more the policy of our United States F orest yas ice to put 
these small tracts of timber up for sale on open competitive bids, 
which, I believe, leads to several abuses. 

For one thing, bidding on these small tracts of timber brings the 
small farmer in direct competition with his neighbors and even the 
large timber companies. Then, too, the farmer-operator does not 
figure all of his costs and consequently is apt to pay an exhorbitant 
price for his stumpage. In paying too much for stumpage he gets 
a poor return on his investment and for his work. Competitive bid- 
ding can, and often does, cost a farmer-operator from $80 to $90 per 
carload of pulpwood in excess stumpage. This, I feel, that neither 
the farmer-operator, nor an economically depressed community such 
as ours, can afford. 

Certainly the present policy of selling the stumpage from our 
Federal forest land on competitive bids to these local small-farm 
owners is important enough to the economy of our community to 
warrant this subcommittee giving it their serious consideration. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Gladen has come from the northeast section of 
my district and this has been a problem. The farmers are finding the 
increased cost of handling their forest products, stumpage as he ‘calls 
it; and, furthermore, the competition that he speaks of 1s quite evident. 

We were wondering, Mr. Chairman, what provisions could be made 
to bring this into the farm program, or, at least, give them some 
protection. 

Mr. Tuompson. I cannot answer that right offhand. It certainly 
should be studied. There is a great deal of thought being given to 
tree farming and reforestation programs. I think we will find a 
very sympathetic ear if we go to the Forest Service with it. 

Mr. Bass. Madam Chairman, along that line have not some plans 
been made, or this problem taken into consideration in the conserva- 
tion reserve of the soil bank program, for seedlings and reforestation 
and assisting in long-range forest program / 

Mr. Guapven. I am not familiar with that, although that would not 
help the small farmer up there. It would not affect him for some 
time. 
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Mr. Bass. I understand that it would be of immediate value. How- 
ever, there are long-range programs and loans available for this type 
of thing, and I think it is a vital part of the family farm operation in 
certain areas. 

I appreciate this being brought to the attention of the committee 
by the chairman who made a very fine statement on it. 

Mr. McMiu1an. This is a question that, certainly, should be brought 
to the attention of the full committee. We will be glad to take some 
action, I feel sure. That is a problem that I am certain should come 
before our full committee. 

Mr. Tuompson. Will you make a note of all that, Mr. LeMay? 
We might take it up with the Department and tell them that we have 
been approached with the question and see if they have an answer 
now and bring it before the committee at the proper time. Also, 
you might write Mr. Gladen direct and tell him the answer. 

Mr. LeMay. I will do that. 

Mrs. Knutson. We will look into that, and thank you for your 
very fine statement. 

Mr. Guapen. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Next is Mr. Albert Gillie, of Williams, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT GILLIE, WILLIAMS, MINN. 


Mr. Gitiie. Madam Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Albert Gillie. I am from Lake of the Woods County. In 
coming down here I do not have a prepared statement; in fact, I 
thought that everything which I had in mind would be stated earlier 
or recommended to the committee. 

I am always glad to sort of second a remark of someone else that 
I think is all right. 

Mr. Gladen testified before me and spoke of the timber industry, 
concerning the farmer loggers, as we like to define ourselves. I have 
done a lot of work on that with the State of Minnesota. If I had 
known this was coming up I would have had a prepared statement. 

There are a lot of things that could be done to help the farmers 
in the area where they have these timber lease tracts. 

Mrs. Knutson. May I ask that you insert the statement in the 
record—send it to my office and it will be in the record of this hear- 
ing. We shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. Gir. You wish a statement to be sent in later ? 

Mrs. Knutson. On this particular subject. If you can offer some 
information that we should have, we will be very happy to have it. 

(The statement to be supplied is as follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ALBERT GILLIE, WILLIAMS, MINN. 


Dear members, I would like to state a few ideas on the family farm situation. 
First, I believe we could use our present farm program with a lot of improve- 
ments rather than to scrap the whole thing as our Secretary of Agriculture seems 
to want to do. I believe we must have a good strong program with supports 
around 90 percent of parity for all commodities on farms with gross income 
fairly high —say about $25,000. This amount of gross income is not too high 
on a farm with a family. In other industries we have men earning $6,000 to 
$8,000 per year net and very often his wife is also earning a good salary. 

I believe we should be given an allotment to sell our products on a bushel or 
pound or cuart, ete., basis rather than acreage allotments and that the amount 
produced over the allotment for the year be stored—on the farm if possible— 
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till the next year or till the market could use it. This way we could grow or 
produce more than our share for the year and have it in storage for the next year 
in case of a crop failure or other disaster. 

I am familiar with the recommended farm programs of the Farm Bureau and 
the Farmers Union, also the Grange. I consider the Farmers Union farm pro- 
gram to be the only one that will help the family farmer. The Farmers Union 
is a true farm organization as they have no members except farmers and people 
in.farm-related jobs. 

The Farm Bureau has everyone they can get a membership fee from in their 
organization. I have talked with several of their members who say they do 
not believe in the Farm Bureau but are members because they carry Blue Cross 
or Blue Shield insurance through the Farm Bureau and don’t want to drop the 
insurance. In our county I believe that over half the Farm Bureau members 
are businessmen or nonfarm people. I urge you to keep this in mind when the 
farm organizations’ representatives and lobbyists come to you in Washington 
elaiming to represent several hundred thousand farm people. ‘The business 
people in the farm organizations are not farmers. 

I believe it is true that we have a lot of farmers that are not able to make a 
good living on their too small or not good enough farm, but most of them are too 
old or are otherwise unfit for jobs in industry. I think it is so very much wiser 
to help such farmers to stay on their farms with a little financial help (most of 
them need only from $100 up to $800 per year to add to their farm income) than 
to move them or force them off their farms. If they move to town most of them 
would be on public welfare and the cost to the taxpayer would be many times as 
much. 

I attended the subcommittee hearing at Fergus Falls and I wish to thank the 
members for coming to our part of the United States. 

Mr. Gute. Yes. In talking about Federal lands—of course, that 
is what people are concerned with—we have several classifications of 
Federal lands. We have what they call the L. U. P. lands. We have 
our Chippewa Indian lands and I do not know how many different 
classifications of lands. We call them the resettlement lands, in the 
Lake of the Woods area, in the area where Mr. Gladen operates, which 
ure owned by the Federal Government and they have been under lease 
to the Minnesota Department of Fish and Wild Life in the Conserva- 
tion Department for 50 years. ‘They manage these lands and have the 
duties of selling the timber and so forth. 

They also have in Mrs. Knutson’s area some Federal forest lands 
that I understand were gifted to the State of Minnesota. I talked to 
Mr. Larson from the Minnesota State Department of Conservation 
and learned what I could about this particular deal. I asked him if it 
would not be possible for the State of Minnesota to be gifted these 
other lands. 

The reason for this is that we farmers up in the northern part of 
Minnesota can get to St. Paul but very few of us can get to Washing- 
ton, and it is much harder dealing with the Federal agency so far from 
home than it is with the State agency. 

By working with our State legislature we can from time to time 
have some changes made in the system of selling the stumpage from 
these lands. If these lands belonging to the State of Minnesota or to 
che counties or to the State and counties jointly—I like to talk that 
way—I happen to be on the county board of commissioners in Lake of 
the Woods County—we would have the administration of that so much 
closer to home, so that we could make changes quicker and take care of 
our emergency such as our poor years like this. For instance, this 
coming winter we could probably issue sales to the farmers. The 
auction sale was mentioned. The big operators will go to an auction 
and bid more for the stumpage than the small operator can afford to 
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pay, because they get more for their product than we do. When we 
haul a cord of wood in on a freight car, it is just so much a cord and no 
more. When they log their own they have the profits of their com- 
pany behind them and they can pay more for stumpage than they give 
us for that wood when it is on the car. 

I know of one case where a company was operating in our county, 
and they were actually hiring some logging that cost them $17 a cord 
to put a proper cordwood on the car, and we farmers or loggers were 
told that if they would give us $11 for the wood that we furnished we 
would put it on the car. They were paying their own operators more 
money than they would give us for the wood. 

We have the section 1 cut; that is, something that protects the 
small operator. He can buy a ‘limited amount of timber stumpage for 
a set price and a negotiated price rather than bidding against every- 
body to get it. 

I think in some of the Indian lands, the Federal Government has a 
negotiated price rather than the auction sales. We seem to have 
trouble, especially in the Indian lands, to sell land or timber stumpage 
under the so-called negotiated sale. If it were possible to get legisla- 
tion whereby much of that could be sold by negotiated sale, rather 
than auction sale, it would certainly help the small operator. 

I thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. Are there any questions from the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Marrnews. I should like to make this observation. Another 
subcommittee of this full committee is the Subcommittee on Forestry, 
and I imagine, Mr. Chairman, you were planning to take this particu- 
lar problem and refer it to that special Subcommittee on Forestry. 
I have the pleasure of being on that subcommittee, and I, particularly, 
am interested in this problem being brought up. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. 

Mr. Gitte. These so-called LUP lands were settled by the people— 
the area was quite thickly settled and the lands were submarginal, 
and during the depression when people were having a hard time to 
make a living there they were moved out of the area. Naturally, the 
county tax base was reduced, and we are just not getting the benefit of 
those forests that we really should. They should be maintained on 
a sustained- -y ield basis where we will have as much timber as we have 
now. That is very possible, to get timber-growing lands. It is mostly 
a case of trying to get the supervision of it close to home so that 
we can do a better job for the small operator. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gini. Thank you for hearing me. 

Mrs. Knutson. Now I should like to turn the gavel back to our 
chairman. 

Mr. Tuomrson (presiding). I see noontime is coming, and I be- 
lieve we should take a recess to get a little dinner. Is an hour and 
a half enough for everybody, and then to come back ? 

Well, then, we will take a recess until 1: 30. 

I should like to make this announcement. Tomorrow morning in 
order to meet the necessary schedule I think we should convene at 
9 o’clock. Maybe not all of you who would like to be here can be 
by that time, but I think there will be enough for us to get started. 
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Incidentally, we will have to adjourn at 12 tomorrow to meet the 
bus. We will have to eat on the way to Minneapolis, in order to 
make it. 

We are moving very smoothly with our list of witnesses. A very 
nice situation is developing, I think by the middle of the afternoon 
we will be finished with those who are on the list and we will be able 
to invite extemporaneous comments, testimony from any of you who 
wish to testify. ‘That we always like to do. We want everybody who 
would like to be heard to have the opportunity. 

I remind you that if you wish to make yourself known and the 
opportunity ‘does not come, you may write a letter or a statement 
and send it to Mrs. Knutson and it will be included just as though 
you had been here. 

May I take this opportunity to express appreciation to those of you 
who have been our guests. I know that the rule which prevents ap- 
ap is a little bit hard to observe—it is mighty hard for us up 

ere to observe that rule always—and I should like personally to 
have applauded everybody who testified. 

The committee will stand in recess until 1: 30 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the above hearing was recessed to recon- 
vene at 1: 30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. THompson (presiding). The committee will be in order. 
Next on the list of witnesses, according to the paper I have before 
me, is Mr. Carlos Grove, from Swift, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF CARLOS GROVE, SWIFT, MINN. 


Mr. Grove. Mr. Chairman, and honorable members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Carlos Grove, of Roosevelt, Minn., Lake of the 
Woods County. I am coowner of a 760-acre farm with my brother 
John, and together we crop about 550 acres of cropland. Our farm- 
ing consists of dairy and general grain with flax, wheat, and barley as 
the major cash crops grown. Our enter prise has on the whole been 
successful. However, we have been feeling a definite squeeze the last 
few years from the widening gap between the prices we pay for goods 
and services, and the prices we receive for the commodities we sell. 

To illustrate this point I should like to cite the difference in in- 
come and expense of our farm for the years 1949 and 1956, 1949 is 
generally considerd the most recent year when the prices of commod- 
ities bought and sold by the farmer were at a balance. In 1949 we 
had a gross income of $15,100, our total expense for the year includ- 
ing deprec iation amounted to $8,700, leaving a net take-home pay 
before Federal income taxes of $6,400. In 1956 with an increase of 
approximately 200 acres of cropland our gross was $16,800, with an 
expense of $11,800, and a net of $5,000, this ine luding the crop from 
the additional 200 acres. Had the same commodity prices prevailed in 
1956 that we had in 1949 our gross for 1956 should have been $22,650, 
or an addittional $5,850, or over a 100 percent increase in our net 
for the year. This loss of $5,850, to us, also, represents a loss of 
about $850, in Federal income taxes to the United States Government. 

Much of this loss I think can be blamed on flexible price supports. 
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The advocates of the flexible price-support law may be right in 
theory, but in practice are all wrong. It has in our case caused us 
to increase our production of the commodities we sell, and on the other 
hand seek out new methods to reduce cost, to try and keep as near a 
balance to our farm economy as possible. 

The narrowing of the margin between gross income and expense has 
virtually ruined many a farmer in the last few years. Many who 
were lucky enough to have reserves of capital, now see their re- 
serve capital gone. Still others have been coasting along with ma- 
chines, buildings, and so forth purchased years ago, which are now 
either obsolete or in a bad state of disrepair. The last group have had 
to liquidate, and their farms are now part of the (should we say 
the more efficient) or lucky. 

Had some method been devised when acreage controls were estab- 
lished to place the diverted acres into a sort of a soi] bank and made 
mandatory by law, rather than allow these acres shift to other crops 
thereby causing surpluses clear across the board, the farm situation 
perhaps would not be as desperate as it is today. 

Today we have the wheat farmer growing feed grain and flax, 
the corn farmer growing wheat (15-acre fields) the cotton farmer 
growing corn and sorghums, and prices depressed with Government 
supports the ceiling rather than the floor. 

Another aspect of family farms could be listed as essential to the 
very towns they serve. Without the family farm there would be no 
need for the corner grocer, the blacksmith, filling station, implement 
dealer, the village school, church, and a host of other services found 
in these rural towns. Corporation or factory farms would bypass 
all these local services, and import what they need themselves, irre- 
spective of whose head would fall in the process. 

Another bad feature of today’s farming is the abandonment of 
the farm by its youth. Again we can blame the uncertainty of the 
future on this. 

The high initial investment cost plus low returns offer no incentive 
to take the risk. One industrialist said he would consider it a poor 
investment if he could not make at least 20 percent on capital in- 
vested. 

I daresay that many farms, after discounting a fair wage for its 
labor, would show a less than 1 percent return on its capital assets. 
Where else would you find money so cheap working for humanity? 

We have heard of technological advances made these past years in 
farming. True, there have been advances made in machines, breed- 
ing, insecticides, herbicides, to name a few, to increase man-hour, 
animal, and crop productivity. But agriculture has not been the only 
field in which these changes have been made. 

The steel industry, the railroad, automotive plants, farm machinery 
and building trades, in fact, 99 percent of all industry, has advanced 
technologically along with agriculture. Yet there are, indeed, few 
instances where these savings have been passed back to the consumer. 
There we hear that higher prices are needed to insure a return on the 
investment. Are the hazards greater industrially than agricul- 
turally ? 
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_I would like to quote from Compton’s Encyclopedia, the introduc- 
tion they use in their chapter on agriculture: 

When the roosters start crowing before daybreak on the farms of the United 
States, they blow the factory whistles for the greatest industry in the world. 
The steel industry, the oil companies, the railroads, these do not compare in 
magnitude with the great farm factory. 

All the gold and silver mined since Columbus discovered America would not 
buy the farms of this country. One worker in seven in the United States is 
engaged in farming, and more money is invested in agriculture than in all our 
great manufacturing industries and transportation systems combined. 

To sum up, I would like to say that the family farmer is not asking 
for the impossible, but merely a chance to participate somewhat in 
our national prosperity. 

We have been taking it on the chin with bankruptcy facing us while 
the rest of the national economy has been enjoying prosperity never 
before known in the history of this country. 

For this country to remain strong defensively it cannot allow any 
part of its economy to be sick. With lower and lower agricultural 
prices it will inevitably drag the rest of the economy down with it. 

Let us hope that some solution can be found whereby it can be said 
that all the people of this great country of ours are enjoying prosperity 
to the same degree, and not prosperity on one hand, and frustration 
on the other. 

Mr. THomrson. Will you be seated just a moment, please, in case 
some of the members might like to ask you some questions ? 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you very much for your kind statement. We 
realize there are many problems that we cannot solve in the committee 
today, but it is absolutely necessary that we take this testimony, so 
that we can incorporate it into a farm peverert when Congress con- 
venes. It isthe len of this committee that we get first-hand informa. 
tion from individuals, and this is your voice and your chance to speak 
before the Congress of the United States. I should like to thank you 
very much for your statement, and we are looking forward to many 
more fine statements throughout the day. 

Mr. McMuttan. I wish to congratulate you on your very fine state- 
ment. I find myself in agreement, I believe, with everything you said 
or suggested. 

I was wondering if you could give us any suggestions as to how we 
might solve this problem. That is what we are really looking for 
today. 

Me Grove. Yes; I understand that, but in thinking it over I figured 
I was in no position to make any suggestions, that there were men in 
higher positions and in a better situation to know these things than 
myself. Even though I live on the farm, and have first-hand informa- 
tion with regard to the problems as they exist, I would have no solu- 

tion for them myself. 

Mr. McMinian. We want to get the grassroots thinking of the 
farmers on the problems confronting the small farm; you are the man 
we want to hear from. 

Mr. Grove. Thank you. 

Mr. Bass. I believe you told me that you had some 700 acres, you 
and your brother together ? 

Mr. Grove. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. And 500 was what you called agricultural land that you 
used now. How much labor do you employ annually on your farm? 
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Mr. Grove. For 1957 we employed labor to the amount of $25. 

Mr. Bass. $25? 

Mr. Grove. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. You and your brother and your family ? 

Mr. Grove. And as to the family, our families are too small to par- 
ticipate in the labor in agriculture, in the farming. 

Mr. Bass. What would you say your investment in machinery 
would be? 

Mr. Grove. In machinery or land together ? 

Mr. Bass. In equipment alone. 

Mr. Grove. I would put it somewhere between forty and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. Bass. And two families live off of this farm ? 

Mr. Grove. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. What is land worth in your area ? 

Mr. Grove. Good agricultural land would be worth anywhere from 
$73 to $125 an acre. 

Mr. Bass. An average of $100 an acre, we will say ? 

Mr. Grove. I would say that is the average. 

Mr. Bass. The farms then would be valued at about $70,000? 

Mr. Grove. More or less, and $50,000 worth of machinery. 

Mr. Bass. A $125,000 operation ‘ 

Mr. Grove. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. I wonder if you would mind telling me what you con- 
sider your gross net income as a family is on your farm? 

Mr. Grove. The gross net income as reported on our income tax 
blanks for 1956 amounted to some $2,300 after the expenses were 
taken off. 

Mr. Bass. $2,300 for you individually, your family / 

Mr. Grove. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. About the same for your brother ? 

Mr. Grove. Exactly the same. 

Mr. Bass. Basing that on a $125,000 investment, that is not a very 
good return, if you count your labor, is it ? 

Mr. Grove. I do not think it is. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. Krurger. I have no questions. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any other questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Grove. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. I believe that Father Ramacher is here; is that 
correct ¢ 

I understand that you wished to testify. We will be very glad to 
hear you now in case your duties may take you away before we 
adjourn. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER EDWARD RAMACHER, RURAL LIFE 
DIRECTOR OF THE DIOCESE OF ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Father Ramacuer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would like to introduce myself, first of all. I am full time at rural 
life work in our diocese which is part of our diocese at St. Cloud. 
Bishop Bartholome was so concerned over the family sized farm, 
what is happening to it, that he has taken me out of the parish, where 
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I should be working. and decided to place me full time at this type 
of work, to try to help these people to solve the problem of our family 
farm, as these people are trying to do. So with that in mind I would 
like to give this testimony today. 

In my capacity as full time director of rural life for the diocese of 
St. Cloud, I have already come to realize the great loss of our family 
farm units in the past few years. 

A survey made by Father Schmelzer a year ago of our diocese 
which comprises the 16 counties in central Minnesota brought out 
these startling results. Total number of farms in 1950 in these 16 
counties was 36,264. Six years later in 1956 the total number of 
farms was only 30,659. Therefore, we lost 5,605 farm units in these 
16 counties during the past 6 years, or 15.1 percent. Some counties like 
Sherbourne lost 20 percent, Mille Lacs 23 percent, our neighboring 
county, Wadena 24 percent and here in Otter Tail County in which 
this congressional hearing is being held we had a 16 percent loss. 

It would appear that some features of the soil-bank program did 
not help to curb this loss of the family-size farm. On the contrary 
the soil-bank program aided this trend toward loss of our family-size 
farms since under its provisions many of our farmers had their farms 
absorbed by landholders who lived in town and placed idle acres in the 
soil bank. 

This took families from the land and even found the remaining 
large landholders living off the land but in towns, where they could not 
maintain the proper regard for farming so necessary for the fully 
successful operation of the family farm. I could give you a number of 
examples of bankers, implement dealers, store owners, and others who 
have purchased small farms and are now boasting of getting so many 
dollars a week by putting these acres in the soil bank. 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference went on recard when 
the soil-bank program came before Congress as being opposed to it. 
They argued that since two-thirds of the world goes to bed hungry 
every night it was wrong to put good productive land in the soil bank 
and let it lay idle. 

America has been blessed as the most productive country in the world 
and how then can we justify ourselves in letting good land lie idle 
when two-thirds of the world goes hungry. 

I know they give arguments for soil bank to reduce our surplus, but 
may I ask you, do we really have a surplus in this country or is our 
problem not one of surplus but a problem of the proper distribution 
of our products? 

I am convinced that we do not have a surplus when two-thirds go 
to bed hungry. We have a problem in the proper distribution of our 
product. 

Does it not seem peculiar to all of us who are given such splendid- 
educational opportunities in this country to be able to invent inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, and so forth, and yet with all our knowl- 
edge we cannot devise a simple plan of using our extra products to feed 
the starving people of the world. 

Surely none of us can believe that our family-size farms are creating 
our so-called surplus in this country. On the other hand we do have 
to admit that our big assembly line and highly mechanized farms are 
creating the surplus 1f there is any. 
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Many of these large landholders do not even live on the land. We 
hold that for effective farming the farmer must live on the land 
where he comes to love the land and tenderly cares for the soil. 

In the past 25 years too much legislation has been passed to help 
the large landholder and not enough has been passed to benefit the 
smal] family- -size farm which is the backbone of the Nation. 

Just 3 days ago Pope Pius the XII speaking in Rome to 300 dele- 
gates from 70 countries at their general conference of the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organiz: ition told of his deep concern 
over the fate of the world’s farmers whose conditions are getting pro- 
gressively more serious. ‘To quote his words: 

While the prices of manufactured goods continue to rise, those of agricultural 
products have been decreasing since 1952. So the farmer’s purchasing power 
is gradually decreasing and his position grows more precarious. 

Do not feel that the Catholic Rural Life Conference stands against 
rural improvement or use of technical aids that allows our family 
farms to have more acres than they do presently. Rural technical 
improvement has always been championed by the organization, in 
legislation, in science, and in general education. 

“Howev er, the National C atholic Rural Conference holds that the 
economic social and cultural forces now operating to change the face 
of American agriculture must not be allowed to develop blindly and 
uncontrolled. The good results that they can bring must be pro- 
moted and strengthened; the undesirable results must be prevented. 
Science and technology, particularly must be the servant of man, not 
his master. Man must contribute actively to shaping his own environ- 
ment and destiny, not merely submit to it. 

So we do not want anything of the Government, telling the farmers 
what they can do and what they cannot do. That is not the intention 
of this National Rural Catholic Life Conference to have anything to 
that effect. 

Both private and governmental agencies can and should work together in these 
tasks of research, education, and merchandising, consciously and effectively aim- 
ing their efforts to strengthening the family farm. Governmental agencies can 
be particularly helpful in providing at least part of the credit and technical aid 
needed by the struggling farmer. 

The Farmers Home Administration has a proved history of successful opera- 
tions of this kind and should be expanded. Recent official interest in the appro- 
priations for this agency have been less than desirable. 

We urge, however, that the choice of such a person be free of political considera- 
tions and that the individual selected be one of both proved understanding of 
the problems of the family farm and a deep conviction of its values. 

This last statement is taken from the policy statement of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference issued during its annual con- 
vention in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., in October of 1956. 

Furthermore here in Minnesota we would sincerely ask the Federal 
and State governments to give serious consideration to giving financial 
aid to young men who want to start family-size farms: to give more 
financial aid for our soil conservation districts to enable us to have 
more technicians, soil scientists, and engineers. 

Furthermore we need legislation to encourage decentralized indus- 
try and development of our rural areas to help maintain a fuller and 
better local economy. Finally we ask the Government for varied 
research projects in order to supply a better market for our products. 
We need more competent men to study the distribution of our products 
in foreign aid. 
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(The survey is as follows :) 


Catholic rural life survey 
COUNTIES OF DIOCESE 





Rural 1950 1956 
County Catholic} Urban | Rural} resi- | Part |Farmer! Rural | Rural | total total 
families dents | farm owner | renter | farms |Catholic 
farms 
2, 007 1, 135 872 112 127 633 729 86 1, 511 872 
858 383 473 23 23 7 385 47 2, 445 473 
122 65 57 5 2 47 40 12 1, 342 57 
91 66 25 1 9 15 7 8 1, 707 25 
127 72 55 9 35 35 35 20 1, 558 55 
474 149 325 81 31 217 196 41 1, 946 325 


3,135 | 1,405 | 1, 730 163 279 | 1,314 | 1,399 118 | 3,225 1, 730 


4, 517 __ 3,510 510 





1, 230 591 629 60 82 535 453 119 | 6,380 629 
266 110 156 7 12 135 110 28 | 1,826 156 
391 203 188 36 13 151 148 13 | 1,130 188 
432 271 153 13 16 106 127 27 | 1,257 153 

1,310 648 647 27 130 524 520 105 | 3, 582 647 
540 221 317 19 14 296 217 102 | 1,092 317 
623 375 250 24 40 205 a 25 | 1,509 250 
473 301 172 0 10 162 49 | 1,237 172 

| 


122, 875 | 13, 262 | 9, 550 858 | 1,042 | 7,840 | "10 | 10 36, 264 9, 559 














DEANERIES IN THE DIOCESE 















































Catholic Rural Part- | Rural ar Rural 
families | Urban | Rural resi- time | Farmer | owner | renter 
dence | farmer | bete gtivaiie, 
| } 

SE  catncdoaccornachte 6, 244 5, 363 900 148 92 657 673 
Alexandria--._...- ; 1, 543 659 872 34 | 44 772 639 13 
Cold Spring 2, 997 1, 525 1, 461 126 123 1, 287 1, 228 142 
Fergus Falls................- 921 574 347 33 25 286 222 94 
te tth 6 ated hshewlbtpuds as 2, 007 67: 1, 329 196 200 972 1, 040 150 
Littic Sl dednadwateetadee 2, 890 1, 354 1, 536 131 240 1, 121 1, 286 113 
DDL Li dok n66dwtbidnin nods 2, 878 1, 347 1, 490 67 36 1,357 | 1,363 166 
ei el Rt gre 1, 152 569 573 35 32 500 | 415 156 
‘Wweaeme........... maliscuetaiie 2, 243 1, 192 1, 051 76 196 829 | 815 136 
Wee 1 22, 875 13, 261 9, 559 846 988 7, 781 7, 621 1, 143 

etede St, Cloud deanery, 
SIS icc obeeteetewns 16, 631 7, 898 8, 659 698 896 7, 124 6, 948 1, 080 
Total farms Catholic Catholic 
County Percent less farms in farms owned 
farms 1956 county by Catholics 
1950 0 | 86 1956 (percent) (percent) 

a 1,511 1, 272 16 70 | 83 
en on ea dn ahihined ek ane 2, 445 2, 004 1444) 2214 81 
I Our cirierincmeddnuss booed 1, 342 1, 193 ll 4.8 70 
ES ae eee 1, 707 1, 350 21 aaa 23 
MDL. oo 5) ois lists es, 1, 558 1, 208 17 4% | 63 
I ook nthe tneedoing 1, 946 1, 505 23 21% 54 
I eel e St ions ecaecds = 3, 225 2, 703 16 64 80 
EE \coctnindeckanwankwabRe 6, 380 5, 380 16 11.7 72 
el ide anue chain 1, 826 1, 538 16 10 70 
eens. 95550 i Se 1, 130 923 20 20 78 
ge ook ee) ioe 1, 257 1, 159 8 13, 2 80 
Te a A Ue ee kt kee: 3, 582 3, 066 14 = 81 
ND ng 52 64 dacep a dieomek 1, 092 964 | 12 70 
cn nehicnad dhdbenbancadlae 1, 509 1, 148 24 317 7 74 
eee £05.21 Akl. 1, 237 1, 154 7 14.9 70 
Ee atakannciexctheanuakbow 4, 517 4, 002 10 7.4 84 
Total, diocese..........-.-- 86, 264 30, 659 15% 31,2 | 80 





1 The above figures were given to Father Schmelzer by the reverend porters of the Cierare. The totals 
= by the chancery from annual reports of the pastors is as follows: F., 20,884; , 1,994; W., 3,688; 


7“) 


NOTE. —The 1950 figures are United States census; the 1956 figures are Minnesota State census as given 
by the Stearns County agent May 17, 1957. United States census figures for 1956 were not available. 
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Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much. Do you have any questions, 
Mrs. Knutson ? 

Mrs. Knutson. As to your Rural Life Conference project, would 
you give us a little rundown of just what your work entails? Do you 
make individual calls at the farms to help them with their problems / 
I think there are many here who do not know and would like to know. 

Father Ramacuer. I am sure there aremany. Most of them do not 
know too much about our work, but we do work with the farmer. The 
majority of my time is spent visiting the farmer, trying to find out his 
problems and then to aly if we can to keep our people on the farm. 

We have a land placement center in our office. We have an office in 
St. Cloud. We have a land placement center whereby people can call 
in, put their farms in this land placement center, and then we try to 
get another person to go back to this farm. Where these people can- 
not continue the farm we try to get someone else to take over their 
farm. We have been rather successful in the few months this has been 
in operation. 

Mrs. Knutson. That is very fine. 

Every year we have a group of clergymen who are interested in 
farm life, ministers and rural preachers who come before our com- 
mittee in Washington asking that we consider their appeal for help to 
keep our people on the farms. We are very much concerned and very 
grateful that the clergy is interested enough to make a yearly visit. 
I am very happy that this happens, in that we may call on them, 
because they, too, are truly interested in keeping their rural communi- 
ties going, because if those communities dry up, their churches, natu- 
rally, are going as well. 

We do thank you for presenting your ideas in this matter. I know 
that you have the support of many other pastors in the entire United 
States who are behind this program. 

Mr. Bass. Father, as you know, one of the great problems of the 
family farmer and other people in agriculture is the inability to esti- 
mate the demand for certain agricultural commodities a year in ad- 
vance. We know that business organizations try to feel the pulse of 
projected business demands of various types in production and they 
try to follow that to a great extent. For instance, next year, if we are 
going to need 6 million automobiles the industry does not go out and 
produce 12 million, because they can produce that many. 

Do you think it would ever . possible through a program of edu- 
cation in cooperation with churches and civic and other interested or- 
ganizations to teach the farmer to increase or decrease production in 
certain commodities as the market will stand, as projected by the De- 
partment of Agriculture or some other unit ? 

Father Ramacuer. I think it would be very difficult to do that in 
advance—one where you have a pretty general idea of the increase 
in births every year and the number of deaths. That is pretty 
regular. 

Mr. Bass. I am not talking about that. I do not mean the trou- 
ble in projecting the need of the commodity. What I am talking 
about, do you think it would be possible to educate the farmer to 
curtail or increase production if we had the estimate of what we 
would need for the next year? For instance, as an example, this 
year now we know that the Department of Agriculture has warned 
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the hog producers to farrow fewer pigs next year, do not flood the 
market, because we think we are going to have a surplus of pork. 

Now, how can we educate the American farmer to believe that and 
to produce less pork, because that is the only way we can ever get 
away from what you are saying, that we do not want the Govern- 
ment telling the farmer what to do. We do not want the farmer 
controlling acreage, or controlling production. But can we educate 
the American farmer? Is there any way, in your opinion, that we 
can educate him to stay within the limits of the projected demand of 
agricultural commodities ? 

Father Ramacuer. Well, if there is, if we cannot educate—maybe 
it is not necessary to educate them, if so many people are starving 
in the world, maybe the extra in certain lines of produce of the farm 
would be helpful. 

I think we need more education and competent people to study the 
world situation whereby we can, when we have a surplus of something, 
distribute it to others. 

Mr. Bass. I agree with you. 

Father Ramacuer. Distribution is the trouble. 

Mr. Bass. I agree with you 100 percent. I say to you that is a 
very fine attitude. 

Let me ask you this question: When we produce the surplus com- 
modities, they should be given to the hungry people of the world. 
Thank God we are able to have surpluses. I do not think they are 
a curse. I think they are a blessing that we can have a surplus. 

Is it your opinion that the American taxpayer through his Gov- 
ernment should buy and distribute these things to the rest of the 
world, or should we do this through charitable and religious organi- 
zations ¢ 

Father Ramacuer. Well, as to charitable and religious organiza- 
tions, I was in Egypt and all through the Holy Land and I saw the 
actual distribution. I know a lot of the things that are given in 
clothing drives are hanging on the streets in Jerusalem with a price 
tag on them. People cannot afford to buy them. Where we know 
that through the Bishop’s Relief so many tons of clothing goes di- 
rect. It is a good distribution—it is a good way of distributing it. 
But as in so many things in the different countries, the people that 
need it most of all many times do not receive it. I saw it with m 
own eyes through Europe and, especially, through the Holy Land. 

Mr. Bass. Do you think that we, as lawmakers, we as people who 
are responsible for appropriating the use of the taxpayers’ money, 
do you think that we as Government officials or legislators, should 
appropriate money and buy this and give it away to foreign charity 
or should this be done by religious and charitable organizations / 

Father Ramacuer. First of all, it should be done by religious and 
charitable organizations. 

Mr. Bass. It is not, in your opinion, a responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Father Ramacuer. I do not think we can do enough of it through 
religious and charitable organizations, so that it does fall upon the 
legislative part way. I do not think that it is a tax problem. Tax- 
ing the people more is too much of a problem because, in the travels 
I have made, in Europe, I observed at first hand how people lived and 
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so on. We do not have friends over there. I think it is because we 
are giving them a lot of money. 

Mr. Bass. Foreign aid has not helped us very much. 

Father Ramacuer. No. So giving a man a dollar does not make 
friends. But when you feed an empty stomach you have made a 
friend for life, as I see it. 

Mr. Marruews. I think it would be interesting, following the 
father’s very significant statement, to point out that this Committee on 
Agriculture sponsored Federal legislation that we call Public Law 
480, By means of this particular legislation we are making available 
literally billions of dollars worth of surplus foods to our friendly 
allies, to people in need, and to our own people. 

For example, section 1 of Pr iblic Law 480, says, I believe, now that 
we have the right to swap $3. billion forth of our surplus food for 
foreign currencies these foreign currencies are going to be dead losses 
to the taxpayers of the U nited States in such instances 

An ideal use of these foreign currencies would be to build our mili- 
tary installations in these countries. 

But the pomt I want to make is, I think it is of interest to know 
that we do have a great program to get rid of our agricultural sur- 
plus to feed hungry people. And there is a limit of about $3 billion, 
as I recall, in the first part of that section 1. 

Now section 2 is just a giveaway program that the taxpayers of the 
United States support. It is to give food to our allies, and in famine 
areas. 

Then section 3 of that great program feeds 1214 million people in 
America—12¥%4 million schoolchildren—gives them supplementary 
lunch materials to eat. It feeds about 2, million people in char- 
itable institutions, and it feeds about 314 million Americans in what 
we might call disaster areas. 

I think that is one great improvement that we have made in the 
last several years in etting rid of this surplus agriculture. 

Of course, the problem is just how far can the taxpayer go, you see, 
to 0 for that program. 

Specifically, I want to ask the Father—and I have enjoyed his testi- 
mony very much—in your observation of these various programs, 
Father, could you give us any idea as to how we can better improve 
them? One thing, for example, and our committee—the chairman 
will remember—we have been very much impressed with the way the 
charitable and religious institutions have distributed this food. We 
feel that they do a better job by letting those people know that 
American taxpayers are giving them that. We are giving it to them. 

Could you give us any “better idea as to how we could distribute it 
better, to get more surplus there, to do a better job for the farmer 
and for our friends overseas ? 

Father Ramacuer. I think if the Government should do somethin 
about giving more to be handed out to charitable institutions, an 
religious institutions, it would help. It seems like there is a better 
feeling. 

You know, when something comes from the Government how we 
feel about it. They owe us a living, something like that—that is the 
response of the people actually who receive it coming from this 
organization. 
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The Lutherans have a tremendous program and they give. These 
people who are receiving it feel oh better about it. tl think the 
waste isn’t there, and the tremendous cost is cut down when it is given 
to the religious and charitable organizations. 

We do have to work very hard to get enough to give in all of these 
drives that we have. Maybe the Government oda give away some 
of their surplus through charitable and religious organizations. 

Mr. Marrnews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Are there any other questions. 

Mr. Krurcer. I have some questions. Can you tell me whether 
Minnesota has outlawed corporation farming? 

Father Ramacuer. I could not tell you that. I have not been in 
this es 

Mr. Krurcer. You made the statement that in the past 25 years 
too much legislation has been passed to help the large landowner, not 
enough for the small ones? 

Father Ramacuer. Yes. 

Mr. Krueger. I come from the neighboring State of North Dakota. 
We outlawed corporation farming in my State. I am wondering 
whether your State has? 

Father Ramacuer. True, more so in your State than in ours, the 
small farms are going down the drain. I mean, I am in constant 
touch with them. Even more so they are combining in the Dakotas. 
The man that I was talking about does not live on the farm. He lives 
in town, he runs a farm, and in the winter he goes to Florida or 
California. That is very common out in North Dakota. 

Mr. Krureer. It is, I know. 

Father Ramacuer. Since you have outlawed this, we are not get- 


= 5 Seva 
r. Krurcer. Corporation farming is outlawed—we do not have it. 

Do you believe for a minute that the Congress of the United States 
is passing laws for the big farmers and neglecting the little ones? Is 
that what your statement implies? 

Father Ramacuer. Yes; we are not doing enough for the small 
farmer, absolutely. What has the soil bank done for the small farm- 
er? Nothing. The little family-sized farm, he cannot afford to put 
anything in the soil bank. He needs every bit to feed himself, and 
so forth—every bit of the produce to feed his cattle. He cannot put 
an acre in the soil bank. 

Mr. Kruzcer. I come from the central part of North Dakota where 
the farms are about 500 acres toa farm. That is a farm unit. I know 
a small farm operator—in fact, he is a neighbor of mine in Wells 
County. And he put most of his land in the soil bank. He says, “I 
am making more money out of the soil bank than I did farming.” 

That is open to anybody. 

Father Ramacuer. What would happen to our country if they all 
thought that way? Can we justify ourselves before Almighty God 
when we have been blessed with the most productive country in the 
world and then let land lie idle? I am not talking about the poor soil. 
That is a good thing to be put in that. 

Mr. Kruscer. I would Fike to say this to you: Why should we have 

productive soil and not put it into crop, as you mentioned, if 
there is no surplus? You do not say that there is a surplus in this 
country. If there is no surplus, why then is the United States Gov- 
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ernment—the taxpayer, rather—paying a million dollars a day for 
storage rent ¢ 

Father Ramacuer. Did you notice how I put that? Isn’t our prob- 
lem one of distribution, not of surplus? I 7 not say we have extra. 

Mr. Krvzcer. Just a minute, you are taking this worldwide. Say, 
we give a million bushels, or a million tons of wheat to your organiza- 
tion, what are you going to do with it—how will you get it to Paki- 
stan or whatever country you want to ship it to? , 

Father Ramacuer. They will pay for it. Churches will gladly pay 
transportation. We have done that many times; with the charitable 
organizations. 

r. Krugcer. We sent a million tons of wheat to Pakistan about 
2 or 3 years ago. When it came to sending it over there, we were in 
difficulty with the shipping business. “What ships were going to 
carry it?” And “How much would it cost us?” 

You could run into a lot of trouble, too. 

Father Ramacuer. We are sending a lot over there at no expense 
to the Government. I think you all realize that. Tremendous 
amounts of clothing and food. 

Mr. Krueger. I think the charitable organizations throughout the 
United States are doing a marvelous job. Yours is probably one of 
the largest. We appreciate that. 

Father Ramacuer. I will stand behind the statement we have done 
very little for the small farmer. 

Mr. Krurcer. We didn’t pick out the big farmers and do it for 
them. 

Father Ramacuer. I am not talking only of corporation farmers— 
I am talking about men who buy up, as I said in my paper, bankers, 
store owners, who are making a very decent living in town, and are 
getting a pretty good price for their merchandise—are buying small 

arms. I can give you an example of 1 where he bought up 3 good 
farms, where 3 people were lost from 1 of our parishes. That is what 
I am concerned about, for one thing. 

Secondly, that instead we now have only 1 person owning and 
operating that where there were 3 before. 

That is where the 5,605 farms lost comes in. Much of it has been 
due to the soil-bank program. 

Mr. Krureer. How can you operate the small farm profitably with 
the expensive equipment? When you have good equipment, you like 
to have a larger farm to reduce your overhead. That is why farms 
are getting larger. 

Father Ramacuer. Yes; I said we are not opposed to the mecha- 
nized technical aids for farmers, so that they can operate more acres 
than they are doing at present. We are not opposed to that at all. 

Mr. Kruscer. That in itself would reduce the number of farms. 

Father Ramacuer. That is right. We expect a certain reduction, 
but still we would like to hold our own because I still think, and I 
believe you do, too, that the small family-sized farm is really the 
foundation of the Nation. 

Mr. THompson. I have been pretty thoroughly indoctrinated with 
the belief that you have expounded today. You know the great work 
of Archbishop Lucey, in Texas. His archdiocese comes into my dis- 
trict. I have 3 bishops—3 dioceses in my district, and all of the 8 tell 
me what to do. They, also, guide many of my thoughts. 
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But I think it could all be summed up this way, so far as this 
matter is concerned as to surplus, we have to consider food and fiber 
on a worldwide basis. As long as there are hungry people in the 
world, we should not consider we have a surplus in any one country. 
The problem i is one of putting the food and fiber in the hands of those 
who need it. That is a complicated problem, and probably will en- 
tail some costs on our part. I cannot believe that our basic agricul- 
tural problem is anything but one of distribution. 

Father Ramacner. That is what I think—I agree. 

Mr. Tuomerson. Are there any other questions / 

Thank you very much. 

Father Ramacuer. Thank you. I should like to add that Bishop 
Peter W. Barholome is the great Rural Life bishop. He is presi- 
dent of our National Rural Life since 2 years ago. 

Mr. JenniNGs. You have certainly hit on what I believe to be the 
crux of this whole situation : that of distribution and that of applying 
the same application of principle to the large farm that we are ap- 
plying to our small farm. 

o you not, also, agree we have a problem in distribution in this 
country ? 

Father Ramacuer. Yes. 

Mr. Jennrnes. Do you not, also, agree that we have some great need 
among our own folks? 

Father Ramacuer. People are starving in our country. 

Mr. Jennines. It happens that I come from a distressed area, and 
some few years ago I sponsored legislation. That legislation was 
later enacted into law which permits the giving of some of our surplus 
to the unemployed and those in distress. 

Certainly, it seems to me that we have a great challenge here at home 
in seeing that our own people get the proper amount of our so-called 
surplus. What can toda hat is being done throughout church organi- 
zations to see that our own home folks get the surplus? 

Father Ramacuer. We have organizations to help in this, but today 
the bishops and priests and ministers of the country, I think, are quite 
agreed on the fact that maybe we should, by our indiv idual parishes, 
take care of our own. If the prolbem is in our parish, or within the 
limits of our parish, let us try to be neighborly and cet it to them. 
To that parishioner it means more when he knows where it is going. 
If you give money to others and you do not know where it is going, 
it is a little bit different, that type of charity; but I realize that we 
have so much poverty in some sections that they cannot take care 
of it. Therefore, we will need help from outside. 

Mr. Jenninos. Isn’t it true, also, in about every section—I know at 
home every time my wife goes to some of the meetings and I go to the 
civic organizations, each time at Christmas and Thanksgivi ing, we are 
taking up something and sending baskets. What are we doing for 
them the rest of the year? One day of the year we are giving. 

Is it possible, or would it be practicable, for the churches and civic 
organizations to come to this tremendous warehouse and storage of 
surpluses and distribute some of our surpluses to them ? 

Father Ramacuer. I think it would be a very good thing. 

Mr. Jennines. Would that be a practical w ay—would it be practi- 

‘al to sponsor legislation that would permit civic organizations to get 
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from our Government warehouses surplus agricultural commodities to 
distribute to our own needy at home? 

Father Ramacuer. I think it would be. 

Mr. JenninGs. Would it jeopardize the situation of the low-income 
family by doing that? 

Father Ramacuer. I do not see where it would. Personally I don’t 
see that it would. I think it a practical way of solving part of the 
problem. 

Mr. Jennings. Do you think they would accept those responsibili- 
ties and we would have no, shall we say, scandal attached to it, that 
they become dependent upon the parishes for subsistence / 

Father Ramacuer. You are bound to have some scandal and so on in 
any charitable thing. You know some are just there to get it. That 
is about it. But because some people do not do their duty or some 
people abuse a privilege, should we forget about giving them that 
privilege? That is another question we should not overlook, I think. 
Just like one kid is always breaking windows—therefore, none of the 
young folks can use the parish hall ‘because a couple abuse it. That is 
foolish. We are never going to get anywhere to control our delin- 
quency unless we over look the few bad ones that we have and stress the 
good ones. 

So, in this there will be some scandal, but I think we can overlook it, 
and that it would be a practical way of helping a large number of 
people in our country. 

Mr. JeNNiINGs. I have long thought that the good would overshadow 
the bad that would come from such a progras. I think it should be 
varried out where the charitable and religious organizations could help 
out with the surplus at home, in somewhat the same manner as they 
are doing abroad. 

Father Ramacuer. They are doing it rather effectively abroad in 
certain areas, but there is so vast an area to cover. So many people 
need help. That is why I think we need more help. We are getting 
it. We should have more. We should have more competent men to 
study, to do research on this distribution problem. If we had that I 
think a lot of our surplus would fade away and our prices would 
naturally be better for our farm products. 

Mr. THuomprson. Thank you very much, Father. I know what you 
have had to say will be inspirational and helpful to us. Thank you 
very much. 

Father Ramacuer. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. Permit the Chair to make one brief announcement, 
then I am going to ask your Coya Knutson to take the gavel again. 

It is the ¢ ustom of this committee that we turn the gavel over to the 
member in whose district we are. When we come out to Otto's 
country, he will act as chairman, and when we go down to Don Tewes’ 
district, he will be the one; this follows the usual custom. 

The people who are our guests, in the gallery so to speak, prob- 
ably thought it was kind of rough when I had to ask them not to ap- 
plaud, but it is one of the rules of the House. We have another rule 
of the House in that it puts a stop on something else we do not like to 
do—that is, televise, recording, or pictures of what tr: anspires; that 
always violates the rules of the House. However, there is no reason 
why the committee in recess could not be televised. With that in mind, 
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I would like to give the television station a plug—WDAY television. 
At 3:30 WDAY is coming in here and set up and we will take a 10- 
minute recess during which time we will let them interview members 
of the committee and so on. It would suit me fine if we could have 
the testimony of the witness televised too, but there is good reason 
why we should not permit televising of these hearings. In the first 
place, it would be very trying to most witnesses to have those lights 
shining in their faces and all of the rest of the things that you will see 
going on when they set up these cameras. 

Mr. Bass. I think it might be well to inform them, they have 
_ many of these televised, but that is the Senate, and not the 

ouse. 

Mr. THompson. That is true. When you have seen it, you have 
seen it put on for the television cameras in the Senate. This is all 
business with the committee. That is the reason why no applause. 
That is why we have asked the witnesses to address themselves to the 
committee, rather than talk to a responsive audience out there. 

Now, Mrs. Knutson, if you will take the gavel. 

Mrs. Knutson (presiding). The next witness is Mrs. Carroll Jacob- 
son. I would like to call her now. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CARROLL JACOBSON 


Mrs. Jacosson. Thank you, Coya. I am happy to be here. I wish 
to say that it is rather difficult with the baby. I didn’t expect to 
appear. 

f ut, be that as it may, I have a clipping that I would like to read to 
you, and this was taken from the Ulen Union, which is a weekly news- 
paper. Itis for 1936, March 1. 

Wheat at that time sold for $1.12. Oats were 19 cents, barley was 
14 cents, rye 40 cents, flax $1.53. “Still the farmers are prospering,” 
is the caption underneath. 

This time we know that prices are much higher than what this 
gives, but our expenses have, also, gone up. 

For instance, we havea case in point. At one time we bought guards 
for a machine—they cost 80 cents; at the present time we pay $1.70, 
that is just about double. 

So you can see that even if we are getting much higher prices than 
we did in 1936, it, also, costs more for our expenses. 

I know as far as our farm is concerned, we have 280 acres, not all 
of it tillable, only 210 are tillable, but it is still a proposition to try 
and keep going and keep our land payments, taxes, and such up; and 
taxes have gone up. 

Our school district has been consolidated, which means even more. 
They built a new gymnasium. Who pays for it? The taxpayer, of 
course. 

They say, “Well, it isn’t going to raise the taxes,” but we know very 
well that it will raise them to some extent because the levy is raised 
accordingly. 

I feel that if we go for the small farmer and help him out, it will 
help the small-business man and all down the line. It is kind of a 
chain reaction. If we can build a new house on the farm, the plumber, 
the carpenter, the lumberman, all the way down the line get their 
share out of it and it will make income for them as well as for the 
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farmer, if he can afford to build it. So it is a chain reaction, and 
makes more income all the way around. 

If the farmers are prosperous, so will be the small-business man. 

As the Father said, the more farmers that go away from the farm 
the less people there are in the community. And, of course, that means 
less to buy in the grocery store and the other community enterprises. 
The church will lose its members, too. 

I would like to thank the committee for asking me up here. 

Mrs. Knutson. Did you hear Mr. Leroy “Bach’s testimony this 
morning ¢ 

Mrs. Jacosson. No, I was not here this morning. 

Mrs. Knutson. His third point concerned raising the standard of 
living for the farm wife and getting bathrooms into the farm homes 
under somewhat of a credit system, the same as the REA program. 
If we should put that into the home it would, certainly, be a boon to 
the farm wife. 

Mrs. Jacosson. It certainly would be. On the farm, I know that 
we do not have all of the conveniences because we have not felt that 
we could afford them. 

Weare paying forafarm. You have your taxes and the machinery, 
they are your source of income, so you have to keep those up. 

As this one man said, after you have had them about so long, there 
has to be a new piece of mac hinery because they do wear out. A lot of 
ours we bought in 1947 and then at fairly good prices but they are 
wearing out, they have to be replaced. They cost a great deal more 
than they did at that time. 

Tractors that sold for $2,400 have gone up in that period—they 
are up to over $3,000; that is a thousand dollars more. 

In Clay County the loss in income to the farmers is going to be a 
great deal because of the difference in the price from what it was. It 
was about some million dollars that the farmers have lost in Clay 
County. 

They have, also, decreased some 2,000 to 1,900 farmers. 

We have a lot of part-time farmers in our area. M: any of those 
farmers spend the hundred days, whatever the time is, so that they 
have that extra money because they can’t make it on the farm. 

Mr. Krueger was talking about small farms—they average about 
160 acres. In fact, there are more 100-acre farms than there are 
200-acre farms. 

Mr. Kruercer. Five hundred acres is the average in my State. Our 
land is not quite as productive. Youare right in the v ralley. 

Mrs. Jacosson. We do not have as produce tive land as they do farther 
west. Weare more on the hills. 

Mrs. Knutson. In that 1,800 figure, were the part-time farmers 
counted ? 

Mrs. JAconson. I think they were counted, too, in that figure. 

Mr. THompson. Mrs, Jacobson, I would like to have the record re- 
flect that you gave this very interesting testimony with a particularly 
beautiful baby in your lap. What is her name ? 

Mrs. Jacosson. Lynette May. She is about 2 months’ old. 

Mr. Tuompson. She i is a very well behaved young lady. I would 
like to have her name in the record. 

Mr. Bass. The youngest witness we have ever had. 

99133—58——4 
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Mrs. Jacopson. And one that talks the least. 

Mr. THompson. Mrs. Knutson will have the pleasant duty of fur- 
nishing you with a copy of these hearings which will have your 
daughter’s name in it and we hope that she will read that, perhaps, to 
her children. 

Mrs. Knurson. Any other questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Smalley, a newspaper editor of Perham, 
Minn. May I say that he is the first editor to be a witness before this 
committee. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY D. SMALLEY, JR., EDITOR OF THE PERHAM 
(MINN.) ENTERPRISE BULLETIN, PERHAM, MINN. 


Mr. Smatiey. Mrs. Knutson, members of the committee, after so 
many wonderful speakers here, I feel ill at ease because I do my work 
on the typewriter and not over a microphone. 

It is very gratifying to me, as a resident of this area, to note that 
the pronouncements of this committee indicate that some sort of a 
program to give the family farm an even break is just and desirable. 
In the testimony I am about to give I hope to substantiate that belief, 
and to offer you a concrete program toward the solution you seek. 

The testimony I offer is as nearly as possible a composite of the 
thinking of hundreds of farmers in this area with whom I have talked. 
I shall confine my composite to the past 10 years—and particularly the 
last 5—during which time the policies of the United States Govern- 
ment have become so dominant that they pretty much determine who 
shall be rich, who shall be poor, who shall be an economic slave, and 
who shall be free. 

In February of 1953 I wrote an article which the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau News thought well enough of to feature in a half-page 
spread reflecting the views of a number of farmers and businessmen 
with related interests. In substance it said that the farmers were not 
too concerned about the prices they were receiving, but both farmers 
and businessmen were unhappy about the cost of farm machinery 
and other manufactured goods which was rapidly climbing out of 
sight. This, of course, was a warning of the beginning of the now 
famous cost-price squeeze. 

There is one farmer-inspired paragraph in that article I would 
like to quote: 

Government “buying up” of surpluses can only lead to one thing as surpluses 
mount—control of production. If the Government is going to buy up excess pro- 
duction, it is going to be forced to tell the farmer what and how much he can 
raise. I don’t believe the American farmer wants that. Somewhere along the 
line there must be a middle ground where the farmer gets a just return from 
his labors without being hamstrung and managed by the Government and its 
agencies. 

It was about this time that Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson announced that dairy products would be supported for another 
year at 90 percent of parity. 

He let it be known that during this year of grace his Department 
expected the dairy farmers to solve their own problem and hence- 
forth the parity formula would be used only as a disaster floor under- 
neath the dairy industry. 
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This, of course, was the portent of flexible supports and presaged 
the great debate as to whether the flexible supports kettle was blacker 
than the 90 percent of parity pot. 

The dairy farmers I talked with in the Perham area thought the 
do-it-yourself idea of increasing efficiency and stimulating consump- 
tion was a good idea—with reservations. They voted more money for 
advertising, which was deducted from their cream checks, and began 
casting around more intensively for new cost-cutting methods. 

However, the average value of a milk cow had dropped from 
$251 to $202 in a single year. Dairy farmers had already increased 
milk production by 5 5 percent in 1952 in an attempt to meet the cost- 
price squeeze. This 5 percent increase was accomplished mainly 
through better feeding practices and more efficient breeding since the 
number of milk cows increased by less than 3 percent. Many of that 
3 percent were culls kept on the farm temporarily by low beef prices. 

In view of these developments the farmers had some misgivings 
about being cut loose to shift for themselves in an economy which is 
pretty much controlled by Government policy. Some of the well es- 
tablished, topnotch farmers favored a root-hog-or-die policy, but the 
shades of opinion in that direction fell off rapidly from there. 

Some of these topnotchers came up the hard way; some were aided 
in varying degrees by inheritance. Virtually all of them will admit 
“[’d hate to start farming from scratch under present conditions.” 

But let us return to the discussion of flexible supports which Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson advocated as a solution. It 
was his contention that loweri ing the price of a commodity would auto- 
matically cause a drop in pr oduction. 

In the area served by my newspaper, there is nothing in my memory 
to substantiate this contention. In fact it has been by my experience 
that the opposite is more likely to be true. I asked Mr. Roman Vor- 
gert, manager of our local creamery, what he thought would happen 
if the dairy, price supports were cut. 

“The farmers will just increase production to keep their gross up,” 
was his immediate reply. He was right. His patrons added more 
cows to their herds and produced 185,000 more pounds of butterfat 
than they did before supports were cut. The creamery paid these 
patrons almost the same gross amount as it did the previous year. 

At the same time wheat farmers in the area were voting over- 
whelmingly in favor of strict acreage allotments and rigid supports; 
their reasons for doing this are not as easily pinpointed, but since many 
of them were also the creamery patrons I have just mentioned, some 
parallel economic thinking seems obvious. 

Farmers in my area called attention to the fact that the dairy in- 
dustry which is pretty much a family farm operation had been singled 
out for cuts even though the Government subsidy of the dairy in- 
dustry amounted to less than 2 percent (1.67 percent, I believe) of its 
$20 billion gross ($345,400,000). This compared rather unfavorably 
with the $10 billion wheat crop which was subsidized to the extent 
of 35 percent or about $3,679,000,000. Cotton crop was subsidized 
over 12 percent and tobacco crop about 10 percent. 

Aside from the inequities among the various segments of the Nation’s 
agriculture, flexible supports, as applied to this area, failed to aid 
farmers in their quest for real parity with the rest of the population. 
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They failed everyone save the big producer, and the processors, who 
made millions, sometimes without lifting a finger. 

Flexible supports have failed to reduce surpluses and cut — 
tion. At any level short of planned bankruptcy for many farmers, 
they will do neither. 

he soil bank which was trial ballooned in the New York Herald 
Tribune in September of 1955 was a tacit admission of these failures. 
It, too, was to fail, a fact which has now been admitted. Why it was 
foredoomed to failure should have been as apparent in Washington as 
it was to the people of my area whose opinions prompted me to write 
to wit. (Incidentally, these statements were made over a period of 
4 or 5 months prior to the enactment of soil bank and acreage reserve 
programs. ) 

Acreage control in this day of modern fertilizers, potent insecticides, and 
hybrid seeds is a myth. It was tried with potatoes. The farmers moved the 
rows and plants closer together, added better seed and insecticides. The results 
were a tremendously increased production, complete failure of the plan, and 
the abandoning of subsidies after quite a few potato barons had made enough 
_to retire at the expense of the public * * *. It is a negative program akin to the 
frowsy thinking of the Tugwell-Wallace era. Apparently, the Democrats have 
no monopoly on brainstorms * * *. I can find only 1 farmer in 10 around here 
who favors the soil bank. (This was contained in a letter to Senator Thye.) 
They feel there is something wrong with a program which pays someone for not 
doing something * * *. It will be a big operators bonanza without aiding the 
little guy for whom it was ostensibly designed. 

It seems to me that events in the past 2 years have pretty well sub- 
stantiated the thinking of the people in my area. To say, “We told 
you so” would be futile. Maybe you knew it before we did, but 
somewhere along the line common sense got lost in the political horse- 
trading. 

So much for history. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? Is there a sensible remedy : 
and, if so, what is it ? 

Whatever it is that you decide in the next Congress had better be 
pretty good. Between the abuses and excuses which have been called 
farm programs, the 85 or 90 percent of the population who are not 
farmers are ready to toss the whole kit and caboodle out the window. 
The only reason some of these programs have survived as long as 
they did is that this 85 or 90 percent of the population wouldn’t care 
to be closer than 5 miles downwind to a manure spreader. 

Up to this time, supports have been primarily by the crop or the 
industry with the consumer first paying to keep prices up, and then 
paying the higher price he paid to provide. In addition, the con- 
sumer has been taxed for storage, deterioration, nonfeasance, and 
malfeasance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Consumer are about ready to enforce a basic change. 
and I am about to suggest a basic outline which may suit most con- 
sumers and most farmers. 

Before so doing I should like to reveal the fundamentals upon which 
this plan is based. 

It seems to me that something is dead wrong with the thinking of 
a Government and its people when God’s bounty is regarded as some 
sort of a.curse. 

It seems to me that it is wrong for a government to deliberately 
aggravate a trend in agriculture, when it should be easing the pangs 
of that transition. 
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It seems to me that the Government of the United States still recog- 
nizes the right of the average farmer to life, and, to some extent the 
right to liberty, but it has forgotten entirely about his right to the 
pursuit of happiness. 

It seems to me that to the consumer, Government agricultural poli- 
cies should be something besides a pain in his paycheck. 

Now it is my firm belief that when these four fundamental ingre- 
dients are properly compounded and applied to the American farm 
problem, that it will cease to be both an economic and a political 
difficulty. 

Before we attempt to translate these principals into legislation we 
run up against the problem of definition. Just who, for the intents 
and purposes of this proposed solution, is a farmer? 

I am told there are somewhere between a half million and a million 
farmers whose annual gross production averages somewhere between 
$500 and $2,000. The problems of many of these farmers defy an 
answer as nearly as I can see. Perhaps the solution to the farm 
problem in their case—as Dr. R. Francis, an outstanding rural sociolo- 
gist at the University of Minnesota put it—is to classify them as 
something else, for they are not, in the currently accepted sense of the 
word, farmers anyway. 

What I have to suggest will not greatly aid these people, though 
I believe it will best that which has been enacted in the past, and it 
has definite possibilities where real ability and willingness are evident. 

I my area, the 80-acre farm—once the mark of distinction—is no 
longer feasible except in certain specialized fields. The 160 is now 
marginal. According to surveys conducted in both Minnesota and 
lowa, the most efficient farm in this region is in the 400-acre neighbor- 
hood. 

That 400-acre figure may come as quite a surprise to many people 
who had been of the opinion that efficiency could be measured only in 
the thousands of acres. 

That theory is an oversimplification which should and can be ex- 
ploded. Iam sorry that I have not had the time nor the resources to 
do so, but I think I can draw you a small parallel which may illustrate 
the folly of past and present farm programs. 

For instance in the newspaper business—and these figures are 
merely proportional to protect the innocent—a publisher may have 
2 men who produce a gross volume of printing for the use of society 
in the amount of $20,000 each; another may have 20 men, each of 
whom might produce $20,000 each for posterity. Is then the man 
with 20 employees entitled to 10 times the compensation of the man 
with 2, despite the fact that he with 20 has been unable to up the 
productive capacity of the individual employee? 

Or by the same token, should the employer of 2,000 persons make a 
thousand times as much? [I can tell you that in my business, the 
employer of 20 in many cases would settle for the profit of the em- 
ployer with 2, and many an employer of 2,000 is happy to keep from 
going broke. 

Now let us say the Federal Government stepped in and subsidized 
the newspapers like it has subsidized agriculture—say a thousand 
dollars per employee straight across the board. I would deem further 
amplification an insult to your intelligence of my farm friends. 
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These programs remind me of the famous 50-50 French sausage, made 
from 1 horse and 1 rabbit. 

At this time I should like to propose what I consider a more 
equitable deal. I am rather hopeful that it is of a bipartisan nature, 
for it has been read into the Congressional Record from both sides of 
the aisle. 

In amplification of the four fundamentals mentioned a few moments 
ago, this program is designed to move surpluses into fields more con- 
ducive to the welfare of mankind than their present repose in Gov- 
ernment storage bins. 

It would aid the farmer who is now too old to be uprooted and 
transplanted into another field for which he is neither equipped to be 
self-suflicient, nor able to make a greater contribution to our society— 
not to mention that he might be unhappy. 

It would leave to the ambitious and ingenious a large segment of the 
market to fight over in the best of American tradition. 

It would,help the young farmer get started by providing a sound 
base upon which to obtain credit. In this connection I would like to 
point out that the average age of the American farmer has gone up 
alarmingly, while we have made little or no provision for human 
obsolescence. If we are not careful, we are going to be looking for 
farmers like we now look for American sputniks. 

I propose that Congress adopt a limited, direct subsidy based on. 
the individual farmer instead of the crop or the industry. 

I would pay full 100 percent parity on the first $5,000 of gross pro- 
duction; 95 percent on the second $5,000; 90 percent on the third; 85 
percent on the fourth and 80 percent on the fifth $5,000. Any gross 
production over this $25,000 total would not be subsidized at all. 

I would abandon all Government purchases and storage of farm 
products and let supply and demand govern consumer prices. 

I would let the farmer grow anything he wants to in any quantity 
he desires without production controls or restrictions of any kind. 
And I wouldn’t pay him a dime for so-called good practices. 

Now certain protective devices would have to be incorporated. The 
merit clause in the current wool direct subsidy program 1s an example. 
It provides that the farmer who produces quality wool and does a bet- 
ter job of marketing receives more subsidy than those whose product 
is inferior and whose marketing job leaves something to be desired. 

I would also have the Government retain a reasonable percentage 
of the direct subsidy to be paid out in the event of crop failure, flood, 
pestilence, or other disaster. 

I would like to point out that this is a thoroughly positive approach. 
No one can benefit unless he produces—and produces effectively and 
efficiently. The consumer would benefit which might help raise the 
nutritional standard of those with limited income. The Government 
would save a lot of money which the big producers say they don’t 
want anyway, and the Department of Agriculture would be relieved 
of a great many complex purchase and storage problems. 

I doubt that it would interfere with the natural growth in size and 
productivity of the family farm. It would, however, provide these 
farmers with a healthy economic climate in which to enjoy life, lib- 
erty—and if you please—the pursuit of happiness. 
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Mrs. Knurson. Thank you very much, Mr. Smalley. Mr. Thomp- 
son was saying that he thought this was the first time that any news- 
ne editor had appeared before this committee. We are v ery happy 

to have your views, and I think you made an excellent statement. 

Are there questions from the members of the committee ? 

Mr. Bass. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Smalley, I certainly should wish it could be this simple. I 
like your suggestion. Let me ask you this question. If you open up 
and take off all production controls, open production up to anyone 
who wants to produce, and you subsidize, as you say, the first $5,000 
worth of production at 100 percent, and the next $5,000 at 95 percent, 
and so on down the line, and then you do not subsidize the other, what 
are you going to do with the commodities that are subsidized and have 
to, as a result of the subsidy, go into Government storage somewhere? 

Mr. Smatry. I do not believe I follow you. Have to go into Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Bass. You plan direct production payments instead of putting 
them into storage? 

Mr. Smatiry. That is right. The farmer would sell his produce in 
the open markets and receive a slip showing what he received for it 
and the difference. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, a production payment program—— 

Mr. Smatiey. Similar to what you are now doing in wool. 

Mr. Bass. This is the same thing as the Brannan plan which was 
proposed many years ago? 

Mr. Smauey. It is a modified version to some extent, yes. I think 
it has some refinements. 

As to this merit clause, I think we have got to a point now where 
agricultural programs are going to have to be limited or the urban 
areas will not go along with them. I think you can now take some of 
those ideas. 

The fact that Mr. Brannan proposed them is nothing against them, 
I believe. 

Mr. Bass. Let me ask you this question. In fact, I proposed it to 
the committee and have talked about it. Instead of saying this, that 
we are going to put the man on the Brannan plan for $5 000 a year, 
and so forth, how would you think of a program of subsidizing a 
farmer, so to speak, or supporting the farmer’s crop, if 75 percent of 
his total income comes from his labor on the farm and quit subsidizing 
the people who own farms and use them as a sideline, such as the 
president of the bank or someone who owns a mill ? 

Mr. Smattey. I think that is an excellent idea. It does not conflict 
in any way with this program. It is an additional idea. 

Mr. THomrson. The farmer would not participate unless he was a 
bona fide farmer ? 

Mr. Smatiery. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuompson. It might be interesting to all here present if I tell 
you something I ran into in Germany a few weeks ago. Apparently, 
in Germany, nobody can buy a farm and own it unless he is qualified 
to operate it asa farmer. Is that not a fact to the knowledge of those 
present? That is the way I understood it over there. They have to 
live on it and operate it. 
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If that were the case in the United States, it would go a long way 
toward solving our problem. 

Mr. Marruews. Would you yield? 

Mr. Bass. Yes; I yield back to the Chairman. 

Mr. Matruews. i find your thought very stimulating, I would like 
vow to the witness. There are some aspects of it that I wonder 
about. 

For example, if you pay a full 100 percent parity on the first $5,000 
of gross production, the idea being that he sells it in the market place 
and gets the difference between what he gets for it and, say, 100 percent 
of a as I understand it ? 

r. SMALLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Marruews. Suppose he has no market for it at all. My farmers 
many times have watermelons for example, and the brokers won’t even 
make them an offer on them. 

Can you get away, as a practical problem, from this terrible problem 
of storage and the allied problems ? 

Mr. Smautey. I do not think there would be any storage on water- 
melons. 

Mr. Marruews. How is he planning to get paid when he cannot even 
get anything at all for his watermelons! It has no market value. 

could mention many other vegetables like that. 

Mr. Smauttey. I think that the answer to that is that he has to raise 
something he can sell. 

Mr. THompson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Marrnews. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. You base your whole concept on a certain amount 
of production. And he has not got production until he has sold it. So 
the $5,000 comes after he has gone to the market with his commodity ? 

Mr. Smauiey. That is right. He has to produce in order to get it. 
He cannot put his land in the soil bank and go to Florida and get it. 

Mr. Marruews. My idea is that the man produces and cannot sell. 
He has no market for it. How in the world, he has no market for it, 
is he going to figure out some way to be paid on this plan? 

Mr. THompson. You cannot do it, if you understand the plan prop- 
erly. He is not in business with this plan until he has produced and 
sold. AmTIright? 

Mr. Smautiey. That is the general idea. 

Mr. THompson. So the farmer then has the responsibilities of pro- 
ducing only what he can sell ? 

Mr. Smautiey. That is true. 

Mr. THompson. If he goes off on a tangent and produces something 
that will not sell, then that is his problem. 

Mr. Matruews. That would be saying like in the case of wheat, if he 
could get no market for his wheat, he would just be in bad luck then, 
wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Smatey. I do not think that you can prove anything by analy- 
sis. There is always a market for cant of some degree. T think you 
have got to allow that economics did work before the Government’s 
fiddling around with it. 

Mr. Marruews. I think your thought was stimulating. 

Mr. Krvuscer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Matruews. Yes. Iamthrough with the floor. 
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Mr. Krurcer. May I make a suggestion, that you better have some of 
those farmers go to Florida, and eat Mr. Matthews’ watermelons. 

Mr. Marruews. They are very welcome. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you, Mr. Smalley. 

Mr. Smauiey. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. I will next call Mrs. Raymond Griswold of Mahno- 
men County, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RAYMOND GRISWOLD, MAHNOMEN 
COUNTY, MINN. 


Mrs. Griswotp. Honorable Congresswoman, members of the com- 
mittee, other delegates, and friends, my name is Mrs. Raymond Gris- 
wold. My husband and I operate a 550-acre farm with the help of 
our children. We respectfully submit the following report and rec- 
ommendations. 

One of the smallest agricultural counties in the State of Minnesota, 
Mahnomen, in which 800 farm families formerly lived, in the last 5 
years has lost 72 farm families because of the national agricultural 
policy of President Eisenhower and Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son. 

Further, in 1957, some 60 farms of Mahnomen County were enrolled 
in the acreage reserve and conservation reserve of the soil-bank pro- 
gram, further reducing the number of farm families in our county. 

Those of us family farmers that are still on the farm feel very 
insecure, and are wondering when we will be found out of business. 
Farmers of this county feel that they are being made plain suckers 
a such power magnates as General Electric, General Motors, and 

eneral Eisenhower. 

This policy of forcing the family farmer off the land must be 
stopped. We request that the Subcommittee on Agriculture of our 
National Congress will pass legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress which will assure the family farmer at least 100 percent of 
parity for his service to his country—that of producing the best food 
and fiber in the world. 

We recommend that you pass legislation which will enact into law a 
system of production payments that will be equivalent to 100 percent 
of parity, direct to the farmer, from the National Government. This 
would represent the difference between what the farmer receives in 
the market place, and full parity as computed at a national average. 

We favor that all farm commodities come under a production pay- 
ment system, except in cases where the gross income exceeds $25,000 
per year. 

We further recommend legislation authorizing farmers by a two- 
thirds majority vote to adjust their production and marketing on all 
farm commodities to that volume which can be absorbed at fair prices. 

Then I would like to deviate from my script, and it has to do with 
some legislation that I believe would be possible for your committee 
to enact. 

In the spring of 1957, this year, in February, our cattle were tested 
for Bang’s disease. We were in the milk production business of 
grade A milk. We had 52 female milk stock, including heifers, 45 of 
which would be milking now if we had not had the incidence of Bang’s 
disease inthe herd. We lost them all, 52 head. 
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These cattle are valued by the Government at $125 per head. There 
is no place where we can find good dairy stock to replace our herd at 
$125 per head. Part of our dairy herd consisted of Jersey cattle. 

When the cattle are branded for Bang’s they go to market as one- 
way cattle. You know they cannot go back to the farm. And the 
buyer knows they cannot go back to the farm. So they are sold as 
cutters or canners, no matter what the quality. The government— 
between the State and the National Government—pays us an indem- 
nity, if our cattle do not bring $125 a head on the market, on these 
condemned cattle. But, they pay that only to the extent of $125, 
divided between the State and the National Government. In other 
words, if I sold a Jersey cow for $50 on the market, I will get only 
$25 additional for her between the 2, which would make her value 
$75. It is way below the $125 subsidy. 

I would recommend that that indemnity be increased on these cattle 
by at least $50 on ordinary, and on purebred stock at least $100 to be 
shared equally. 

We have mentioned this to our State legislators, but they say they 
can do nothing unless we have action of the National Congress as well. 

I believe that would fall under your committee here. Would it be 
possible to do something about this? 

I might also say, not only was our herd completely destroyed but 
72 more herds in Mahnomen County were completely or partially de- 
stroyed because of Bang’s disease. 

Our family consists of five children. We have raised foster children 
for 17 years, and some of our children are grown now. They have 
seen what we have gone through, and none of them have shown any 
indication that they wish to go back on the farm for a living. That 
is “for the birds,” if they are going to take it away from them after 
all of the hard work that has been put into it, as we have done. So 
we are sending some of them to college. 

Our oldest daughter got out of high school and found work imme- 
diately in Fargo, in the Bell Telephone Co. at $180 a month. We do 
not get that from the cows that we have left after 52 were sold. 

So I cannot blame them for that attitude nor can we encourage them 
to come back to the farm where they may put in their life’s labor and 
lose everything that they have invested. 

I thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. As to the statement that you brought up about the 
cattle and Bang’s disease, I am a member of the Dairy Subcommittee 
in Congress and I think that is our field. I shall surely present this 
to that committee. Of course, it has to be acted upon by the entire 
Agricultural Committee. 

I do thank you for your very excellent statement. It was very well 
presented. 

Are there questions ? 

Thank you. 

Now I would like to call Mr. John Witt, of New York Mills, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WITT, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
COOPERATIVE SERVICES, INC., MINNESOTA 


Mr. Wirt. Honorable Chairman and members of the Family Farm 
‘Subcommittee, I am appearing for the New York Mills members of 
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the following cooperatives, namely, Cooperative Services, Inc., Mills 
Farmers Elevator Co., Mills Cooperative Locker Plant, New York 
Mills Cooperative Creamery Association, and the New Y ork Mills and 
Heinola ‘Credit Union to present the drastic conditions the farmers 
are in under the Benson flexible farm price program. 

There will be many farmers, businessmen, and cooperatives going 
broke if we cannot have such legislation passed as the Brannan pro- 
gram for farmers. 

We must always remember, “As the farmer prospers, so does the 
Nation.” 

After farmers pay expenses there is nothing left for new machinery 
or depreciation of buildings and machinery or for security for their 
retiring years. Ezra Benson, by dropping support prices simply 
skimmed’ most of the cream off’ the top leaving the farmers only 
enough skimmed milk to pay the expenses. 

‘ity consumers are not getting the benefits, so the speculators must 
be getting this cream that was taken from farmers by Benson’s action. 
Farmers are not going to sit idly by, living on a little or nothing 
while the rest of the country is prospering. Politicians need to get 
something done. Time is running out if we are going to save the 
family type farmer. 

The following statement was issued by Jerry Voorhis in the No- 
vember issue of the Co- -op Report : 

The United States Department of Agriculture estimates that the United 
States farm population decreased by no less than 22 million between 1920 
and 1953. 

Benson’s farm program seems to be aimed at plowing under about 
half of the farmers of this country. Too many Democrats and Re- 
publicans agree with him. 

Inder these conditions the farmer is forced to borrow money in 
the form of mortgages, installment buying, and loans from high in- 
terest charging loan sharks. The results will be that we again will 
see the “good old Hoover days,” of the early thirties when farmers 
lost their farms for a few thousands of dollars with a life’s work of 
the family gone to ruin. 

No matter how efficient the farmer becomes, he cannot produce food 
below cost. Why should the farmer be at the mercy of prices set at 
the market place! } 

Since 1952 Minnesota lost 7,636 farms; Ottertail County lost 343 
farms or an average of 80 farmers per year. Our neighboring town- 
ship of Homestead north of us has lost 12 farm families in the last 2 
years. And in checking Paddock and other townships of our com- 
munity we find 44 vacant farms, each one placed into the soil bank. 
This is a total of 26 families less from only 2 townships. 

And the New York Mills Consolidated School recently has lost 20 
pupils which resulted in about $5,000 less school aid for our school. 
At the rate the farm family is disappearing from our communities, 
what is going to happen to our schools, churches, hospitals, business 
establishments and the roads? Who will pay the taxes and keep our 
communities prosperous when he is forced off his land? 

How are farmers sharing in the Nation’s income? 

Farmers are about 1314, percent of the total national population 
and are receiving about 6 percent of the national income. 
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Industry with total assets of $167 billion is putting these assets to 
work and netting a profit of about $95 billion a year. 

Agriculture with total assets of $160 billion is making a net in- 
come of only about $12 billion. 

Farm prices are near the lowest point they have been in 15 years, 
while farm costs have remained near their alltime high. Therefore, 
the farmer must have 100 percent of parity for his product which 
will be equal to the goods he must buy. 

Full parity means equality, and equality means uniformity. We 
agree with the slogan that a sound farm program for American 
farmers should be directed toward abundance, production of food 
to supply the American people with full diets, as well as abundance 
for a E “Banish the starvation of hunger from the earth.” 

The farmer has been quick to learn the difference between talk 
about a free market and the support price of farm commodities. The 
first which is talk about a free market is hot air; and the second which 
is the support price of farm commodities is bread and butter. No 
one can live on hot air. 

We must save the family type farmers for the welfare of our 
Nation and the good of the American people. So I urge Congress 
to —— a farm program which includes, namely : 

1. Full parity for all farm products. 

2. Full price support for the first $15,000 income of production, 
with no crop reduction required. 

3. Production payments direct to farmers on the difference between 
the market price and 100 percent of parity. 

4. The farmer committeeman system to be restored. 

5. A national food-stamp program for old-age pensioners, school 
lunches, unemployed workers, and dependents. 

We must have this type of farm program passed to stabilize our 
economy and give the farmers the same advantages in our society as 
all other groups which will help make America a democratic nation 
for which our forefathers fought. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity of appearing before this 
committee. 

Mrs. Knutson. Are there questions by the committee / 

We thank you, Mr. Witt, for your excellent statement. 

Mr. Wirr. Thank you. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Madam Chairman, if you will permit me I should 
like to make an observation which is of tremendous interest to the 
committee, and I think it will be to all of you who have been here 
with us. This is the first time we have ever held a hearing at which 
members of the high school were in attendance. All day long a very 
well regulated and quiet influx has been coming and going of these 
students. I, certainly, wish to say to you, who are now in the gallery, 
how much we welcome your presence here. 

I wish to commend you and the members of your faculty who have 
arranged to have you here with us. 

I want to say to you—and I know everyone here present will 
agree—that the problems we face on this committee are very diffi- 
cult, and I have a feeling that some of you are the ones that will settle 
them rather than us older people. So you have been, and are, most 
welcome. 
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I hope you will continue to be with us as long as the committee is 
in session. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Knurson. Thank you. 

I should like to deviate here. I notice a gentleman from Pencer, 
Mr. Verland Orvis, and we would like to have him take the stand at 
this time as he is a long way from home. 


STATEMENT OF VERLAND ORVIS, PENCER, MINN. 


Mr. Orvis. Madam Chairman, I would like to introduce myself. 
I am Verland Orvis, and I am a typical farmer. Probably, I will 
clam up and probably won't be able to say a thing because this is the 
first time I have ever attended a meeting like this. But, I felt it was 
my duty to my community to come up and say what few words I 
might be able to squeeze out. 

I think most of the subjects I had in mind have been pretty well 
covered. And to think of a subject that has not been mentioned, I 
would like to talk about me. 

As I said, I believe I am a typical farmer, and I started—well, I 
was married in 1937, that will be 20 years—it was the 20th of this 
month. It was not too easy to start farming at that time. I didn’t 
have any backing. I would not say that exactly. We had the FSA 
program at that time, and after I was married a year or so we did 
get help from FSA. That is how I got started in farming. I think 
I will thank them the rest of my life. 

And we bought land that was tax-delinquent land. We had time 
to select this before. 

I was too young to remember those hard times when those farmers 
must have let that land go. 

But when I purchased this land it was for $3 an acre covered with 
bluegrass, maybe lots of slews and water, and we didn’t have any 
roads for the last three-quarters of a mile. 

And the reason I would like to cover my history, well, is because 
I believe it was typical. And most of the young people in that 
area were doing the very same thing at that time. 

When they got married they, naturally, went to farming. That was 
the only thing todo. I believe most of them like myself had no doubt 
in their mind that they would succeed. I believe we did. 

I had five children, all in grade school at the same time. 

I started out with no fences, the land was burnt over, some grass for 
pasture, and it was not easy. But with the FSA program we went 
right ahead and I believe by the time of 1950—we had started with 
80 acres—we increased our farm to 320 acres, 280 acres of farmland. 
We probably made half a mile of dragline ditches. We built a barn, a 
chickenhouse, a granary, and a modern house. And we did that all 
by ourselves. We had a hard-working family—when the children got 
older they pitched in. 

I believe that is the thing we should look forward to. 

When the Second World War came we were on the farm and when 
the call came out for food we were in a place to produce. We didn’t 
have all of the land open then. We went ahead and produced all we 
could and at the same time opening up more land. And probably 
we did too good a job. 
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I am inclined to agree with the Father. I do not believe we have 
asurplus. I think it is just poor distribution. 

Probably, we would still have been doing good, but when you have 

oor crops—not all of the farms in the county had poor crops for the 

ast 5 years—but it seemed that we were planting the wrong crops. 
And for the last 5 years we just have not made it farming. We have 
been supplementing our income with working in the State forests and 
today even that is pinching. 

I believe it was mentioned here this forenoon that some of the tim- 
ber was putup onauction. Ihave had that. 

In order to live last winter we built up jack pine 414 a cord, which 
left a margin of $8. That price left $7 for producing the wood on 
the landing. 

I do not think that we would have been able to keep our farm this 
long if it had not been for outside income. Probably, that is right. 

I do not know, but I feel that if prices were up and farming was 
right, we should not have to go out and do outside work. I think in 
a case like I have, I have had 5 children, I believe we should have been 
able to make our living on the 250-acre farm, if things had been right. 
As it has been, we could make money in the woods. It was clear 
money. 

And when we invested money in the farm we didn’t get a crop: 
the money went. Well, we tried our best; we kept trying every year. 
Even this year we still planted our crop, rented the farm out, but most 
of it I kept to hay land and to pasture, but I rented out the-crop acres, 
because I just didn’t feel that I could go ahead and buy the combine. 
I wanted to keep the farm. That is the thing that I have in mind. 

But we had to spray for mustard—it was too wet. We hired an 
airplane. 

Later on we noticed grasshoppers. We had tospray for those. 

It ended up with flax. And I hope the deer get fat on it. 

One other thing I would like to mention. A lot of my neighbors 
are not there. They were not fortunate enough to a get a piece of 
timber to keep going. A lot went to the Iron Range. We are losing 
neighbors right and left. 

If anyone tells you that they are poor farmers that are leaving, they 
are badly mistaken. I believe some of the most hard-working and 
efficient farmers, the ones wideawake, enough to see a better living for 
the family somewhere else, are the ones that are leaving. 

If we cannot make a living on the farm, the people that produce 
the food, I believe that the whole Nation is going to paler: 

So I think this problem should be brought more home to the con- 
sumer people. I believe that it is up to them to side in with us and 
see that most of us can, in some way, figure out a program so we can 
stay on the farm. 

Most of us would rather live on the farm, and probably, earn 25 
percent less, if we could stay just where we are, where we feel at home. 
Many of them have done it. 

I believe it was mentioned here by another witness that probably 
some of these farmers should not be here, these small ones that prob- 
ably do not make a thousand dollars on their gross income. I believe 
they were important in the Second World War in furnishing our food, 
the little farmers. And, also, the ones that were trying harder. And 
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they are the ones that have been hit the hardest in our area. ‘The ones 
that did not plant anything and sat back and made a few dollars are 
getting by all right, but the ones that went out and tried to buy good 
feed, tried to cultivate their land and then do not get a crop, well, 
you know it is a lot of money spent that they do not get back. 

Some people mentioned that farmers do not like quotas. Usually 
that isn’t the farmer that says that, from what I have read in the 
papers. Most of us, when we vote on quotas in our area, vote nearly 
100 percent. I believe we have to have quotas until some better way 
can be figured out. I certainly am not against them. 

I think we should have better distribution. It, certainly, has to come 
from the Government in Washington which, certainly, has to make the 
rules. You cannot leave it up to each individual farmer. He will make 
the most money he can and do the best for his family. If there is more 
money in hogs he will raise more hogs. I do not think it can be done 
that way. 

I believe that is all I have to say. I did not mean to say that much. 

Mr. Knutson. Well, Mr. Orvis, you did very well. Wedo thank you 
for coming such a long way to submit your testimony. 

Are there questions by the members of the committee ? 

Mr. McMitzian. What do you think is the most immediate trouble 
on your farm? Do you think it is the acreage reduction, or do you 
think it is a price problem ? 

Mr. Orvis. Certainly, the weather has been a big problem, we will 
have to admit that, in our part of the country. 

But you have to have a price big enough in the good years to carry 
vou over the poor years. We all know that. I do not believe we have 
had it. 

Mr. McMiian. What do you produce on your farm ? 

Mr. Orvis. Well, I still raise sheep. I have kept my cattle the last 
few years and felt that I didn’t make any money. The sheep I have 
always felt I made some money on them. As you know, the wool pay- 
ment helps out every year. 

I keep enough for pasture and, also, hay land. But we have raised a 
lot of flax, and I have a wheat allotment, I believe, of 1614 acres. And 
grains and barley, until the last year, disease or weather has taken the 
barley—we do not know which. 

Mr. McMiiian. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, I should like to turn the gavel back to 
you. 

Mr. THompson (presiding). We are going to take a recess for the 
next 10 minutes and let these television cameras come in and “work” 
on the committee as they may so desire. 

(At this point a 10-minute recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Tuompson (presiding). The committee will be in order. 

T now again turn the gavel over to Mrs. Knutson. 

Mrs. Knutson (presiding). Our next witness possibly has come 
farthest of all to testify. He is Mr. Reich of California. We would 
like to call him as the next witness and he will identify himself before 
the microphone. We have many small farmers in the State of Cali- 
fornia, too, and we are very glad to have him with us. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM REICH, ASSISTANT EDITOR, CALIFORNIA 
FARM REPORTER 


Mr. Retcu. Madam Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, members of 
the committee and fellow farmers of Minnesota, my name is William 
Reich. I am also assistant editor of the California Reporter and 
member of the California Farm Research and Legislative Cotemithes: 

I am speaking as an individual but I would like to give the posi- 
tion of our committee and we will file a supplemental statement in 
writing later. 

We are very glad to be here in Minnesota and we hope that the 
committee will sometime come to California to study our family farm 
situation there, because it is very crucial. 

The 1954 census showed that 14,000 California family farms were 
wiped out in the period between 1950 and 1954, which is more than 
10 percent of the total, and this trend has been accelerated in the past 
2 years. 

We have in California concrete examples of what communities 
would be without family farms. California has more corporation 
farms than any other State in the Union. And we have huge areas 
where you can travel mile after mile through fields of cotton and 
wheat and you will never see a farmhouse, because those farms are 
managed from Montgomery Street in San Francisco or from other 
city headquarters. 

We have communities in California that have residents only part 
of the year, because the farmers do not live there. 

The small businesses and the like which are there can operate only 
during the season. At other times there is nothing. 

These communities have no adequate churches or schools or any- 
thing that we associate with any American community like we have 
here in Fergus Falls and other cities that are dependent more or less 
upon the existence of the family farm. 

Last year at the Farm Bureau convention in Fresno County, Dr. 
Earl Butz said that— 
the farm problem is caused in part by the fact that we have too many drug- 
store cowboys running our farms. 

Well, I investigated in California and I wondered what these drug- 
store cowboys were and I could never find out. It seems to me that 
most people running the farms there were serious and efficient, doing 
the best that they could against great odds. 

One reason I came all the way out here, I wanted to see if there 
were any drugstore cowboys out here. But I cannot see any at all here 
in the audience. 

Mr. Don Paarlberg from the Department of Agriculture addressed 
the Farm Bureau convention just this week, on Monday. He said: 

We should stop thinking about prices and thinking of volume of production; 
and farmers, in order to stay in business, should increase their volume more. 

It seems to me we have too many surpluses already. And of 
course, what he is actually advocating there is that volume be in- 
creased by certain farmers and that means the corporation farmers 
who can increase their volume. But most family farms cannot do 
that because they 4 not have the means. 
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We have been interested recently in the case of the poultrymen. 
And I would like to state some of their problems in California. 

Perhaps, there are more small poultry family farmers there than 
any other category in our State, running around twenty-five or thirty 
thousand. The broiler and fryer people have been in very bad cir- 
cumstances due mainly to the fact that the cost of production is rela- 
tively high there and tremendous quantities of poultry are being im- 
ported into the State from Arkansas and Texas, and some of the 
States represented by our Congressmen here. 

We feel that about the only solution is to have some sort of national 
control over poultry production. We know that one State alone can- 
not solve that great overproduction in the poultry industry at the 
present time which is due greatly to the fact that these companies and 
processors are integrating the whole industry vertically and increas- 
ing production tremendously. 

So our committee has recently come out in favor of bill H. R. 3980, 
which was introduced by Representative Auchincloss, of New Jersey, 
which would set up a national poultry control program, a program 
controlled by the poultrymen themselves. And, of course, before any 
controls could be applied, whatever it would be, would be put to a 
vote of the poultrymen nationally. 

We, also, support a bill for the control of turkeys. This was intro- 
duced by our own Congressman from Fresno, Representative Sisk, 
H. R. 5561, which would set up a national turkey control program. 

We have several very unique problems in California whieh I might 
bring out here. One is the pushing out of the family farms, not 
only because of the economic situation, but because of the rapid en- 
croachment of industry and the subdivision of so much of the best 
farming land of the State which is being taken over for residential 
areas and for industry. 

This creates a caatinnn, in a sense, in another way. It is the. salva- 
tion for some farmers who are practically bankrupt because they can 
sell their land for much more than they paid for it and in that way 
save their skin, but if a person wants to remain in farming, it is 
practically impossible because taxes become so high as the cities move 
nearer to the farm they cannot possibly continue farming that land. 

Then there is, also, the problem of zoning. This is especially true 
of poultrymen who are zoned out of existence in one area after an- 
other and then have to move to another area. 

Another unique problem in California is that of water. We de- 
pend a great deal upon irrigation. In fact, in the Central Valley you 
cannot farm unless you irrigate. Big corporation farms and big land- 
holders for many years have been fighting certain portions of the 
Federal reclamation laws, especially the 160-acre limitation on irriga- 
tion water. Wesmall farmers in the State of California have worked 
very closely with organized labor in preserving the 160-acre limitation 
as it aap to irrigation waters. This does not limit a farmer to 160 
acres of land. It merely limits the amount of subsidized water that 
he can get. And when you realize that water in the Central Valley 
project, for instance, costs about $13, $15 an acre-foot to produce and 
it is sold to the farmers canalside at $3.50 an acre-foot, you can see 
that a thousand-acre farm if he had access to that water would re- 
ceive quite a large subsidy per year. And we feel there is no justifica- 
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tion at all for subsidizing the irrigation of a 1,000-, or 10,000-, or 
100,000-acre farm, at the expense of the taxpayers. 

In California we have some holdings as large as half a million 
acres ; 200,000-acre farms are not uncommon in our State. 

We, also, feel that we can get rid of a great deal of our surpluses 
domestically. And for many years we have supported the school- 
lunch program and the special school-milk program, both of which 
are in danger at the present time. I understand the administration 
would like to turn them both over to the States. 

We have supported a food-allotment plan, This has been mentioned 
before in the testimony, but I would like to point out, I think it was 
Congresswoman Leonor Sullivan, in the Congressional Record gave 
the figures that there are 15 million people in America who do not 
have enough income to exist on an adequate diet. These 15 million, 
old-age pensioners, people on unemployment insurance, on relief and 
the like, they would be eligible for these food stamps. If these 15 
million people just ate one more egg a week we would get rid of all 
of the surplus eggs. If they drank half a pint more milk a day, there 
would be no surplus problem in milk. 

This food-stamp allotment plan has been introduced year after 
year, but nothing has been done with it for many years, although we 
had it for a short period back in 1939. And we feel that this would 
be one solution of the surplus problem. 

We, also, of the California Farm and Research Legislative Com- 
mittee went on record at our last meeting in support of two bills by 
Senator Humphrey which we feel would go a long way toward 
solving this problem. One is Senator Humphrey’s joint resolution— 
Senate Joint Resolution 24—which is called the family farm bill of 
rights. 

This bill calls for the right to improve standards of rural living, 
reasonable protection against natural hazards through crop insur- 
ance, public cooperation and assistance in saving the soil—a long 
— of food storage to encourage abundant production, farm 
venefits for expanding world trade and so on. We feel that if the 
Congress would adopt this resolution it would set them publicly on the 
right track again and we feel that Congress, at least the administra- 
tion, has sort of deviated from this family farm policy which has 
been in the past the policy of the country as exemplified in our recla- 
mation laws, in our Homestead Act and the like. 

We also support Senator Humphrey’s “family farm yardstick credit 
bill,” Senate bill 1533. This would revive United States Department 
of Agriculture programs for assisting farmers and creditors with vol- 
untary farm debt adjustments procedures, reinstate the policy of ad- 
justing rural payment schedules on farm loans based on ability to pay. 

I might say that we have examined bankruptcy records in the courts 
in the State of California and find that many farmers, especially 
dairymen and poultrymen, have filed bankruptcy papers. And, of 
course, we all know for every farmer who goes through bankruptcy 
court there are some that do not bother to go into court at all. 

Getting back to the family farm credit bill, this would establish 
a rural adjustment credit program for small related businesses, as 
well as for farmers and farm cooperatives: it would create a com- 
prehensive family farm redevelopment in 500 of the most poverty- 
stricken rural sections, it would expand loan authorization for FHA 
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farm ownership to farmers not able to borrow through commercial 
channels at rates not to exceed 5 percent. I think this bill would 
also set up something like the old Farm Security Administration. 

We are quite disappointed that these very fine bills and another 
bill which our committee supported, the Metcalf bill, an omnibus 
farm program, did not even receive hearings in the last session of 
Congress. And we felt that Congress should pay a little bit more 
attention to some of these very fine bills that are introduced. Other- 
wise, I cannot see the use of introducing them. 

Of course, there should also be support of these bills from the 
farmers themselves. 

So that, in brief, are some of the things that our committee stands 
for, and many other things, too. But we will file them with the com- 
mittee later. 

Mrs. Knutson. I do thank you. That is an excellent statement 
and we certainly appreciate your coming to the hearings. First of 
all, would any member of the committee like to ask some questions? 

Mr. Marruews. I would like to say how much I enjoyed it. I do 
think, in all fairness to this committee, it ought to be stated that any 
colleague who wishes to have a hearing may get a hearing on his bill. 
I feel sure that the Chair will agree with me that any Member of Con- 
gress who introduces a bill pertaining to agriculture that comes before 
our committee will get a hearing on it. 

Mr. Retcu. We wrote to Congressman Metcalf. He said he felt 
there was not enough interest in his bill to call it up for hearing, so 
probably the people were at fault, too. 

Mr. McMiixzan. I am certainly glad to hear you mention the large 
corporation farmer in California. They are just about to wreck the 
cotton farmer in my State. The cotton farmers are just going out 
of business every year in my State because they cannot compete with 
the large cotton farmers in California where they use all machinery 
and very little hand labor. The average farm in my State is only 
about 75 or 80 acres. They cultivate this cotton almost by hand, and 
they cannot compete with machine production. 

Mr. Rercu. In California, too, it is not only that there are large 
acreages in cotton, but it is irrigated acreage. So you never have a 
crop failure. And they fertilize so extensively that this year, for 
instance, they are averaging over 2 bales an acre, whereas in the 
South, if they get 1 bale an acre, it is thought fine. 

Mr. Tuompson. We have been urged to go to California and I think 
in the course of the next year we will. 

Mr. Rercn. We certainly hope that you will come to California. 
And while I warn you beforehand that the corporation farmers will be 
there, too, I am sure we will get a good share of the family farmers. 

Mr. THompson. We have them in west Texas. We have them down 
in the Rio Grande Valley. 

Let me tell you what the situation is in those irrigated farms: They 
have built up a history of acreage. Some acres have been taken away 
from the traditional cotton-producing section which is my own, and 
Mr. MecMillan’s, and I guess Ross Bass has some, too, but when they 
take an acre away from us and give it to west Texas, where we were 
producing perhaps three-quarters of a bale to an acre, they will produce 
3 or 4 or maybe more, and on the same number of acres. So it throws 
the production off balance. At least, myself among them, it leads us 
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to the conclusion that we cannot control it by acreage. If we have to 
have control at all, it rather should be done by production. Had that 
been the case we would not have the distress that we now feel in the 
old Cotton Belt, as it is called. 

Mr. Reicu. On that subject we find that the cotton farmers and 
some of the wheat farmers take their marginal land out of production 
and put it in the soil bank and then they increase their fertilization 
and irrigation of the other land and raise more than before they were 
cut down. 

Mrs. Knutson. Are there further questions from the committee? 

We do thank you. 

Mr. Reicxn. Thank you. 

(Without objection by the chairman the supplementary statement 
of Mr. Reich is inserted in the record as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF WILLIAM REICH OF THE CALIFORNIA FARM 
RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The California Farm Research and Legislative Committee is a nonpartisan, 
nonprofit organization with research, legislative, and educational functions. 
Farmers and farm cooperatives represent the majority of our members. We also 
work closely with church, labor, and other groups for mutual benefits to our 
Nation, State, and communities. 

Since the inception of our committee in 1941 we have stressed the preservation 
of family-operated farms which throughout our Nation’s history have been a 
bulwark of democracy. The entire rural economy of our country is affected by 
the economic well-being of farm families. 

What the nearly $3 billion gross income of California farmers:means to our 
economy is shown by a recent State chamber of commerce pamphlet. California 
farmers spend $314 million annually for livestock and poultry feed ; $100 million 
for commercial fertilizer, $440 million for hired labor, $70 million for petroleum 
products. Farm commodities account for one-third of all railway freight traffic 
in the State; $450 million a year is paid for shipping such products to market. 

Handling and processing of raw farm products provides an additional $5.7 
billion to California’s economy. 

Today, the family-operated farm is hard pressed to survive in competition with 
farflung corporate financed and highly mechanized farm enterprises, which are 
increasingly becoming the tentacles of big business, forming an assembly line 
from the land to the consumer. In this process the primary producer loses his 
independence and become merely a hired hand. Single corporations often control 
production, processing, transportation, and marketing of specific commodities 
(vertical integration). These enterprises have unlimited access to cheap credit 
denied the average farmer. 

Family-operated farms are disappearing at an alarming rate. The 1954 agri- 
cultural census reports 14,000 less California farms in 1954 than in 1950—a decline 
from 137,169 to 123,074—or 10 percent. The loss in farms producing broilers was 
34 percent; eggs, 38 percent; turkeys, 21 percent. The number of dairy farms 
dropped 15 percent. 

Latest United States Census figures (not broken down by States) show an 
acceleration of this trend. Urban expansion in fast growing States accounts for 
some of this shift. However, where land is essentially agricultural, it is grabbed 
up by bigger farms. Significantly the average unit of production, number of 
acres per farm, yield per acre, and volume of livestock continues to increase. 

Corporation farms flourish in California as in no other State. For example, 
Crocket & Gambogy, Inc., reported less than 5,000 acres in 1945. Today it con- 
trols 107,000 acres, mostly in cotton and grain. 

The Kern County Land “o. owns 231,000 acres in California, about half under 
cultivation, and large acreages in neighboring States. Other large landholders 
include: Standard Oil Co., 79,844 acres; Southern Pacific, 43,648 acres: J. G. 
Boswell Co., 16,760 acres and the Di Giorgio Fruit Co., 15,000 acres. 

Our committee is on record for 100 percent parity for all farm commodities. 

We feel that in addition to the protection offered producers of basic commodi- 
ties, distress among dairy, poultry, and livestock producers should be given 
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immediate consideration. Thereafter protection should be extended as rapidly 
as possible to producers of all types of farm commodities. 

We favor parity price supports for perishables through production payments 
direct to producers. In balancing operating costs with cash receipts, a whole 
series of supplementary measures should be considered to make up the sum total 
of 100 percent parity. These include: soil conservation practice payments, crop 
insurance, commodity loans, production payments, and surplus purchases for 
export, school-lunch and school-milk programs. We also favor upgrading the 
inadequate diets of the Nation’s 15 million people with low incomes through a 
Federal food allotment plan. 

To place independent operators in position to better compete with agri- 
business we call for all possible assistance to development, protection, and expan- 
sion of farm cooperatives. 

We do not feel that big business farmers need the underpinning of Federal aid. 
Therefore we advocate limiting production payments to the first $25,000 of sales 
by an individual producer and in no case should such payments exceed $2,500 per 
farm in a given year; 56.7 percent of California’s commercial farms in 1954 
grossed less than $25,000. 

There should also be appropriate ceilings on soil bank and soil conservation 
practice payments. 

There is no necessity to wait for formulation of a complete family-farm pro- 
gram before taking action. Passage of several bills now before Congress would 
go a long way toward alleviating distress among family-farm operators. 

The Metcalf omnibus farm bill H. R. 6024, provides 100 percent parity income 
protection for producers of all farm commodities by means of workable combina- 
tions of supplementary payments, price support loans, purchase agreements, and 
purchases. This fulfills the basic requirement that men and women who produce 
the food and fiber essential to the Nation’s growth and welfare be assured that 
their work, skills, and investment will yield them a living comparable to nonfarm 
occupations. 

H. R. 6024 would provide a market for our abundance through a national food 
allotment stamp plan, give two half pints of free milk daily to each school child, 
set up an international food and raw materials reserve, and ensure greater farm 
exports through the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act (Public 
Law 480). 

It would set up a federally administered, farmer-financed crop insurance pro- 
gram on a national scale. 

It would give aging farmers access to improved social security coverage. 

It would overcome gluts and bottlenecks through commodity by commodity 
adjustment of production to demand. Marketing goals and conservation re- 
—_ would be established along with a national security reserve of food and 
fiber. 

It would encourage farmers to construct, acquire, and operate farmer-owned 
cooperative facilities through loans and technical assistance. 

Our committee is also on record for Senate Joint Resolution 24, a “family farm 
bill of rights” (Senators Humphrey, Murray, Mansfield, Clark, and Magnuson) 
and §S. 1533, a “family yardstick credit bill” (Humphrey, Murray, Chavez, Hill, 
Johnston, Kerr, Long, Magnuson, Mansfield, Neuberger, Sparkman, and Carroll). 

Senate Joint Resolution 24, a statement of farm policy to be adopted by Con- 
gress, calls for the right to improved standards of rural living, reasonable pro- 
tection against natural hazards, public cooperation and assistance in saving the 
soil, a long-range program of food storage to encourage abundant production, 
farm benefits from expanding world trade, the right to extend agricultural free 
enterprise through cooperative action, and the right of assurance that land reela- 
mation development will result in establishing family farms, not factories in 
the fields. 

The “family farm yardstick credit bill” would revive abandoned USDA pro- 
grams for assisting farmers and creditors with voluntary farm-debt adjustment 
procedures ; reinstate the policy of adjusting repayment schedules on farm loans 
based on ability to pay; establish a rural adjustment credit program for farm- 
related small businesses as well as for farmers and farm cooperatives; create a 
comprehensive family farm redevelopment program in the 500 most poverty- 
stricken rural counties; lower interest rates to a maximum of 5 percent and 
expand loan authorizations for FHA farm ownership and farm operating loans 
for individuals not able to borrow through commercial channels. 

General programs enumerated would place a floor under the present unbalance 
where operating costs in all too many instances exceed prices received for a 
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year’s farm production. However, there are problems in large numbers of com- 
modities which require special evaluation and congressional action. 

Congress has recognized this fact in regard to the Sugar and Wool Acts. 
Historically the programs developed for tobacco, rice, corn, wheat, peanuts, cot- 
ton, cheese, butter, and powdered milk and eggs take certain special factors of 
storage, exports, imports and yields per acre into consideration, in establishing 
the type and volume of Government loans and disposal. 

California probably leads the Nation in the number of specialized farm com- 
modities which are produced for local as well as for national and international 
markets. (See appended document.) 

Of some 250 such commodities, Federal support programs serve only a very 
small percentage. 

To attempt to meet grower needs and in line with Federal and State statutes, 
14 Federal and 29 State marketing orders are in operation in California for some 
30 different farm commodities. 

They range from disease control and quality grading to advertising and promo- 
tion, marketing quotas, and surplus disposal programs. 

All require approval of a majority of the producers involved and are admin- 
istered by State or Federal Government agencies and farmer advisory com- 
mittees. 

Recent trends in greater nonfarmer, corporation-controlled production of 
fryers, turkeys, and eggs have created such price-depressing national surpluses 
as to require regulation at the Federal level. 

Our committee supports efforts of poultry and egg growers to stabilize produc- 
tion and income through such Federal farmer-controlled measures as H. R. 9380 
(Auchincloss) and of turkey growers to improve their economic position through 
H. R. 5561 (Sisk). 

We likewise view with approval efforts of national milk producer organiza- 
tions to work out similar legislation to relieve the impact of price-depressing 
manufactured milk surpluses on those who produce for both the fluid and manu- 
factured milk market. . 

In California and other semiarid States, ample low-cost water for irrigation 
is basic to farm productivity. Programs to provide and protect the water supply 
of family-operated farms are as important as those which provide income pro- 
tection, for without water there would be no crops to produce income. 

Our committee is especially concerned with attempts of corporation farms and 
other excess-land owners to evade and eliminate the 160-acre limitation clause 
of Federal reclamation law. 

Some 30 corporations with holdings of more than 5,000 acres each and total- 
ing close to 750,000 irrigable acres in our San Joaquin Valley have ceaselessly 
promoted publicity and pressure campaigns to evade or eliminate this basic fea- 
ture of Federal reclamation law. Their lobbyists in Washington have succeeded 
in diverting many irrigation projects to Corps of Army Engineers’ control where 
no acreage limit on project water is recognized. 

They influenced ex-Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay to approve a plan 
(later repudiated by Secretary Fred Seaton) which would have permitted excess- 
land owners of the Kings River Basin to buy their way out of acreage limitation 
by lump-sum payment of some $15 million of the total $45 million Federal Pine 
Flat Dam and Reservoir costs. 

Passage of a proposed bill to make this plan effective would permit 9 huge cor- 
poration farms in a single local district to escape forever the excess-land law on 
100,000 acres. 

Our committee is on record to uphold the 50-year-old 160-acre limitation law 
as an effective and necessary safeguard to prevent speculation in land benefited 
by Federal irrigation projects and to prevent monopolization of fertile land and 
water where the supply of both is limited. In such cases water must be divided 
among as many farms as possible to insure their future as well as to provide a 
livelihood for veterans and young farmers trying to establish themselves on 
the land. 

Reclamation law places no limit on a farmer’s ability to grow. It only limits 
the amount of federally subsidized irrigation water he may get for his land. In 
California this amounts not to 160 acres, but to 320 for man and wife, and 160 
acres more for each adult offspring. A farmer can grow crops on as many acres 
for which he can get water—from pumping and riparian rights—in addition to 
those for which he gets project water. 

The 1954 United States census shows 6,248 California farms, or 5 percent of 
more than 1,000 acres. Yet these large farms control nearly 75 percent of all the 
cultivated land in the State. 
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Nearly 100,000, or 89 percent, of all California farms are less than 160 acres 
in size. 

The following acreages are considered economic units large enough to maintain 
a family: Oranges, 20 to 30 acres; peaches, prunes, apricots, plums, apples, 30 
to 40 acres; grapes and raisins, 40 to 50 acres; alfalfa, 80 to 100 acres; cotton, 
120 to 130 acres; grain (dry farmed), 320 acres; dairy (with irrigated pasture), 
80 acres; poultry and turkeys require from 1 to 30 acres, depending on size of 
operation and whether they raise part of their feed, but here land and irrigation 
are not determining factors. 

More than 60 percent of California farms gross less than $25,000 a year. Be- 
cause of high production costs, this figure is not comparable to a similar gross 
figure for other States. This should be taken into consideration when applying 
Federal farm programs to. California. 

California’s agricultural production exceeded $2.8 billion in 1956, the highest in 
the Nation. Together with its related industries, it constitutes the State’s biggest 
industry. 

Yet our 130,000 farmers, as part of the Nation’s 4,500,000 farmers, except for 
marketing cooperatives, are unable to affect price received for their year’s invest- 
ment, skills, and labor. 

This situation was sharply pointed out in the agricultural policy statement 
adopted by the National Grange convention in Colorado Springs November 11-20, 
1957, which noted, “Farmers cannot pass along, in prices charged, their own cap- 
ital, operating and living costs, their wages and taxes, or any charges for their 
management or the financial risks they take annually with drought, flood, frost, 
and the other well-known vagaries of nature.” 

In June 1948, says the Grange, farmers got 50 percent of the retail price of 
the consumer’s market basket. By early 1957, their share had dropped to 38 per- 
cent. The actual money value of what farmers received for their “market bas- 
ket” commodities was reduced by $116 in 10 years. 

But during the same period, 1948-57, the share retained by handlers and 
processors increased by $115, and retail price dropped only $1, from $994 to $993. 

Farmers, in short, says the Grange, have been and are subsidizing the American 
economy. 

And while business profits and labor wages have been gaining, net farm income 
has been dropping—from $17.7 billion in 1948 to $11.6 billion in 1956, the last 
year for which figures are available. 

This depression of farm income, which falls heaviest on the independent farm 
family operation, cannot be prolonged and aggravated indefinitely. If it is, agri- 
culture is likely to once again repeat its performance of the 1920’s and earlier 
period when it led the rest of the Nation into a general economic crisis. 

This already appears to be a contributing factor to the acknowledged recession 
presently affecting our national economy. 

The November 15, 1957, issue of Agricultural Prices published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, shows actual below-cost prices which the 
Nation’s farmers received. 

On that date the national farm parity index had dropped to 81 percent. The 
percentage of parity for typical California crops was as follows: 


Percent Percent 
I I iia Seiicttciccirs mimi Ae) St IN iio rn adh cenenemall 76 
Brosmers, and: fryers................. OO aa iran nce cn temcenaieee ee 77 
a eee aa ere ~ishcntaibeeicaa WT 
I Waa sere aab iyo cena an niacin RE RO SUE es a tes vs cian cence 79 
Sweet potatoes_ic_0-L-.__________ Ou Tee era 9 Ss Se ee 79 
I init aiutinscitithtinin dat Lddebad I IA oo ceicsensneneconsionielell 80 
CRP hia cies dette aneenmee Uf SO isentetee oe enna 83 
SO Soi citiicinccinstm eT. Oe | iit it ee ee 85 
a ie in ras acta eace ints atin A dosing eect ern btin coke eee 7 
Weenie hisses a eee wi BO sais ice cea Tal Gee TR St tien cn nee 88 


Appended is a statement issued by the California Crop and Livestock Report- 
ing Service showing estimates of the production and farm value of the principal 
products of California farms in 1956 and the rank of our State’s principal crops 
in relation to national production. 

We cordially invite your committee to hold a hearing or series of hearings 
in California so that working farmers may have an opportunity to testify regard- 
ing the encroachment of corporate farm enterprises and elimination of family- 
operated farms, and to give the committee firsthand information about the 
unique cultural and marketing problems of our many commercial crops. 
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Ranking of California’s principal crops and livestock—California production in 
relation to national production in 1956+ 


A. FIELD CROPS 














Rank in Percent of Rankin | Percent of 
Crops produc- national Crops produc- national 
tion among roduc- tionamong| produc- 

States, 1956| tion, 1956 States, 1956 | tion, 1956 
Alpiis seed... 5.2830... 1 48.4 | eenenatee seed_...._.. 3 18.4 
Alsike clover. .......-.--- 4 17.8 | Pe pide a anh ues «pein bbead 27 5 
thei ict gana hid ted 2 18.3 Peas, di aA Ppibinasehanre 4 2.0 
Meee. 888 eI 2 28.6'}| ‘Potatoes............-..22: 3 10.7 
er en. o-oo one 28 .4 eee sweet.....-..... 7 5.2 
on” ere eres 3 eR Ege 1 24.7 
he kell lA RE tal a F 4 2.2 || Sudan grass seed_...._____ 1 43.3 
Grain sorghums. --.__---- 4 4.8 || Sugar beets...........___- 1 27.0 
MMe re Cackancngeweac 3 6.3 || Vetch seed, all......._..- 1 | 32.7 

ek 2 18.6 Wim s.............. 22 | ‘ 

1 Prepared by California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. 
B. FRUIT CROPS 
SE cnt dina 1 100.0 || Lemons (1955-56) _..._.._. 1 298.8 
Apples, commercial. _ ---- 5 eT dd skh esiwctcpas 1 100. 0 
Sa Oo. 503 6k 1 94.9 || Oranges (1955-56) __...._.. 2 28.0 
Avocados (1955-56) . ...... 1 58.3 || Peaches, all.--..........- 1 56. 8 
Cherries, sweet.....----- 1 50.2 || Pears, all......-...-....-. 1 54.8 
i ach iae cba 1 RES Te os oho doek at eesce 1 95.3 
Figs, @ried.. 0.01 .25./. 1 100.0 || Prunes, dired..........__- 1 96. 0 
Grapefruit (1955-56). .._.- 2 BB |} VOCE URR own dia phen wed «tans 1 96. 1 
ie ttbnkediexpevicgn 1 90. 6 





2 Percent of national production in 1954 as reported by 1954 Census of Agriculture. More recent estimates 
not available for States other than California. 


C. VEGETABLES 








Artichokes. ..-......--..- 1 SOOO iba i tii 1 59.4 
pO EE eee 1 52.0 |} Cucumbers....--.-...-..- 3 12.0 
Beans, green lima_-_-_-_-_-.- 1 35.2 || Honeydew melons..------. 1 71.2 
po eee 4 COT) Ri lo act mate 1 60.1 

nc aa 1 Ol CN i nn oun cseep ne 3 14.3 
Brussels sprouts. ---.-.-.- 1 92.7 || Peas, greem.........--..-- 5 5.3 
Cebperen. ti ti. sla 5 6.5 PM sous oul 2Ousit 1 34.7 
eS aaeres 1 41.9 || Strawberries..........-.-- 1 44.1 
CR isin csiencditnnense 1 OO, 1) 1 ONEDED . «cence cep scenes 1 54.5 
Cauliflower.............-- 1 38.9 || Watermelons-.---.-..-.-.-. 4 8.8 

D. LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 

Mt Si Sc cet 9 4.0 || Honey isin aaataaicdals 1 13.5 
Cattle and calves... ....-- 7 4.4 || Milk production Dd kgtiwes q 5.8 
Chickens (farm)... ----- 5 4.7 || Sheep and lambs. .----_.-- 2 
Eggs (chicken)... .......- 2 74 i Turkeys... ....~.54---+.4- 1 18.3 

Mek Cd Penn andi bose 27 PE iavddanaccksunedwenae 3 6.7 
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California farm production and value 


A. ESTIMATES OF THE PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF PRINCIPAL PRODUUC'I'S OF 
CALIFORNIA FARMS IN 1956 





Commodity Acreage Production | Value of 
| production 
| 
NS ii gia tna dtiavlancckebxnighiie—emmd 7,013,000,000 pounds (sold)_......--.---| $329, 803, 000 
re eee Rees mc ieym Beier greens fre 1,918,595,000 pounds (sold)........-..--| 325, 951, 000 
COCR FR ii dpid din ds sss bide ongande 749, 000 | 1,446,000 bales (500-pound gross). .---.- 236, 390, 000 
eo Te naicinbnarbatipaisinnie> Waker aiaia dave ial ee ND id ceric edckderasde bh pow 35, 832, 000 
Pei ricéeckords satecetentaae es eg ee een 153, 495, 000 
Kees tli oni crock spain al eal amaiiiaiaetaliinds 4,394,000,000 (number sold)--.....-.-.-- | 145, 002, 000 
A 8 oa pishosecds cones eet 407, 607 | 2,624,000 tons....-......----------.---- | 126, 288, 000 
aid ndt res abt abing dee ane 151, 857 | 38,770,000 boxes (77 pounds). -......-..-- 109, 087, 000 
PR 6 te edo Now enscsknes tok oe Re Se eee ee 107, 532, 000 
PORRRINB. i dines ised deidiu us bas 106, 800 | 25,872,000 hundredweight.........--...- 95, 179, 000 
I tic cdl erated beemensteeb~ des , 838, 000 | 68,006,000 bushels (48 pounds) - .-...--- 76, 847, 000 
BP cshbdhncabechethadyautnaAwet 128, 500 | 20,757,000 hundredweight.........--..- 74, 174, 000 
PORE ccsousstete idee sete TO, UO | SOOUOT CNR n Sacceccdcaccensccccencecce 65, 521, 000 
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California farm production and value—Continued 




















Commodity Acreage Production Value of 
production 
a sc yidt hac acathobessccehedupconnes Meese: ' 2 |). eee $60, 763, 000 
Bint ae 5ti Si ast mdeebhe 286,000 | 11,726,000 hundredweight..............| 49, 836, 000 
CINE iad ic dncocisdenebeelehuncken detain 246,181,000 pounds (sold) --.-...-.-.-.-- 49, 544, 000 
TEINS b. cncen coved sancebhSenecntee RODE <item 46, 294, 000 
Strawoerres..... 622 lee sci Le 19, 000 | 243,200,000 pounds_.......--..----.---- 41, 216, 000 
BI Gbadciwctdiuddsustlowccs, Jie 50,975 | 12,600,000 boxes (79 pounds) -.--......-- 39, 690, 000 
0” SE ee ee EE), Sark) Gee Mi aivincaipesatonnancnanonts 38, 687, 000 
did ne 2 ash an eo teh ne aewenae 87,415 | 193,000 tons_.--.-. Sank naowts ioccanne ain 37, 436, 000 
Rais. 6 Sin § th. 5 ce dep lace aes CS BK Sees ae 32, 545, 000 
Beans (dry)-------- <sccanthdhsis dan 278, 000 | 4,021,000 hundredweight_- : 32, 168, 000 
i aes adetioiia take 113, 922 | 69,000 tons hs EAS ona ch abee 30, 498, 000 
Celery : p 17,800 | 9,451,000 hundredweight_____-__- 29, 603, 000 
Sheep and lambs-_- b zante 164,050,000 pounds (sold) = 29, 071, 000 
Alfalfa seed PTET aDW IAS 188, 000 | 78,960,000 pounds. --- -- --- . ae 26, 610, 000 
Apricots - darkcattitreaditicas etniah 38, 125 | 186,000 tons a RB Bs. 24, 738, 000 
Corn (field) -.- ; a 216,000 | 14,472,000 bushels (56 pounds) - -- -- J 24, 602, 000 
COOMA care 24. cit cag cubaidoeans 24,400 | 6,254,000 hundredweight-----_._....-- 24, 214, 000 
Asparagus keine 76, 200 | 1,829,000 hundredweight_-__- Bs 21, 735, 000 
TN i 38,400 | 4,726,000 hundred weight__.____._.-_- 19, 531, 000 
Apples, commercial only----.----- 21, 062 | 9,260,000 bushels____- 16, 946, 000 
W heat... 5 393, 000 | 8,253,000 bushels (60 pounds) - - ----- 16, 506, 000 
Hogs ‘ : aides ee alee 92,211,000 (pounds sold). _- 15, 447, 000 
Grain sorghums. la rau 182, 000 | 9,828, 000 bushels (56 pounds) -- aie 14, 251, 000 
Plums. .-- edee tas a 21, 555 | 100,000 tons 2 13, 920, 000 
Onions... -- - - - : : 9,900 | 3,492,000 hundredweight_-__- -- 12, 806, 000 
Cs sn dtlitei. weds. dhlscs 27, 707 | 66,000 tons -- iad asweach ami 11, 550, 000 
Broccoli_......-.- sed ahaa Aicbegalt bins 27, 000 | 1,483,000 hundredweight....__.._.___-- 10, 742, 000 
Cherries way awa U, aoy | 04,000 wee. ...---. 2.5 ; 9, 844, 000 
Beans, snap.....--.--- a ¥ 7,900 | 50,500 tons Ln : E 9, 419, 000 
PIVOORGOE othe F261 0055 ds - 10, DAG) | DUsFOD Rene sip Fis ih = cis se i isan dnl 7, 222, 000 
Wool !_ ie Sw Sng nsinn saat: ocggy pee teiicatn doxetl 15,487,900 pounds-............-..- | 7, 124, 000 
Beans, green lima__. See 28,100 | 44,260 tons ; ae 6, 905, 000 
Potscees, Owes. -. avec se ce 12,000 | 876,000 hundredweight. --.__-__- siz 6, 430, 000 
CIVOR LL), .biii de Sst wh res dds 12, 600 | 1,983,000 hundredweight-_...........-- 6, 083, 000 
SS Oe eae 18,100 | 1,207,000 hundredweight.._..........-- 6, 034, 000 
IIS co huninacuhesrsnmmpeaenats 20, 700 | 2,785,000 hundredweight-._....-...-- a 5, 729, 000 
One i ee Ea 197,000 | 6,304,000 bushels (32 pounds) -_.....-..- 5, 295, 000 
pe ee ee 5,400 | 594,000 hundredweight_-.............- 5, 016, 000 
Honeydew melons.............--..- 8,000 | 1,128,000 hundredweight-.............. 4, 875, 000 
Rt aa Sanaa sot nsimenccre 23, 494 | 87,000 tons (fresh basis) ............-.-- 4, 705, 000 
Honey and beeswax..........-...... «----..-.-----| 29,044,000 pounds honey............-.. } 4, 553, 000 
Grapefruit... ... Kbebudthshaed deneees Je AR8: |: B61G COG DOGG. 2cs08d derrennnenccnnans 4, 430, 000 
I iaitehin nen einiemaiianmhdn i a 4, 085, 000 
PEG conesatdenenodakaseoeees 47,000 | 1,081,000 bushels (56 pounds) ---_....._- 3, 946, 000 
BE ccd tnx tachedidnhubatmaddaauddn antl 5, 300 | 7,155,000 pounds 3, 649, 000 
PORGIO sii cincnisccoeduess donee TA Fee Sess cidcdbincpeineivesentoouns 3, 512, 000 
IE icine tania eines a EE ia no catalan: cnn 3, 439, 000 
Mos can ncaccacerebacoaction 8,400 | 1,834,000 hundredweight.........._---- 3, 287, 000 
jg he RES I ae 3,800 | 437,000 hundredweight-..............- 3, 103, 000 
DSO ies nikecin seirnemntinatthand eens 9,400 | 320,000 hundredweight_............-.. 3, 072, 000 
a aed I a ect ac eacmeicg 2, 772, 000 
CEL esate one ladbkacencaceaes 2,400 | 204,000 hundredweight-.-.............. 2, 742, 000 
Peppers, chili (dried). .............. SGT Re Nl 3 dh nt daticnbuitseas | 2, 576, 000 
Ladino clover seed.................- ROARS, OL eee 2, 337, 000 
ets cota letiocs 4,609 | 18,800 tons______-- 1, 993, 000 
Sudan grass seed... 15,000 | 19,500,000 pounds__........-......-.... } 1, 268, 000 
PO BONE, dic incintsvcedesess 2,000 | 180,000 hundredweight................ 954, 000 
Vetch seed, purple..............-.-- 34,000 | 13,600,000 pounds____...........-.-.--- 884, 000 
Ee Mn. cennacpoann ae 7,000 | 91,000 hundredweight_.._...........-- 564, 000 
Alsike clover seed.................-- 3, 600 | 1,620,000 pounds_....................-- 494, 000 
ON 50. od bee Bed dikectededs SS ae ee ee ee 355, 000 
Mustard seed..-...- a le Meals 1,800 | 2,610,000 pounds__......_......-..----- 217, 000 
nia miatieen casacne cane ee-uaaen’s 10, 000 | 120,000 bushels (56 pounds) _.-_- Se 143, 000 
OME Sbdbc-cduswbsceaeebe SRL ec antwvas ens i ESE A iae Sar ee epee 16, 000 


1 Marketing year April-March. 


Note.—Some of the estimates of crop values and cash receipts in the above table are subject to minor 
revisions when more nearly complete data on production and prices become available. 

Besides the commodities listed, there are many relatively minor crops grown and a number of livestock 
and poultry commodities produced in the State for which official estimates are not made. Therefore, these 
data do not record total production nor total value of all farm commodities. 

The figures for crops listed include quantities and values of the portions of those crops fed to livestock and 
poultry on farms where grown, and thus relate to the entire crop in each case, whether or not sold or fed in 
the year produced. The value figures for livestock, poultry, and their products represent the cash receipts 
by producers from the sales of same during the calendar year 1956. Thus, a combined total of the values 
listed in the table would include some duplication between the values of crops grown and the receipts from 
the sales of livestock, poultry, and their products, 

A more acceptable measure of the overall annual value of the State’s farm production is shown by the 
department’s estimates of the cash receipts from producers’ sales of farm products during the calendar year. 
In these are included estimates for minor commodities. These estimates for 1954, 1955, and 1956 are shown in 
the following. During the raf bon period 1930-56 inclusive, cash receipts from farm marketings by California 
farmers have exceeded those from any other State, except for the years 1940, 1941, 1942, 1947, and 1949 when 
California ranked second to Iowa in this respect. 
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California farm production and value—Continued 


B. CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS, CALIFORNIA, 1954, 1955, AND 1956 
sect Gp lacihctiteonentctse cic M NN RT a I A ss tt 
From livestock | From Govern- 
From crops and products ment pay- Total 
ments 








a eee ee $1, 613, 407, 000 $905, 520, 000 $14, 802, 000 


$2 533, 729, 000 
AER ie ~preeewewwwwuvpwmewwus SaNae 1, 692, 469, 000 948, 259, 000 11, 970, 000 2, 652, 698, 000 
PANG... cbewnes ween ee AOU Ie 1, 829, 774, 000 989, 921, 000 17, 370, 000 2, 837, 065, 000 


Mrs. Knutson. The next witness I should like to call is a State repre- 
sentative, Mr. Everett Battles of Roseau. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT BATTLES, ROSEAU COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. Barriers. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I have a prepared 
statement here. 
(The prepared statement is as follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Everett BATTLES, ROSEAU COUNTY, MINN. 


My name is Everett Battles. I am a farmer living in Roseau County, Minn., 
and operate a 600-acre farm together with my son. Dairying is a part of my 
farm operation. 

I am president of the Warroad Co-op Creamery. I am also president of the 
Minnesota Dairy Products Association. This association concerns itself mainly 
with the problems of the manufactured-milk industry. Its membership covers 
all manufactured dairy products and also includes bottled milk and ice cream. 
This organization is comprised of 211 member plants and its board of direc- 
tors has a preponderance of dairy farmers. The member plants are both co- 
operative and proprietary and are located in all areas of the State. Minnesota 
Dairy Products Association is a member of National Creameries Association, 
which is an association of similar State organizations in the Midwest. Its 
Washington representative is Mr. Otie Reed. The National Creameries As- 
sociation, like the Minnesota Dairy Products Association, concerns itself mainly 
with the problems of the manufacturing milk industry. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to speak to you concerning some of the 
problems of the dairy farmers in Minnesota and to give you some suggestions 
that I and many of my dairy farmer associates believe would be helpful if put into 
effect. We all know that the dairy farmer is caught in a cost-price squeeze. 
His prices are down from the level from recent years. Yet the cost of most 
of the goods and services that the dairy farmer uses in production of milk and 
his living continues to increase. 

I am suggesting a number of items for consideration, which are not neces- 
sarily set forth in the order of their importance. 

Import controls—We feel that section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act as 
amended should be amended further to eliminate certain evasions of this import 
control measure. Appeals to the Tariff Commission in each case of evasion are 
very cumbersome and time consuming and must be done each time a new evasion 
is attempted. The Minnesota Dairy Products Association feels that this prob- 
lem can be effectively met if H. R. 7862, introduced by Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, 
and its companion, H. R. 9205, introduced by Mrs. Knutson, and H. R. 9385, 
introduced by Mr. Marshall of Minnesota, and other companion bills, is adopted. 
The elimination of these evasions of dairy products imports is necessary if the 
price support program is to be maintained. 

Uniform milk sanitation law.—We also feel that the passage of the Johnson- 
Humphrey bill, H. R. 7792 and S. 2727, known as the National Sanitation Act of 
1957 would be of prime importance to the dairy industry of Minnesota. This bill. 
which specifically does not apply to manufactured dairy products and does not 
effect Federal milk orders, provides that fluid milk and fluid-milk products 
shipped in interstate commerce and which have been certified that they meet 
United States Public Health Service milk ordinance and code sanitation and 
quality standards, can move freely in interstate trade. It would provide a uni- 
form standard for fluid milk throughout the entire United States, thereby elimi- 
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nating numerous overlapping of inspections, conflicting regulations and other 
requirements that are frequently used as trade barriers rather than to pro- 
tect public health. This bill, if passed, would be of material improvement to the 
dairy industry, in Minnesota and other States, and would be in the interest of 
consumers. 

Price supports.—There is no question but what the dairy farmer in Minnesota 
and elsewhere needs more income. His costs are increasing while the returns 
from the products he sells are at best holding their own at the relatively same 
low levels. Therefore, we believe that the present relationship between class 1 
milk under Federal fluid milk market orders is artificially high as compared to 
manufactured dairy products. We also feel that the support price for manufac- 
turing milk and butterfat should be raised the equivalent of 20 cents per hundred- 
weight of manufacturing milk. This is a proposal that was recommended by the 
National Creameries Association of 3 years ago. We believe that the matter of 
disposal of dairy products required by CCC under the price-support program 
should be reexamined and a more vigorous approach made to dispose of any 
product that, under the present administrative procedures, is difficult to dispose 
of. Furthermore, we believe that there are numerous opportunities for develop- 
ing new markets which are being overlooked or ignored. 

Grade and price-support problems.—Minnesota Dairy Products Association, 
along with National Creameries Association, has been concerned with problems 
that have arisen regarding quality specifications for dairy products purchased 
under the price-support program. It is our feeling the support program could 
be operated in a manner which contributes to the improvement of the quality 
of dairy products but that the industry should be given a reasonable time to 
meet any newly established requirements. We feel that only practical and proven 
methods of quality determination be requested. All such tests for quality, shall 
have been fully developed, discussed, and tested out by the industry before 
adoption. 

We deplore the forcing onto the commercial dairy, products of B grade or 
lower. We do not believe it to the long-time advantage of the dairy industry for 
the A grade products to go into Government storage and for disposition abroad 
and other uses while our grocery stores are called upon to dispose of the lower 
grade products. A case in point is butter where the lower grades are being sold 
on the domestic market and the best AA grade is being converted into butter oil. 
The same holds true in the market of milk powder and cheese. The Government 
accepts only the very top grade and our domestic markets are called upon to 
absorb the lower grades. A correction of this difficulty does not require legisla- 
tion, but merely changing administrative regulations. 

Federal milk orders.—With regard to Federal fluid milk orders we have a 
very clear cut policy and have had for a number of years. Eliminating all the 
whereases and wherefores our Federal order policy is briefly this: We think 
fluid-milk producers are entitled to the benefits of the Federal order system, but 
we do not think that Federal orders should be used to establish barriers to the 
entry of quality fluid milk into a market and thereby freeze out of the market 
all except the local, nearby producers. We believe all restrictive gadgets in 
orders should be eliminated. 

Self-help program.—Our producers feel that while the present price-support 
program has its faults it has not been a failure in spite of many statements to 
the effect that it has not done a job for the dairy farmer. However, before any 
radical revision is made or any self-help program is adopted a large number of 
questions must be answered. Among these are the facts that an effective and 
equitable production control would be required. Effective, equitable production 
control, due to the large number of small producers, is administratively difficult 
if not impossible; furthermore, it would be dangerous and economically unsound 
to curb the fluid-milk supply. Production-control program would single out the 
producer of manufacturing milk to carry the main load for sucha program. In 
fact, less than one-half the milk and butterfat produced on the farms in the 
United States would have to bear the entire burden of marketing control. Such 
products and marketing quotas program would reduce efficiency, arrest the vast 
strides now being made toward lower cost of production of milk and butterfat. 
By reducing the volume of milk and butterfat through our manufacturing plants 
the cost of the manufacturer would increase and would result in lower net re- 
turns to producers. For the above reasons Minnesota Dairy Products Associa- 
tion is opposed to any program for reduction of production of milk and butterfat 
on farms in the United States and is opposed to marketing quotas in the volume 
of milk and butterfat that can be marketed from our farms. 
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Soil bank.—Our organization has long been associated with programs designed 
to maintain and improve the fertility of our soil. We believe that the soil bank, 
along with proper soil-conservation practices tends to maintain and enhance 
fertility of our soil. We do not feel that a soil-bank program should be admin- 
istrated so as to unduly increase livestock and livestock products. 

Colored oleomargarine.—-Yellow color is naturally and historically the trade- 

mark of butter. We urge Congress, with the aid of ours and other dairy or- 
ganizations, to renew their efforts to secure legislation prohibiting yellow color 
and the addition of chemicals which put the characteristic flavor of butter into 
substitutes. 
- Fundamentally, the most urgent need in the dairy industry at this time is to 
bring a balance between supply and demand. We are hopeful for the day when 
economic laws can again prevail and dependence on arbitrary action can be 
eliminated. It is entirely possible that a solution of our problems may lie in 
an entirely new and different approach. We urge the Secretary of Agriculture 
to provide the machinery whereby qualified persons can make a study of the 
situation and determine feasibility of a program designed to creating new mar- 
kets for dairy products and expanding of present ones. In this regard we 
endorse the program of the American Dairy Association, which is financed by 
milk producers on a voluntary basis. Through expansion of consumption ; devel- 
opment of consumer relations; market research and the like, this organization 
has supplied the best self-help program developed to date. 


Mr. THompson. Also you are contaminated with this awful thing 
that hascontaminated us. Aren’t you in politics? 

Mr. Barrtes. Slightly. 

a Tuomrson. I think it ought to be said with a great deal of 
pride. 

Mr. Barres. I might say I am a member of the Minnesota Legis- 
lature, and, also, might mention the reason I became a member was 
due to the fact that President Eisenhower insisted on keeping Mr. 
Benson in office as Secretary of Agriculture. I served on the ASC 
committee for about 10 or 12 years, but the regulations and the in- 
structions from the new Secretary after he had been in office a year 
or two got to be so that he was insisting that we should have some new 
blood in our county committee and came out with a ruling that if 

ou served over two terms on the county committee you would not 
eligible for the election. So I thought that was getting quite a 
broad hint, so I went and filed then on the last day that I could for 
State representative. Then he came out with a new regulation about 
2 weeks after—‘Well, he really didn’t mean that but if you got 
enough votes, you could be reelected.” So at least, I got off from 
the county PMA committee. 

I might say that I have a prepared statement here, that I wish to 
insert in the record in behalf of our State organization, the Minnesota 
Dairy Products Association. There are 3 or 4 bills that are before 
Congress that have been introduced at the last session that we would 
like to see some action on in the last half of your session. And I 
think they are good bills, and the information in there is pertaining 
that and some other things that helps our dairy farmers in the 

tate. 

Our association has several thousand farmers that are members of 
our affiliated creameries and dairy plants. We have both co-op dairy 
plants and private plants. So we are not a one-sided group. We rep- 
resent big business in our organization as well as we represent the small 
dairy farmer. But all of our dairy organization is in the State here, 
whether private or co-op, from Land-O-Lakes down to the smallest 
creamery in the State, is very much interested in the producer getting 
a fair return for his dairy products. 


a 
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I think that in these new bills that were introduced in the last ses- 
sion there is some chance maybe to have some improvement so far as 
the dairy farmer is concerned. 

I would like to make some other comments. That is, the reason I 
did not want to read this statement. I would like to go in 1 or 2 
other subjects because this is about as close as I will get to this many 
Members of Congress, probably, before you to work, at one time. 

It happens that my county, Roseau County, is one of the counties 
that was in the disaster area in the State. During the last session I 
understand that you appropriated between $2214 million for 8 or 10 
States that had disaster areas, or had been declared such. 

We have had excessive rain in our county this past year and we have 
only about half of our crop that the people have been able to harvest. 
There is only about half of the farmland that has been plowed—prob- 
ably 75 percent of it, I think, that was not plowed this fall. That 
means that the crops next year are not going to be very good. 

I do not want you to think that I have a personal interest in this 
because I live in the county. I live in the east end, and we were fortu- 
nate enough not to have quite such rain. So, we got our crop harvested, 
got our plowing done. 

What concerns me is why should Congress appropriate around $2214 
million, and when it comes to administrate it, which is administrated 
under the USDA, through the National and State disaster committees, 
and I have met with the committee 4 or 5 times this fall and late sum- 
mer, and they say that according to the way the law was passed they 
cannot expend the money because we didn’t have trees and silt and 
things of that nature float upon our land. Maybe the bill is written 
so that those living in the lower areas of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valley, if they got flooded, they could get help. If you are in 6 feet of 
water, and you go over to help somebody drowning in 10 feet of water, 
I cannot see how you are helping. 

In the west half of our county they have had excessive rain in that 
area last year. And they had only about half their crop. This year 
those people are getting very little crop, 10 percent of their crop. The 
elevators in that end of the county, I don’t think, have shipped out 
what they did before. Ordinarily they ship out several hundred 
cars of grain every day. Back in 1949, for instance, I think our county 
raised more flax than any county in the United States. In 1950 we were 
third highest in barley production, about fifth highest in oats produc- 
tion. The reason I mention that is to show that we do have production 
in the county. 

But when you get adverse weather conditions, I feel we have many 
people there that are going to need some help if they are going to stay 
on the farm. A big percent of those people, quite a few of the younger 
ones, have left their cattle with semcatds else and went down to work 
in the mines. That is no good for the area, because we are a rural 
county. We do not have but a very little bit of any type of employ- 
ment which is off the farm. We have a box factory in one town. We 
have another plant that employs about 50 men in our county-seat town. 
They make different kinds of things for combines. That takes up only 
a little of the slack. 

Somebody mentioned awhile ago about the timber industry up there. 
I talked to 1 of the dealers; in fact, he called me in the office 1 die last 











than any other concern in northern Minnesota. Last year he had a 
contract for 32,000 or 33,000 from the M. & O. Paper Co. And some 
of their firms probably are in Wisconsin. I think he buys for 1 or 2 
Wisconsin firms. And he told me that this year his contract amounted 
to 10,000 cords. 

Well, you can just see for yourselves when you cut down a third 
of the number of cords of timber that will be bought, instead of 
having a hundred people that want to work this year, he probably 
will have 5 to 1 at least in the place of what we had last year. But 
yet there is no place for those that worked last year, because they 
are not taking as much timber out. 

Those things concern me. And I feel now if we do not get a little 
help in that area for some of those people they are not going to be 
onthe farms. They cannot stay there. 

The bankers have been afraid—I have met with the bankers in‘that 
county when we tried to get something through our county disaster 
committees, and it seems they are afraid to do anything because they 
said if the people start coming in—if they start having sales—pretty 
soon the farmers are going to come in and say, “Here it is, you take 
it.” They do not know who will take it when they get through it. 
You can have 8 or 10 sales in the community—even in ours—and 
things would go, but you have 15 or 20 or 30 and things will be a lot 
different. 

Mr. McMmuan. Did the President declare your State or county a 
disaster area? 

Mr. Barriers. The State has to be declared the disaster area. I 
understood the Governor requested or declared it a disaster area, and 
requested that the President declare the State a disaster area. I think 
twenty some counties in the State then were declared disaster areas. 

Mrs. Knutson. Twenty-nine. 

Mr. McMiitan. I know several States that have been declared dis- 
aster areas, but none of them have received any assistance. I was 
just wondering about your State. 

Mr. Barries. I beg your pardon—at least the information we had 
was, I could not even remember naming the individual, but you proba- 
bly could check up on it. He met with the disaster committee—I 
think his name was White, but I am not so sure of that, but he said 
he represented the National Disaster Committee and he was there 
meeting with the State disaster committee. And we asked him, “How 
come, you haven’t been able to do anything?” 

In Oklahoma they had made an allocation of $200,000. That was 
back in, I think, September. I am not one to contradict them. 

Mr. McMimuan. I am glad to hear of one because that is what we 
appropriated the money for. Maryland and my State and several 
other States, where they have had disaster, even though they have 
been declared disaster areas, they haven’t been able to get a dime. 

Mr. Barries. What my contention is, if through no fault of the indi- 
vidual you get excessive rains in the area and you cannot harvest any- 
thing, and you do not get any income off that, isn’t that just as bad 
as if you live in the lower part of the Mississippi Valley and it floods 
over on your land? And yet because there are a few trees and some 
soil and such like that flooded on that land, you get help. 
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Mr. McMituan. You had a flood disaster in Texas. And wasn’t 
that declared a disaster area? Didn’t you receive something? 

Mr. Tuompeson. I think we did. 

Mr. Barries. What I am concerned about is, if the law is so written 
that they cannot spend the money, then I hope you folks would try to 
do something the first of January—that is, if it is so written that it is 
just a matter of the Secretary of Agriculture and his people inter- 
preting the way they want in deciding they do not want to spend it. 

You know, many times as I told our State disaster committee chair- 
man, I felt a lot of things, even in our State legislature, you could 
appropriate, or-pass a bill for something and w hen somebody comes to 
administrate it, it is different. 

Mr. Mc Muaan. I thoroughly sympathize with you. We have been 
passing legislation too loose, I think, because they passed rules and 
regulations down there to prevent the people from getting the benefits 
of what the Congress intended. 

I know that has passed on numerous occasions. 

Mr. Barries. I was not at the hearing at St. Paul but I understand 
Senator Thye and Congressman H. Car] Andersen were there and met 
with them. And from what I was told Congressman Andersen was 
very much perturbed because of the interpretation they have put on 
the law, because it was affecting his county, too—that they were 
not interpreting it the way he said it was the intent of Congress. 

Mr. McMitxan. He was one of the main sponsors of the legislation. 

Mrs. Knutson. I have the figures for the sum that was allocated to 
the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Barres. $186,000. I understood that we, if we would have 
asked for it, could have received approximately a quarter of a milion. 

Mrs. Knutson. They did ask for it? 

Mr. Barruies. The counties did ask but the State asked for $196,000 ; 
$25,000 was divided up among counties in southwestern Minnesota. 
None of the counties in the northwest got it, to my knowledge. 

I think that concludes it. 

Mr. McMittan. I am glad you did mention it, because I have been 
pestered to death myself about that same $22 million and I have not 
been able to hear of anyone who got any of it. 

Mrs. Knutson. At least, we know other parts of the United States 
are not getting it, either. 

Mr. Barres. I should not leave the impression that the National 
Disaster Committee has given Minnesota this $196,000, that our State 
disaster committee asked for, but that was all we could get the State 
disaster committee to ask for. I understand that was their request. 

Mr. McMitnan. You are certainly entitled to disaster benefits, I 
would think. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. Are there any other questions from 
members of the committee / 

Well, we do thank you, Mr. Battles, for appearing before us. 

Mr. Barriers. Thank you. 

Mrs, Knutson. The next witness I would like to call is Mr. Hahnke. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. HUHNKE, DEER CREEK, MINN. 


Mr. Hunnke. Madam Chairman, members of the committee, I 
want to speak to you on a subject that is not probably a matter of your 
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committee, but it is a subject that bears on the family-sized farm and on 
a farm. I am speaking of the Social Security Act as it now 
stands. 

From the time the social security began, whenever our cooperative 
organization had an annual meeting we would see a statement in the 
annual report, “social security taxes paid.” Those were the taxes that 
we paid for our employees. And we know that in ree that we 
bought in those days somewhere social security taxes were hidden in the 
price. But we didn’t get any social security. It was not until a couple 
of years ago that agriculture became eligible for social security. 

I was 69 years old when I became eligible for it and I started drawing 
benefits when I was 71. And you can see for yourselves on a small farm 
you cannot build up any social security benefits. So the result of it is 
that Iam drawing $30 a month and my wife is drawing $15. 

If agriculture had been allowed to come into the social security 
system at the time social security began, $45 a month on a farm in those 
days would have been a lot of money. And if people that were in the 
age group that we are in now, at that time they would have been 
pretty well taken care of. But today $45 a month is just nothing. 

I would like to ask your committee if you can have it under in- 
vestigation ? 

I do not know how many people there are that are drawing the 
minimum amount. But I think the minimum amount should be at 
least $60 and $30. It should really be $70 and $35. I do not want 
to go too high because we know that we cannot overload anything like 
that. But we should have an increase somewhere along the line to 
compensate for the increased cost of living. 

We are just about ready to quit. We cannot rent our farm out. 
The farm next to me has had two renters move off because they could 
not pay therent. The buildings are standing there idle. 

We are going to try to keep on for another year or two, but it won’t 
be very long with us. You can’t sell the farm. You can’t ask the 
boys to come back because they are making more money than we are. 

Mr. Krurcer. May I interrupt here? What is the reason you can- 
not get a renter on your farm ? 

Mr. Huunxe. Because they are not available. 

Mr. Kruecer. The renters are not available ? 

Mr. Huunxe. They are not available. Who is going to go on it? 
There are a few, but they can’t pay. 

Mr. Krvuecer. Do you rent your land for cash ? 

Mr. Hunnxe. Well, I am still working it, but they were renting for 
cash—this fellow that lost 2 years’ rent—he was renting for cash. 

Mr. Kruecer. I suppose the situation varies, depending on the 
locality. Out where I come from in North Dakota there are more 
renters than land. Perhaps, we should send some to you. 

Mr. Huunxe. It is a different proposition with you people be- 
cause you are grain farmers. We have to depend on dairy products 
or some kind of livestock products, strictly, in our part of the country 
because we have too much lowland. It isn’t suitable for grain. It 
has to be hay and pasture and the like of that. 

Mr. MecMitian. What I understand is you want a dollar’s worth 
of security and not 50 cents? 

Mr. Hunnxe. I would like to see the dollars buy more. 

Could I make an additional statement now ? 
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Mrs. Knutson. Yes. 

Mr. Huunxe. I wish that the people would come out for a defi- 
ciency payment, or subsidy, because I feel that is the first step in fight- 
ing inflation. I think there is nothing in the world more depressing 
on the people of the United States today than this inflation that we 
arein. I want to support you people on that. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think this observation may be appropriate. Our 
committee does not handle it. 

Mr. Huunxe. | know you do not. 

Mr. Tuomrson. It is not an agricultural problem and we will take 
it up with the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Hunnxe. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomeson. But what I wanted to tell you is this, I was in the 
Congress when we were considering the original concept of social 
security. That was back in 1933, or 1984 when I served a term and 
then did not seek reelection. It was passed, I think, in 1935, maybe 
1936. But the whole theory back of it was that it was security that 
was being provided to the old people. 


In those days $100 would buy a certain amount of security. Today: 


it will buy about half that much. 

And the way I felt, and I have always voted, was to provide secu- 
rity rather than dollars. 

So I agree with you that something should be done to bring it in 
balance. My concept is the same as when I first heard of it, to pro- 
vide security, and to make it so that the old folks do not have to 
worry, that they have just what the name implies, security. I think 
you can depend upon all of us to help you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. 

Mr. Huunxe. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. We will next hear from Mr. Julius Speer, of 
Evansville, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS SPEER, EVANSVILLE, MINN. 


Mr. Speer. Madam Chairman, and fellow citizens, I am 58 years 


old and have farmed all my life. 

We have heard so much about 90 percent of parity that I wish I 
had never heard of it, that they would take that figure away. But 
I do not know why our educated people that are running the Govern- 
ment should figure that we should run and operate our business at 
any less parity than anybody else. We put in a crop, have to worry 
about the weather, insects, and everything else, and that is trouble 
enough without worrying what market price we will get for it. 

I went through the times when we sold grains for 11 cents, hogs for 
214 cents, and we didn’t have as much trouble as we do now because 
our overhead was practically a fixed overhead. 

We have to pay our light bill, we have to pay our telephone bill, we 
have insurance, etc., which we all know about. 

It was brought up when Mr. Smalley, I believe, was on the stand 
testifying about the fact, what are you going to do with the crop 
when they do not want to buy it or something. Like I said, I have 
sold grain, oats, for 11 cents, hogs for 214 cents. Nobody ever turned 
me down, they always bought it. And right today if we could get 
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a fair price for a percent of the grain we would gladly keep the 
surplus at home and you would be rid of your storage problem and 
everything else. 

That is the way I look at it. I hope I am not too wrong. 

So I would like to see a fair share of the prosperity go to the farmer. 
I do not.think that there is'90:percent of the people that want any- 
thing radical for living on the farm. 

I ae operated a lot of land all my life. Right now my son and I 
operate about four or five hundred acres of crop, a thousand acres of 
land, which is land that is six different farms where other people have 
moved off and then they come over to Speer to farm it. Well, it was 
run down and we do not make too much out if it, either, but we are 
always hoping to have a good year. 

I do not know how much longer it will keep on. I told my son, 
“We will try it 1 more year, and that will be the end. We will have 
to. quit like the rest of them have.” 

Nobody, I do not think, ever asked for any wonderful thing out of 
agriculture, but when you operate as much land as I do, and then do 
not know whether you can pay the bills for sure when winter comes, 
there is, certainly, something wrong with that. 

I thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Are there any questions by the committee. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Speer. 

Mr. Speer. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. We will next hear from Mr. Earl Williams, of 
Fergus Falls, one of our citizens. 


STATEMENT OF EARL WILLIAMS, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Mr. Witu1ams. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a pleasure to be here this afternoon. I have just a few remarks 
that I want to make, and figures to read into the record and then I 
have a copy of that for the committee if they would like to have it. 

[ am very vitally interested in the family-sized farm for a number 
of reasons. I suppose the main one is that I was brought up on the 
farm. My father ran a dairy for a number of years. So I am fa- 
miliar with the milking of cows, and the handling of them. 

Because of the various situations we were forced off the farm. I 
went to school and became a lawyer. And subsequently, moved to 
Fergus Falls after serving sometime in the Air Force in World War 
{I. 

Our family farm, I think we all agree, is a very vital segment of our 
economy and our way of life, and as such we are, certainly, very vitally 
interested in preserving the family farm. 

Now, I have felt for a long time that we have been making some very 
serious mistakes in this country and that too often even we have been 
paying out a good many dollars to the large farmers, the corporation 
farm, and that our legislation has been pointed in their favor rather 
than in favor of the family-sized farm. Some of the figures that I 
have here I feel support that very fully and completely. And I would 

‘like to give them to you. 

For example, under our present legislation, which we passed some 
time ago, as you all know, thete is one farmer in Roshoven, Tex., who 
received $705,648 in the year 1956 for support of a rice crop. 
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The Briscor Production Co., of Alvin, Tex., received $205,586 for 
support of rice in the year 1956. 

The Koop Bros. received $191,484 in support price in the year 1956. 

The Pierce Ranch, of Texas, also, received $177,993 in that year 
for support of their crops. 

Let: us take a look at cotton—and maybe that is the reason why it 
has gone up out of the reach of the foreign market. 

In South Carolina, I believe that is Mr. McMillan’s territory, Coker’s 
Pedigree Seed Co., received a cotton loan for 1956 in the sum of 
$122,935. 

We can move over and take a look at the Delta Pine & Land Co., of 
Scott, Miss. And I believe some of the gentlemen here may be 
familiar with that company. In the year 1956 they received 
$1,146,605 in support of cotton for 1 year. That is the one company. 

Harry H. 8. Mitchell, of Millington, Tenn., received a cotton-sup- 
port loan inthesum of $194,455 for the year 1956. 

The J. B. Hein Co., of Sandis, Ala., received a support loan on 
cotton for the year 1956 in the sum of $152,123. 

In Texas, there are 5 individual farmers who have each received 
in excess of $300,000 apiece in support of cotton for the year 1956. 

I cite these statistics for the very simple reason that I feel that our 
legislation has long pointed too much towards the assistance of the 
large farmers and the vig farmer. 

I have an uncle out south of Underwood, Minn. He operates 80 
acres of land. Does he receive any price support? Or any sort of 
help? Not one penny. But he is to pay for this because he pays 
income tax every year. 

I ask you is that supporting the family-sized farm?’ I think that 
is the sort of legislation that we need to take a good look at and to do 
something about. 

How does this compare with Minnesota in some of the supports that 
are paid here? We have a few large farmers, but they are not very 
large, in comparison with some of the others. The largest one in the 
ninth district for example, is, so far as support is concerned, Victor 
Youngren group, $44,491 for 1956 for wheat. 

Mr. McMiunnan. Are those loans or supports? 

Mr. Winu1AMs. Support loans. 

Mr. McMuntan. Support loans? 

Mr. WuouuiaMs. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. They are not payments now. You are not trying to 
imply that these men have been given this money as a payment? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. No, I am stating that these figures are support loans, 
money that has been paid to them by the Government under the price- 
support program. 

Mr. Bass. Wait just a minute—waita minute. Let us get the record 
straight. You said it is money that has been paid to them? Let us 
let the record show the facts. ‘This is money that has been loaned to the 
farmer on commodities that he produced and put in Government stor- 
age, instead of paying the farmer for producing it—right or wrong? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. I am not going to argue with the committee as to the 
technicalities of it. 

Mr. Bass. If you will yield to me just a minute. Let us talk about 
something else then. Minnesota is one of the biggest dairy States 
in the Union, isn’t it ¢ 
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Mr. WituraMs. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Do you know what percent of the milk production is pro- 
duced in Minnesota ¢ 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. Not exactly, no. 

Mr. Bass. Do you know how much the Government paid last year in 
direct payments in purchasing milk from the farmers, in subsidizing 
the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Wrtu1aMs. No. 

Mr. Bass. We bought $75 million worth for the school-lunch pro- 

rram. 
: Mr. WriuraMs. I think that is very fine—I think that is the sort-—— 

Mr. Bass. I do, too. 

Mr. WitraMs (continuing). The sort of thing we need to have. 

Mr. Bass. I do, too. I think it is wonderful. And I voted for it. 
But let us not get, in other words, let us not get sectional and partisan 
political politics into the committee’s deliberations because I think it 
will donothing, sir. 

Mr. Witi1aMs. The only thing I am here for and the reason I am 
here is because I am interested in the family-sized farms. 

The large corporation, the large farmer is to a certain extent in 
competition with the small family-sized farm. I feel that our legis- 
lation in the past has been directed too much, pointed too much 
toward helping the large farmer and not the family-sized farm. 
That is the reason I cite these figures. 

Mr. THomeson. Permit me to make a little observation here. You 
mentioned several rice concerns and they all happen to be in my 
congressional district. I am very familiar with them all. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am chairman of the Rice Subcommittee as well as of this 
one. 

You spoke of them as payments to—they were payments exactly as 
if you went into your bank and signed a note and the bank then would 
pay you some money. Sure, they paid it to you and you paid it back. 
And these people paid it back every year. And the rice program 
isnot inthe redatall. Itis ahead right now. 

So your statements are all correct, but there should be a final state- 
ment saying, “All of this has been paid back and it cost neither the 
Government nor the taxpayer anything.” 

Mr. McMiuttan. Mr. Coker is a millionaire and I cannot imagine 
him borrowing anything from the Government. He may have put 
his cotton in the loan program which is no expense to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. TuHompson. There is a great lack of understanding of the pro- 
gram, I can tell you that. 

Mr. Wixt1aMs. I came here to testify and I wanted these figures 
read into this record. I think it is important, so far as consideration 
of family-sized farm legislation is concerned. 

Mr. Krvurcer. If you will withdraw from that mike a little we 
can hear you better. Talk a little louder and we will all under- 
stant and know what you are talking about. 

we Wiis. I thought this microphone was to help to under- 
stand, 

Mr. Matruews. Will you yield for a friendly question? You see 
iny State was not mentioned, so I do not have any particular problem. 

The thing that disturbs me to be perfectly frank, I have talked to 
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a lot of wonderful folks here today and as a Congressman I feel I 
must have been a miserable failure because I feel I have been doing 
a lot of things to help the little fellow. I cannot put my hand on 
many things. 

The problems of the little farmer over this country are the same. 
I wanted to help you up here, and every member of this committee 
does. ; 

I thought that the price-support programs, soil conservation, the 
Farmers Home Administration, a lot of these things have been of a 
little bit of help to the little farmer. I think, what we have tried 
to do has not been a complete failure. 

Would you have any idea as to the percentage of these support 
loans that have gone to the big corporations as against the percentage 
that has gone to the little farmer? I do not know as to whether you 
have had a chance to check that or not, but what Iam hoping we would 
find is that. although these 2 or 3 cases—I agree with you I do not 
think we ought to have them—if it represents something that is out 
of proportion—but I am wondering if what we have done for the 
little farmer would add up so it would not look so bad ¢ 

Do you have anything yourself like that? 

Mr. Wiutrams. I do not have any figures, but, Mr. Matthews, what 
I am interested in is legislation for the family-sized farm. 

Mr. Marrnews. Right. 

Mr. Wiriu1aMs. I feel that legislation that unduly encourages the 
large corporation farm, or the large farmer and points out to him 
where he can make a huge profit, pile up surpluses, drive prices down, 
is unfair competition to the small family-sized farm. And I think 
that every bit of our legislation needs to be scrutinized very carefully, 
to see that it is not drafted in such a way that it is tampering with the 
family-sized farm and ruining them off in favor of large corporation 
farms or the large individual farmers. 

Mr. Bass. If you will yield. Last year during the last session of 
Congress there was a proposal made to limit the payment to any 
farmer. I believe the limit first proposed was $25,000. I and most 
of the members of the committee supported it. 

However, the administration later pointed out—and the leaders 
strongly opposed this—because the administration leaders pointed 
out there were certain sized farm units in America that would be com- 
pletely disrupted. 

So many times when we think of a farm unit, and we start talking 
about a big farmer, a cotton farmer, and so forth, you know that these 
payments gotooneman. But in the meantime there might be as many 
as 120 families who are tenant farmers on this farm and producing 
these goods. We have that situation in many places in America. 

And just because you reach into the barrel and can pick up that 
sort of a situation it does not mean that this individual is either 
getting the support price for all of these commodities, nor does it 
mean that this money is going to one man. 

I do not say this in any sort of a selfish attitude or mood at all, 
because I think the largest farm operation in my district would not 
get a maximum of five or ten thousand dollars, because I represent 
strictly a small-farm area. I know of no farms over two or three 
hundred acres in my district, except some of the hobby farmers— 
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some of them have accumulated more and have a beef-cattle farm or a 
show place. 

It is nota personal thing with me. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking too much time but I wanted to make 
this one observation. This thing wee ey in the Congress the last 
time, and it is very bad, when we adopt an attitude that the cotton 
. farmer is getting all of it and the wheat farmer is not getting anything, 
and the corn farmer is getting this, and the dairy farmer is not getting 
anything else—when we adopt that sort of attitude by either the 
general public or the members of this committee, then we are hurting 
the farmer overall because if we do not stick together we do not get 
farm legislation. And that is what happened in the last Congress. 
We did not stick together and we did not get farm legislation. And 
the same thing is going to happen now. 

If the dairy farmer wants anything good he will have to get help 
from the cotton farmer. And if the cotton farmer wants anything 
good, he will have to get help from the wheat farmer. And the whole 
thing altogether. 

And what happened the last time was that the so-called farm bloc 
disintegrated because we all got to saying—or when I say “we all” 
I will take part of the responsibility for it, but some of us in the 
Congress got that attitude, if the gentleman will pardon me, that I 
was beginning to get from his testimony. 

Mr. WituraMs. Mr. Bass, that was not my intention. My, main 
intention is that our main aim and purpose in developing the farm 
program and. legislation built around it in order to build the farm 
program should be shaped and molded not only in the light of the 
economy, but, also in the light that we need to preserve the family 
farm for a number of reasons. 

One of them is a way of life which has been mentioned as a very 
important way of life—one that has proven in the past that many of 
our young people who come off from the farms, for example, are our 
leaders in many segments of our life, not just the farm life. 

And one of the reasons I firmly believe that they do that is because 
they have had a better chance to understand the overall picture of 
life on the farm than they do in almost any other part of our society. 

So I am advocating and I[ am pointing that out. And that is the 
reason I pulled these figures out and got them together for the simple 
purpose of pointing that out. 

We take an overall program and we do not have the main purpose 
inmind. Weare going to legislate and help anybody. What happens 
is that we help the big corporation farm or the big farmer and we 
actually leave the little farmer out even though our intentions may 
be very good. 

Mr. Martrnews. I do not want to belabor that point. If you will 
yield to me, I think I saw some figures, I do not have the pamphlet— 
where these loan supports amounted to about $2.5 billion altogether. 
And that all of the figures of these big corporations that you have 
mentioned, the point that I am trying to make is that that is just a 
small percentage of it. 

I agree with your philosophy one hundred percent. I think it is 
very important that we realize after all we have not been up there 
just dragging our feet. We have been trying to help the little Satantt. 





And I think you will find that maybe 85 or 90 percent of those loan 
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supports have been made to the really little sized family farmer. I 
thik it is very important that you wanted the people to know that. 

Mr. Wuu14Ms. The point I wanted to emphasize was this. My 
work is principally in the line of the planning of tax work for a good 
many farmers. Again and again I have a farmer come in who is 
definitely operating a small family-sized farm. He owns his own 
farm and he says, “What good dees this legislation do me? Notone 
bit of good. I have to farm my land in order to make a living. I do 
not come under this price-support business because I feed my crops.” 

And the end result is that they feel that they are left out. For 
example, the man that testified from up north here as to the inadequacy 
of funds for disaster relief. The $1 million that was paid to one 
company would have done a lot up there in that disaster area. I think 
that would have been better use of the money. 

Mr. Tompson. I am not under the impression that there is no 
price-support loan to a small operator in Texas, are you / 

Mr. WituraMs. No; Iam not stating that. 

Mr. THompson. You do know how the rice business is conducted, 
I presume? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. I have a fair understanding. 

Mr. THomrson. Then you know that if there is such a thing as a 
family-sized rice operator—and I argue with them and say, “You 
are not a family operator”—but, as a matter of fact, a man can farm 
rice on 100 acres and barely get by. He has to have that much. Itis 
kind of an operation where you have to use a great deal of mechaniza- 
tion. You plant by airplane. You fertilize by air. You have your 
combines and so on and so forth. 

For one man to own all of that machinery would be out of the 
question. 

So as in the case of some that you have mentioned they are co-ops. 
Some of these little hundred acre people and so forth, they harvest 
their rice and it goes to the driver, the co-op handles it from there out. 

There is many a man who is strictly a family farmer in the rice 
program that you told us about. 

I have more family farmers in my district than any other in Texas. 
Most of them are cotton farmers and every one of them comes under 
the price support, whether he produces a bale of cotton or 10 bales 
or 20 bales. 

I agree with your philosophy all right. I find us at odds onkty in 
that the story is not complete because the loans have been repaid and 
the Government has not lost any money. 

As Mr. Matthews pointed out, I think anyone who will study the 
legislation and the efforts made by the Agricultural Committee will 
agree that we have not forgotten the family farmer at all. We are 
vitally interested in what goes on. And I could not say as to per- 
centages, but I would say a vast majority of the legislation that we 
have ‘passed, the family farmer can certainly appreciate. The only 

»lace where we have not been able to correct it 1s in the relationship 

tween what he pays out and what he takes in. But if we were not 
interested in it and not trying, of course, we would not have come from 
all over the United States here today to try to work it out with you. 
I think weareallinaccord. Isurely do. 

Mr. Wrirat1aMs. I have only about 2 minutes that I want to use up 
of your time. That was along this line that you mentioned before: 
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But again and again the farmers here find themselves in this situa- 
tion: I think it is generally true for practically all farmers, that is, 
that their income has stayed about the same—in some instances it has 
gone down, and in some instances it has gone up. But the one thing 
that is really pinching them now is the fact that the things that they 
are buying have gone up steadily in price for the last 10 years—the 
cost of their gas and their oil to operate the tractor has gone up—the 
cost of the machinery that they buy, the tractors that they pay for, 
that they use to run and operate their farms, has gone up. It has 
gotten to the point where agriculture is not receiving its fair share of 
the wage of the economy, you might say. 

One of the reasons for this, of course, is inflation. I think we all 
recognize that. What are the causes of inflation? Well, I cannot 
help but feel that one of the causes of inflation is the fact that we 
probably have certain pressure groups that are not looking at the 
whole economy, and as a result are probably hurting themselves in the 
long run. 

Labor gets an increase after increase. It has to show up in the 
process, if it does. 

If profits are too high for some big business somewhere it has to 
show up in the process. 

And the end result is that the farmers are not making ends meet. I 
think we have to take every possible step that we can to keep inflation 
down so that they can make a go of it. 

Thank you. é 

Mr. THompson. I think we are basically in accord. Certainly, we 
appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Witx1AMs. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson (presiding). It is now 5 o’clock. The committee is 
ready to continue work just as long as the rest of you wish to do so, 
but in order that we may in a manner gage ourselves, may I ask for a 
show of hands, how many still desire to testify. 

(A show of hands indicated several.) 

Mr. THompson. Submit your name. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH TYSDAL, ELBOW LAKE, MINN. 


Mr. Tyspau. I broadcast over the station last Friday night on the 
family farm, and I am surprised to find out that I gathered informa- 
tion about the unoccupied farms around. There are 27 occupied farms 
in our township. That is near Ashby, Minn., Otter Tail County. 

I think in Sharon Township, N. Dak., there is 14 occupied farms and 
16 unoccupied farms. 

In my own township, that is in Grant County, I found out there was 
5 unoccupied farms and 81 occupied farms. And some of those who 
have been buying land, well, the business man in Elbow Lake, purchase 
the farms and puts the entire farm in the soil bank. The buildings 
are nearly gone to ruin. 

I am quite sure there are other places around. I haven’t gotten all 
of the information, but I broadcast over the station, in surplus grain 
commodity tax. I still thresh my grain the old way and I hire boys 
and men because I just figure things are traveling too fast. I wonder 
we they expect to pay the taxes and buy the food by just paying as 
we do. 
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That is all T have to say. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Tysdal. We appreciate 
your testimony, and especially appreciate your staying around so long 
to get on the program. 

Mr. Tyspat, Thank you, sir. It was very interesting. 

Mr. THomrson. Does someone else want to testify ? 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN FREDERICKSON, SHEVLIN, MINN. 


Mr. Frepricxson. I won't take very much of your time here because 
a lot of subjects have been mentioned here that I am entirely in accord 
with. But I wish to state somewhat about our own condition. That 
is, probably, the most important to me. 

I might mention recent history. For instance, my folks, my parents 
came to Minnesota at the beginning of this State. 

I realize Minnesota is very young when I think back, because even 
I can remember some of the times we went through. 

But what I want to bring out is this, not because my folks did this, 
there are thousands of people who have the same story. But I want 
to mention it because it was part of my life, too. 

These folks, they built our schools, they built our churches, they 
built our roads, and they built our homes. 

I moved away from the local part where I was born and moved up 
into northern Minnesota in the year 1920, bought a farm up there, on 
a shoestring, as you might call it, lived through the depression of the 
thirties. You don’t have to talk much about that, everybody here 
knows what that was, but we lived through it. We raised a family, 
up in this neck of the woods, and done it ourselves. Had a nice farm, 
420 acres to be exact. 

But now, I am coming to the serious part of what I wanted to talk 
about. We have four boys that are farming up there, bought their 
own farms, on a shoestring like I did. 

To begin with, things went good, but these latter years, under this 
sliding scale support it has sae been going one way. Gentlemen, I 
am telling you, this is the only way it has went—down. 

The question in my mind is this: are the young people of today 
going to be able to take over the farms of our older people and own 
them and stay on them. That is the question I want to put before 
this congressional delegation. They probably can answer it better 
than I can. 

There are certain things that come up in our life that we cannot 
handle ourselves. We farmers are somewhat something like 9 million 
farmers competing for a market that is not there. That is why we are 
asking our Givevanens to formulate a plan whereby these young 
people can become owners of their farms and work together. 

hen you might say, what would you support. I can tell you what 
my ideas are, taken for what they are worth. 

I firmly believe that we could use part of the production payments 
plan, with a maximum of possibly, probably say, $10,000 or $15,000 
or $25,000 under which the support ‘should be receiv ed, at nothing less 
than 100 percent of parity. 

I might mention something else that is in my own mind. 

I do not know whether these others think the same way. Many of 
them do, I know. Under this, under the production payment plan, 
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things would be sold on the open. If we had an abundant supply 
even in the family sized farmer’s group, the price would be low. So, 
in my opinion, we won’t be bothered with any large surplus. 
The family-type farmer will be subsidized up to the figure of, pos- 
sibly, $15,000, at 100 percent of parity. That is a subsidy, | 
I want to mention something else in regard to this subsidy. First, 
if the product is bought from the farmer at 50 percent of parity, sure 
the taxpayer would have to pay the other 50 percent, but at no time 
would he have to pay 150 or 200 percent, like has been the condi- 
tion:at certain times up to now alee the old. farm program. 
I think personally this would eliminate that. 
[ told you I was not going to talk long. That is about all I have 
tosay. I thank you very much. 
Mr. THomrson. We thank you very much for your testimony. And 
I think you will find that the members of the committee are pretty 
closely in accord with you. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I should like the record to show that I should 
like to say to you now, to those of you who have been in the gallery 
all day. I have never known a more patient group in my life, nor has 
there ever been a group before this committee that has stayed almost 
intact. right to the end of a long day of testimony. We appreciate it 
very deeply. And as chairman, I particularly appreciate the manner 
in which you have cooperated on these points on which we asked you, 
the rules of the House, and so on. 
I hope all of you are coming to this smorgasbord later.in the eve- 
ning. 
omorrow we will convene at 9 o’clock; from the size of the list of 
witnesses I think we will be able to conclude with everybody by noon. 
Thank you very much. 
We will recess until 9 o’clock in the morning. 
(Whereupon at 5:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at, 9 a. m., the following day, Friday, November 15. 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBpcoMMITTEE or Famity FArMs 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 9 a. m., in Roosevelt 
Park Senior High School, Fergus Falls, Minn., Clark W. Thompson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Thompson, McMillan, Mrs. Knutson, 
Matthews, and Krueger. 
Also present : Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant. 
Mr. THompson (presiding). The committee will be in order. 
The prayer will be offered by Father Edward Ramacher, of St. 
Cloud. 
Father Ramacuer. In the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. 
PRAYER OF THE CHRISTIAN FARMER 


O God, source and giver of all things, who manifests Your infinite 
majesty, power and goodness in the earth about us, we give You honor 
and glory. 

For the sun and the rain, for the manifold fruits of our fields, for 
the increase of our herds and flocks we thank You. For the enrich- 
ment of our souls with divine grace, we are grateful. 

Supreme Lord of the harvest, graciously accept us and the fruits 
of our toil, in union with Christ Your Son, as atonement for our 
sins, for the growth of Your Church, for peace and charity in our 
homes,.for salvation to all. Amen. 

In- the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 

Mr. THompson. Mrs. Knutson, will you take the gavel and proceed 
with the first witness. 

Mrs. Knutson. Our first witness is Mrs. Robert Hance of Red Lake 
Falls, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT HANCE, RED LAKE FALLS, MINN. 


Mrs. Hance. I am Mes. Robert Hance from Red Lake Falls, Minn. 
I thank the committee for giving me this opportunity to appear 
before you. I have been on my farm in Red Lake County and my 
married life has been spent on the farm. We are dairy farmers and 
carry on a 4-year crop rotation on grain crops. Under our present 
economy we are having a difficult time maintaining our business; and, 
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also, our standard of living. We are very happy that you people have 
come out to us to try to find a solution to our farm problems, and I, 
also, believe that the communities are really being concerned about our 
farm policy. 

Red Lake County is a county of small farms. Agriculture is its only 
industry. Business place after business place in our county seat is 
closing up. Eleven have left the community in the past year, and it is 
facing economic ruin unless we farmers are able to help them maintain 
their businesses. 

I am sure that the small-business men know that our expanding 
rate is high and it is at a continuous rise, and I know he will enjoy 
having us get a fair farm income. 

Everyone wants his fair share of the national economy. 

We have been working and we have been farming efficiently, and we 
have to spend some time with research and how to deal with this 
deficiency. 

And how are we going to induce the young men and women to stay 
on the farm and build up our family-type farms which mean so much 
for American freedom? I think some of the suggestions that I will 

ive you probably have already been mentioned before, but I would 

ike to see the small farmer have a guaranteed living and wage. And 
this will have to be established over a basic yield for the various crops 
and various areas. 

In our area farm credit should be made cheaper. Public service 
should be expanded to bring about this equality of economy, and 
benefits should be given to those who need it most. 

I think if we use cooperation, legislation and education, sound 
thinking, we will reach these ends. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. 

Mrs. Hance. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Of course, I am very happy to have you here, Mrs. 
Hance. You are the first from my home county to testify. 

I am fully aware of the situation of which you are speaking when 
it comes to the business places in the area in which we both live, 
because we have seen so many of them close. 

Red Lake Falls is a county seat. We have noticed that people are 
moving away, that industries have had to close and move away as well. 
This is a serious situation. Wherever people have testified we hear 
this same story. So we feel basically we have to consider the family 
farm in order to keep our communities alive. I do not think we are 
asking for anything out of the way. That we, as the Government, 
must help provide the framework whereby our farmers may have a 
workable plan, to stay on the farm. 

As you said, too, our young people need help if they are to stay there 
or even to begin farming. 

By the way, are there questions from the committee members ? 

Mr. Martruews. I have, certainly, enjoyed your remarks. I think 
you have given us a very fine statement. I do not believe I have any 
questions. 

Mr. McMuxan. I wish to congratulate you on your taking the time 
to give us your views on this important subject this morning. I can 
assure you that the small farmers in the other States where we have 
been seem to be in the same category, which proves that this is a 
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nationwide problem and that we must do something about this problem 

as soon as possible, If we do not do it soon, we will find that these 
small communities will be closed up and the small farm gone out of 
business. 

I know in my section they are closing up the banks, churches, and 
moving out, moving to the cities. That isn’t good for any country. 

I think the majority of those of us who are in public life are think- 
ing of the small farmers. 

I. certainly, enjoyed your statement. 

Mr. Tuompson. Madam Chairman, I just want to observe that 
what Mrs. Hance has suggested, if I understood it correctly, is simply 
a minimum wage for the farmer. 

Mrs. Hance. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is about it? 

Mrs. Hance. A living. 

Mr. Tuompson. <A living wage? 

Mrs. Hance. Yes; an annual living w age. 

Mr. Tuompson. Those of us who feel the responsibility for looking 
after you in Washington have oftentimes stressed that ver thing. 
Whether it be a support program or whatever it is, it is whats to off- 
set the advantage of the minimum wage which accrues to most of the 
rest of the economy of the country or a tariff on manufactured goods, 
and so forth. I do not think you are far from the right answer. 

We will, certainly, take that with us when we go back and begin 
to deliberate about new legislation. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank 5 you very much. 

Mrs. Hance. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. We will hear next from Mr. Dave Vincent, of 
Wilkin County. 


STATEMENT OF DAVE VINCENT, OF WILKIN COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. Vincent. Madam Chairman and members of the committee, I 
think from the testimony you have already had, most of you feel that 
the majority of the farmers here are pretty much for the old Brannan 
plan with a few modifications. 

I feel there are many other things that enter into the farm picture, 
that of technical aid, for instance, as to machinery and parts, there is 
such a spread from the manufacturer to the farmer that it is terrific. 
I will give you an example. 

A set of piston rings which the manufacturer gets $6 for, we have 
to pay $22 for. That is entirely too much of a spread. That is one 
of the things, I think, that is hurting us more than many other things, 
the cost of repair parts. 

Many small farmers cannot afford to buy new ones, at the terrific 
prices we have to pay, so we have to repair these old machines and 
pay these exorbitant prices, and prices which are entirely out of 
reason. 

There is another angle which has not been mentioned here which is 
hurting us very much, especially in my part of the district, because 
many of us are a little different farmers—many of us have what we 

call tree farms—we are raising timber as well as dairy products and 


other things. 
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T have over 100 acres in a tree farm. The freight rate today, for in- 
stance, has gone up in the last 10 years over 300 percent on the pulp- 
wood. We used to ship much of it from my territory into Rhine- 
lander, Wis. The freight used to be around $8 a car. Now it is $23, 
so now Rhinelander is not buying ~ pulp in our territory. What 
are we going to do with the tree farms 

The other mills have made a rule now that they will not buy any 

ulpwood over 100 miles from their mill. We are over that distance 

rom all of the mills. So if we have to truck it 150 or 200 miles to 
market, we better burn it up as brush. That is one thing that we should 
look at. I think that the freight rate is out of reason. 

It is on other things, too. A few years back I had letters from people 
on the west coast who wanted to buy potatoes. We had potatoes to sell. 
We were anxious to sell them. We had no market here, and they were 
anxious to get them. Do you know what the freight was on potatoes 
from Bemidji to Seattle, Wash.? Over $5 a hundred. That is right. 
They had to be inspected when they entered the State of Washington. 
We don’t know whether the inspector would accept them or not. ‘So we 
had several carloads of potatoes that went to waste that year which 
we could have sold if the freight rates had been within reason. 

There are many think like that involve our farm conditions and are 
just as important, probably, as the price is. 

I know that the committee has a big headache on this farm bill. I 
do not envy any of you your jobs, but I feel those things are of real 
importance. 

Another thing which has happened. I know this is very foolish. 
I have had businessmen ask me this question and it looks very foolish 
tothem. We are paying out millions of dollars for. people to louie the 
soil idle and then spending millions of dollars in irrigations projects 
to increase production. And some people say, “How do you account for 
this, spending all of this money, to leave it lie idle and then spend so 
much to increase production in some other territory ¢” 

So I feel that we have to have a free market, not a controlled market. 
And I think there are many things that enter into that. 

If we have a free market it lowers your cost of living. Pretty near 
all of your labor contracts today carry a cost-of-living clause. That 
means that if their cost of living goes down, their wages will go down. 
Of course, I don’t think wages enter into our high prices entirely. It 
has some effect but it is a small percentage. 

And so I think those are things that we have to look at as well as 
just the price. The price structure alone is not all of our problem on 
the farm. I think it is very important that we think about these things 
from the general standpoint. 

We talk about overproduction. We know it has not been very long 
ago, I don’t remember, probably 6 months ago, Look magazine carried 
a big story about the starving Indians in New Mexico. We have 
people in our own territory, look at our relief roll. Our biggest tax 
problem in our county is relief. It runs into thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars. We have a terrible relief load, and the bulk of it 
goes to the Indians, who do not pay any taxes in our county, but 
we have to carry that load. Who is paying the load? The farmers. 

So far as industry is concerned it has all moved out. The box 
factories have moved out. The sawmills have closed down. We can- 
not meet competition on the market. 
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So it means that the farmer is left with more tax load than ever. 
Not only on the welfare proposition, but in all of the county ex- 
penses. Our tax loads in our county are getting to where they are 
pretty nearly prohibitive. 

Another objection I have to the soil bank and I think we should 
look at it in this light—we have many people in our territory who 
put their whole farms into the soil bank. They go out and work in 
the Iron Range, or wherever they can get a job, where there is al- 
ready unemployment and they are coming back and drawing unem- 
ployment insurance all winter and drawing soil bank. If you can 
draw soil bank from your farm and unemployment insurance in the 
winter and work in the summer, you can get by pretty good. We 
cannot all do that, however. 

There is another danger in this. I raised 12 children, so I know 
something about the cost of raising a family. And the present farm 
I have, I bought durmg World War II. I figured my boys, when 
they came back from the service would take over the farm. My boys 
were not interested. I do not blame them. They make more money 
in 1 year than I can make in 10 years on that farm. And they are 
in industry. 

I have three children in the State of Washington; two have gone 
to North Dakota and are doing much better than at farming. 

Young people are not interested in farms. How are they going 
to start at the price of machinery, et cetera? And interest rates 
the way they are? 

The average banker is not going to loan any money on the farm. 
If he does, it is short-term paper. You just cannot operate that 
way. A young man starting out cannot start that way. He cannot 
pay the money back in a year. He cannot borrow $2,000 and pay it 
yack in a year and live, too. I think that is one problem. We 
should have some kind of a way of financing young people with a 
program and at a rate they can pay off. 

I think our old FSA did a wonderful job. Many, many farmers 
in our territory who were down and out and on relief through the 
FSA came back and are real good, prosperous farmers in our terri- 
tory today. 

I think it is very important that we have some more of that kind 
of help. You cannot get that kind of help from the local banker. 
He is not equipped to handle the long-time paper and he does not 
want it. That is another thing I think that you should think about 
in your legislative program. 

That about covers what I have to say. 

Mrs. Knutson. Do not leave yet. That was a wonderful state- 
ment. Members of the committee would like to question you first. 

Mr. McMirxan. I would like to say that I certainly agree with 
Mr. Vincent on his statement relative to the present freight rates. 
In my district we raise a great deal of peaches. I wanted to send a 
few friends in Washington some peaches and they cost a dollar and a 
quarter per bushel and the freight rate was a dollar eighty. It cost 
more than the peaches cost just to send them to Washington. 

Mr. Vincent. Especially, in carload lots. For instance, in our 
town we used to ship around 50 carloads of pulp—a few years back, 
they used to ship 50 carloads of pulp every day. Now we are ship- 
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ing one. So that train is running there, paying the crew, with no 
reight. I cannot see where the railroads are gaining by it. 

r. McMixian. On the present parity that the Department of 
Agriculture is using, I think you will agree with me that it should 
be brought up to date. It should be made to include the labor and 
it should include the machinery and repairs and the cost of it, and 
so forth. 

To give a man 90 percent of parity without including those, you 
are not giving him 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. tg Using parity on the old formula, we are a long 
ways from the answer. 

Mr. McMiuzan. What suggestions would you have to remedy some 
of these problems, other than the freight rates? I know that is one 
item inhbee down the farmer income. 

Mr. Vincent. The freight rate is not your job. I will say that 
that is the farmer’s job. When our railroad and warehouse com- 
mission had hearings I went to the last hearing and I was the only 
witness there, the only one opposed to the freight rates. Of course, 
I have sure laid it on some of my businessmen in my town lately be- 
cause they are crying because there is no business. I said, “Where 
were you when they raised the freight rates and cut our pulp busi- 
ness ?” 

The public in general should go to those hearings, the same as they 
should be here. There should be 2,000 farmers, because they are 
crying in the grocery stores and in the taverns, but here is. where they 
ene be crying. 

Mrs. Knutson. In many of these small towns, I should say the 
railroads would like to close some small depots but the minute that 
they prepare to do that, the citizens get very busy and work to keep 
them open. So long as there is no arena there isn’t much sense 
in goin through there. 

Mr. Kruecer. I would like to ask Mr. Vincent a question. You 
mentioned high taxes. How much taxes do you pay, approximately, 
per acre on your farm? 

Mr. Vincent. I think it will average today in our district on an 
average farm a round dollar, or a dollar some cents, somewhere be- 
tween there, an acre. 

Mr. Kruxcer. Those are pretty high taxes. 

Mr. Vincent. That is terrific taxes. Nearly half of that taxload 
is the relief load. 

Mr. Kruecer. The people in need must be cared for. The Gov- 
ernment matches, or the county has to match the Government con- 
tribution towards the relief. 

Mr. Vincent. Yes. May I tell you what I object to is this. The 
Indians pay no taxes in our county. And if they do not pay taxes 
in the county and they are Federal, why should not the Federal han- 
dle their relief load entirely? Why should the rest of the taxpayers 
carry it? 

Mr. Krurcer. How big is the Indian population in your county? 

Mr. Vincent. That I could not say. I do not definitely know. 
They have cut it down. I say they probably moved 20 percent of 
the Indians out of there in the last few years, either to Chicago and 
Minneapolis and other places, with the deal that they have got on 
with the Indians. 
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Mr. Kruecer. You mentioned something about freight, a 100- 
pound sack of potatoes from Bemidji to Seattle cost $5 ? 

Mr. Vincent. $5.50 a hundred. 

Mr. Krurcer. Can’t you sell them closer by ? 

Mr. Vincent. At that time we could not. We could this year, of 
course. 

Mr. Krurcer. What time are you referring to? 

Vr. Vincent. I think that was about 6 or 7 years ago, somewhere 
in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Krueger. You could not sell any locally ? 

Mr. Vincent. There was no market locally. It was a very poor 
market. There was a market in Seattle and down the west coast. 
Three restaurants wrote to me and wanted potatoes because they could 
not buy them. You cannot run a restaurant very handily without 
potatoes. We had them. But when we looked at the freight rates 
and I found out the whole setup, that they had to have them in- 
spected in the State of Washington, then I wrote back and told them 
if they wanted to buy them f. o. b. Bemidji and run their own chance 
on the State inspectors we would gladly load them. Evidently, they 
checked the inspection system and freight, too, and they were not 
interested, either. 

Mr. Kruscer. I don’t blame them. 

Mr. McMitan. I would like to say that a small tomato grower in 
my district shipped 2,000 bushels to New York and he received a due 
bill for $47 freight more than the tomatoes brought. 

That actually happened. 

Mr. Kruncer. That is poor business. 

Mr. Marrnuews. I would like to congratulate Mr. Vincent on a very 
fine, practical statement. I must be careful because the chairman yes- 
terday constantly warned us about applauding. The reason he did it 
is that he was afraid all of us would make speeches here. But I know 
my chairman will forgive me because I think you and several of our 
fine witnesses yesterday emphasized several points that I believe 
ought to be in our committee report. 

One is the fact that young people are leaving the soil. It is your 
opinion that in this great section of the country young people are 
leaving. The reason that is so important to me is that history, I think, 
teaches us when people leave the soil and the soil is no longer pro- 
tected, that is what we ought to worry about. Not that sputnik up 
there. 

I think that should be emphasized that here in this great section of 
America our young people are leaving the soil. I think that is true 
all over the country on our small family farms. 

Mr. Vincent. Yes. 

Mr. Marruews. This other point that you have emphasized so well 
and which has intrigued me so much is the terrible problem of the 
farmer that he buys in a protected economy 

Mr. Vincent. That is right. 

Mr. Matrnews. And he sells in an unprotected economy. 

Mr. Vincent. Yes. 

Mr. Matrnews. There are those in America who plead for the free- 
dom of the farmer, to get loose of all regulation, but unless everybody 
else does the same thing, the farmer cannot make it. And here in this 
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great part of our country you feel that that is certainly a tremendous 
problem, the fact that the farmer buys in a protected economy where 
prices go up and up and up, and he sells in an unprotected economy, 
where prices go down and down and down. 

And then that would lead me to this final observation that I think 
ought to be stressed, I wonder if you would agree with me when I say 
that one of the great problems of the farmer is he does not get a fair 
share of the consumer’s dollar. If somehow or other we in Congress 
could pass legislation to enable the farmer to get a fair share of the 
consumer’s dollar a lot of his problems would be solved. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Vincent. I would like to add one thing. I think about 4 or 5 
years ago this winter, they were selling eggs in the Fergus Lake terri- 
tory for 15 cents a dozen. In Minneapolis you paid 43 cents for those 
same eggs. Surely, there need not be a 30-cent spread in 150 miles 
on eggs. 

Mrs. Knutson. Do you know that the cost of a dozen eggs in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 3 weeks ago was 93 cents ? 

Mr. Vincent. Yes. 

Mr. Martruews. I do not want to prolong this. To me an ideal step 
is one that probably would not be greeted with any sympathy on the 

art of the majority Members of Congress, but if farmers could some- 

ow or other own these transportation facilities, and own these stores 
where they sell, that would be a step in the right direction, would it 
not? Do you have in this great part of the country any organization 
that is moving toward that kind of thing? Do we have, for example, 
any who own trucks? We have the great co-op movements, we do 
not have it in my section of the country. 

Mr. Vincent. We have the cooperative trucking associations that 
handle our cattle and provide transportation. There is a limit to 
what you can use in trucks, too. 

Mrs. Knutson. Are there any other questions? I do thank you very 
much, Mr. Vincent. We certainly appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Vincent. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. We will next hear from Mr. Bob Bergland. 


STATEMENT OF BOB BERGLAND, ROSEAU, MINN. 


Mr. Brerctanp. Madam Chairman, members of the committee, and 
my good friends, all of you, I haven’t prepared formally a statement 
for this committee, but I have a few observations that I would like 
to make and to visit with you briefly, if I may. 

I farm 400 acres of land in the northwest corner of the State. In 
that area of the State we grow sugar beets, potatoes, wheat, flax, and, 
of course, clover seed, for which our county is famous. 

We have a definite trend up in that area. I would like to register 
my opinion with you if I may for a minute. 

My opinion is this: If the philosophy and the intent and the policies 
of this administration are allowed to continue the family farmer in 
my community is going to be gone. 

And out of this thing will survive only two extremes: one will be 
the vertically integrated, the contract farmer, and on the other ex- 
treme will be the substandard, inefficient operator that we so often 
hear about. 
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The policies, if they are pursued, is an attempt to discourage these 

eople from farming, to encourage them to seek other occupations, 
But the fact of the matter is they are sitting on a poor piece of land 
many times, and many times it 1s poorly managed—many times it is 
operating in a manner that is not efficient. I will grant you that. But 
this program cannot touch those people because they do not buy any- 
thing, they do not produce anything and they do not sell anything. 
Those people are not being displaced through this flexible price sup- 
port program. The people that are going, are the good, average 
family-sized farmer in my community. And, of course, when they are 
gone, those rural communities such as Fergus Falls and others will 
go with it. 

So out of it we have the two extremes, and neither one is any good. 

The contract farmer is a proposition that is not too common up in 
my area as yet. Only in turkeys. Some of you are from areas where 
it isa common thing. You know what it can do. You know how it 
can displace entirely the family farmer in your area. 

Mrs. Knutson. Would you explain that? Many are not familiar 
with contract farming. 

Mr. Beretanp. The proposition of the contract farmer is the scheme 
proposed by usually the processor of an agricultural commodity. He 
will circumvent the market and the board of trade. He circumvents 
all of these accepted procedures, and he goes to the producer of the 
commodity, and he contracts with him. He says, “Now if you will 
produce me a certain quality of commodity I will guarantee that I 
will take your commodity.” 

And looking at it from a producer’s standpoint that is the onl 
guaranty he has. He has no price guaranty. He has this one _- 
vantage, that the individual offering the contract will finance his 
operation, but in turn the farmer absolutely loses and relinquishes all 
control over his management. And I mean all. He substitutes for 
his management the management of the one offering the contract, and 
that processor then has an adequate supply. 

I think the day is coming when we may see a complete displacement 
of the family farmer toward that very thing. It may take 15 years, 
but I think it is just as sure as night follows day. 

The processor may have a chance—the day may come when they 
will be able to corner the market. They have done a very fine job, I 
should say, in the producing of eggs and broilers and in other com- 
modities, too, I am sure, with which I am not familiar. 

They are making an attempt at the present time to get into the 

roduction of hogs. They are going down into some of the counties 
in southern Minnesota, some of the processing packers and contracting 
for the production of hogs. That is the first step. First, they offer a 
contract to the producer of the commodity. The next year the pro- 
ducers may decide, “This contract is no good. We want to bargain 
collectively with those processors for a better price. We have no 
guaranty atall. We still might lose our shirts.” 

So the producers decided to get together and see what they can do 
collectively to bargain. And the processing packer says, “No soap.” 
He will have two alternatives. He may pull the rug out from under 
this fellow who is obligated to him financially, or he may circumvent 
the farmer operators in the area entirely and set up his own producing 
facilities, which they have done, too. 
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But the fact of the matter is, that they are in a position whereby 
conceivably they might be able to control the market. Conceivably, 
= — be able to displace the family farmer altogether. 

he thing is growing tremendously fast. And I can see the day 
where the consumer will pay through the nose, if the processing 
packer has the control of the supply of his commodity. It does not 
necessarily mean that it is going to benefit the producer of the com- 
modity, but it, certainly, will feather the nest of those who are in 
position to benefit by it. I think this is a terrible situation. 
_ It has not affected my area of the State to any degree as yet. Only 
in turkeys, but we have felt it in turkeys. I have read and notice that 
the thing is growing elsewhere. 

A gentleman was in Fargo last week by the name of Cruse. He 
told the people in the convention there that, “We are going to have 
this thing—it is coming—nothing will stop it. We better live with it 
and like it.” 

I do not agree with the gentleman. I think that it can be stopped, 
and I think it has to be stopped if the family farmer is going to con- 
tinue and our rural communities are going to continue with them. 

I have a few suggestions that I might throw out simply as an 
observation as a farmer. 

I would suggest, first of all, that a commodity load program be 
instituted under all farm commodities with a growers’ referendum 
submitted to the producer of the commodities. These are storables 
that I am referring to, and the basics and nonbasics alike. 

I would suggest that the growers be issued a referendum and given 
an opportunity to vote whether or not they would accept controls in 
return for a fair price. And I am quite sure that the record would 
be clear enough to indicate that the producer would gladly accept 
controls. 

In the wheat referendum the choice was clear—it carried by a sub- 
stantial majority. And I know the people in my area in the Red 
River Valley would gladly accept such a proposition, the opportunity 
to vote in a referendum. 

I think the production-payment method is a method that should be 
explored to the fullest. It may have its shortcomings, but I think it 
has its possibilities. I believe it has a real chance to give us some 
assistance. 

I feel that everything that can be done should be done as quickly 
as possible to encourage these people to stay on the land. If we 
can develop a program that will keep our farm people prosperous 
and keep them satisfied they will not be tempted to engage themselves 
in a contract with any packer-producer because they do not have to. 
But if this program is allowed to continue, they will be. 

I am a young farmer in debt head over heels and I can tell you that 
it looks very hopeless. I can develop the trade and go into the city 
areas and do well. My case is not very unique. It is very typical, I 
am sorry to say. 

The young farmer is up against a stone wall. He has a very black 
picture in front of him in the immediate future. Possibly, in the long 
run he may come out. In the immediate future, no—that is what I 
am referring to. My notes come due and if they are not paid I am 
delinquent. It is a matter of simple business. 
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I would like to suggest in summing up that the farm people in my 
area realize the magnitude of the thing and they would gladly accept 
a control program for storable commodities in return for a fair price 
for that commodity. 

So, if there are no questions, Mrs. Knutson, I wish to thank you. 
That is the extent of my observation. 

Mrs. Knutson. Your testimony was excellent. I am sure that some 
members would like to ask you questions. 

Mr. Krurcer. You refer to storable commodities only ? 

Mr. Brercianp. Yes. 

Mr. Krurcer. You say you live in the Red River Valley and that 
you are a sugar beet producer. Is your contract concerned with sugar 
beets on your farm ¢ 

Mr. Bercianp. It is a regulated crop. 

Mr. Krurcer. How is that working out ? 

Mr. Bercianp. The sugare beet production is the best crop we have. 

Mr. Krvurcer. Are you satisfied with the contract ? 

Mr. Bercianp. The contract for sugar beets, that is negotiated with 
the sugar beet company under the protection of the United States 
Government and is the best contract we can get, yes, sir. 

Mr. Krvecer. Could not other contracts be patterned after the beet 
contracts ? 

Mr. Beretanpn. Yes, sir. They could be. 

Mr. Kreucer. You seem to resent contract business. If this works, 
why would not others work ? 

Mr. Beretanp. If the vertical integration proposition could be con- 
trolled by the Government as the sugar industry is, I think we would 
have nothing to fear. 

Mr. Krurcer. That isall,thank you. [Applause.] 

I want to bring that out. 

Mr. Bereianp. I think there are more farms paid for in the Red 
River Valley by sugar beets than any other commodity, so far as I 
know. <A farmer in my area that has a sugar allotment is worth more 
than the farmer that does not have it. 

Mr. Krvuecer. Is there any contract on potatoes available ? 

Mr. Bereianp. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. Krurcer. You do not raise potatoes ? 

Mr. BerGianp. No, sir. 

Mr. Krurcer. But they are raising a lot of potatoes in the valley— 
and by the way it is a very good potato too. 

Mr. Bereianp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Krurcer. I had some 50 bags of potatoes shipped to Washing- 
ton in little bags weighing 8 pounds each. While they were being un- 
loaded, the people thought they were apples. That is how good Red 
River red potatoes look and they taste as good as they look. 

Mr. Bercianp. That is right. 

Mr. Krvuecer. That is all. 

Mr. Tompson. I have been toying with an idea here. The trouble 
seems to be when you are not guaranteed under the contract some kind 
of a specific return that is when you get into trouble, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Bercianp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Tompson, There is such a thing as writing into a contract, as 
they did, I believe, during the war on Government contracts, as to a 
certain prevailing wage—lI guess it goes in all Government contracts— 





product was going into interstate commerce, to write in some sort of a 
minimum return for the farmer in that contract. Have you ever given 
that any thought ? 

Mr. Bercianp. You surely have a good point. I think that it could 
be explored, too. 

Mr. Tuomrson. We will explore it. This broiler industry which 
you spoke of as doing a good job, you mean a good job for the—— 

Mr. Beraianp. For the processor-packer. 

Mr. Tuomrson. For the processor-packer ? 

Mr. Bereianp. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomrson. There are a great many broiler people in the 
United States getting 70 cents for a bird that costs them 21—that was 
the testimony. 

Mr. Beretanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question, if I 
may. In your opinion, Mr. Thompson, do you think this thing could 
conceivably reach the proportions that the processor-packer might be 
able to have an influence over their own markets and that they would 
circumvent our legitimate forms of trading and that it would set up 
these contracts—do you think there conceivably might come the day 
when they will have it and have us with it ? 

Mr. TuHompson. Yes; I certainly do. I am not in a position to ac- 
cuse them of having that as the end result. 

Mr. Bereuanp. No. 

Mr. Tuompson. But, if they do have it, it is a very natural followup 
of what they have already started. There is no question that there will 
have to be a very careful—I do not like the word “investigation”—but 
we will call it inquiry, into this vertical integration tendency that 
seems to be growing and certainly is to the detriment of the small 
family farmer. 

Mr. Beretanp. That is right. A contract toward vertical integra- 
tion is very attractive from the farmer’s viewpoint under these circum- 
stances. We are not doing very well; as a matter of fact, we are doing 
lousy under these circumstances. And here is a contract offered to us 
which will bail us out of the financial tight spot and set us up with all 
of the facilities, with all of the modern techniques of that particular 
enterprise and will give us aid and assistance. The basis is very at- 
tractive, but it is the consequences that are hurting. It is the conse- 
quences of all of the ramifications of the scheme. The basis is very 
attractive. 

I have good friends who have contracted to turkey processors. And 
the idea looks good and sounds good, but if there are any turkey 
producers here today, possibly, there already have been, they can tell 
you of what goes with it, the small, fine print so to speak. There area 
great many. 

Mr. THompson. I understand you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. We appreciate your being here. 

x ve Tuompson. This has been one of the best statements we have 
ad. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bereiann. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. We will next hear from Mr. Roy Miller, of Black- 
duck, Minn. 


Bs 
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STATEMENT OF ROY MILLER, BLACKDUCK, MINN. 


Mr. Mrtter. I am Roy Miller from Blackduck, Minn. I am a 
technician for the Blackduck Artificial Breeding Association in our 
community, and I cannot help but be alarmed as to what is happen- 
ing to our small farmers in our area. And I do not think our area 
is unique in itself, I think there are many other areas that are the 
same way. 

According to recent published figures we have lost 117 farmers in 
our county in the last 4 years. Aha this does not include retired 
farmers that are still on the place or the farmers that are in the soil 
bank. 

What has happened tothem? Our low farm income, of course, has 
had its effect and so have the high wages that coaxed them away but 
I think that financing the small farm has also cut very deep. The 
small farmer, I think, would come back, I know many of them would 
come back, if they could get the proper financing and regain some 
of our losses. Surprising enough there are many young fellows that 
would like to stay on the farm or that would come back if they could 
find a way to do it. But they cannot get financial backing. And 
here are some of the reasons that they promote in our area. Like I 
say, I imagine the same in many other areas and the finance com- 
panies, especially, governmental agency loans, promote these ideas. 

One idea is that we are too far north. This I think is a very 
foolish assertion. We have good farms, some of the best self-sup- 
porting and productive farms in the line of diversified farming. 

We have very good livestock and I think the amount of buyers 
that come from the southern part of the State up to our area trying 
to buy livestock and hogs ata such would verify that we have goo 
stock or they would not be after it. 

Another reason they won’t finance the small farmer is that they are 
too small. Of course, we won’t argue that. We are here to protect 
the small farmer. 

Another thing is they say we are too far from markets. That, I 
think, is another silly statement, when one realizes the modern trans- 
portation we have today. Anyhow, we have a ready market for all 
of our livestock, bulk milk, cream, butter, poultry, and grain and 
much of it locally. 

There are other reasons. We will get back to the financing part 
of the small farm. These small farms have raised large families and 
educated them and now they cannot. And what seems to hurt the 
small farmer the most is, of course, interest and taxes. And with 
both of them getting continually higher the small farmer is just 
having a tough time. 

But let us say our small farmer can get a loan at a reasonable rate 
of interest. The financial people still won’t give it to him unless he 
can go all out. They won’t let him start in on a small scale, so that 
he can work his way through. They require him to have a certain 
amount of stock and qualifications, or else they won’t give it to him. 
By the time he gets everything they want him to have, then he is too 
big for the small farm—he is out so he can’t get it. 

So we have lost a small farm family because he had to get too big. 
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We have experienced this situation in our GI program. When the 
fellows came back and they got into the GI training program, they had 
to have a certain amount of units in order to qualify for the program. 

The instructor in our town was very considerate. He would go out 
and look the boy’s farm over and say, “Well now, you have got to have 
14 cows according to the book but your farm won’t support that many 
yet—don’t get them. We help you get the farm in shape so it will 
support 14 cows and then we will get the cows.” 

Nearly every one of his boys are still on the farm because they had 
the right kind of a start. 

The instructor in the towns just north of us, he said, “Boy, you have 
to have 14 cows or you can’t even get on the program.” 

That is it. The poor cuss went out and bought 2 and 3 hundred 
cows—no good to start with—just to qualify under the program. They 
have all left the farms. 

It is the same way with the loaning agency. A young fellow went 
to get a loan. “If I could get a thousand dollars I would be set up 
pretty good now.” 

So they send a man out to look over his farm, and they say, “You 
have a pretty nice little setup. But we won’t give you a thousand 
dollars. No. You have to take $2,500 because your barn should have 
some paint and you might as well paint the house and these 20 acres 
to the west here, they should be cleared off.” 

The poor man goes in nearly triple what he intended to in the way 
of debt. He has three times the amount of payments to make, high 
interest to meet. Then we get a wet year and he can’t make it—what is 
the use, and he quits and goes to the mines or someplace else. We lose 
a good farmer, whereas if he had a chance at the thousand dollars he 
would still have been there. 

So a book of rules on financing does not cover every situation. Like 
I say, most finance agencies can’t see it. They always want to finance 
big and being big isn’t always being efficient. 

We have a number of vacant farms and many farmers that are re- 
tired who want to sell their farms. They are living on social se- 
curity and too old to farm. But they can’t seem to get rid of them, 
even if they are nice farms. They have been built since the depression 
in the thirties. They have fine buildings, but they can’t get what the 
buildings are worth. 

People can move to town, they can buy a house for $13,000, with very 
little down and 30 years to pay for it, but they can’t go and buy a 160- 
acre farm with buildings on it for $8,000 because they can’t get the 
backing, too big a risk. 

Believe me, it hurts every community. Our town used to support 
4 grocery stores and now it has 2, just an example of the chain reaction 
if you cannot keep your people around. 

In conclusion, I would recommend that we try to get financial aid 
to the small farmer with as low interest rate as possible and for long- 
term duration and ease up on the restrictions and qualifications. Let 
the young farmer have some say as to how he wants to handle his own 
business. 


Thank you. 
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Mrs. Knutson. Thank you, Mr. Miller, for your excellent state- 
ment. Members of the committee, would you like to ask Mr. Miller 
some questions ? 


We will include your prepared paper in the record. 
(The prepared paper by Mr. Roy A. Miller, is as follows:) 


FALLACIES OF THE LENDING AGENCIES FOR FAMILY FARMS 


Being a technician for the artificial breeding unit in our area I can’t help 
but be alarmed at what is happening to the small farmer in our area. 

According to recent published figures we have lost 117 farmers in our county 
in the past 4 years. This does not include the retired farmer still living on 
his place or the man with his farm in soil bank. 

What has happened to them? Low farm income and high wages have taken 
their toll but financing which is seldom mentioned has also cut deep. I will 
try to show that financing is also against the small farmer. We could regain 
part of our losses if financing was not so difficult because, surprisingly enough, 
there are some young fellows that would like to stay on the farm and a lot of 
them that would come back to the farm if they could get a start; but they 
can’t get the backing and here are some reasons promoted; especially by gov- 
ernmental agencies: 

1. Too far north—there are no farms up north. This is a very foolish asser- 
tion. We have very good and perhaps among the best self-supporting and pro- 
ductive farms. Diversified farming is at its best here. We have as good it not 
better livestock as there is to be found anywhere. The numerous cattle and hog 
buyers coming here bear out this fact. 

2. The farms are not big enough—I don’t think I’ll have to dwell on that mis- 
conceptiton. We are here ot try and preserve our small farmer. 

3. Too far from markets—another silly statement when a person considers the 
modern transportation of today. We have a ready market for all our stock, bulk 
milk or cream, poultry, grain, etc., and most of it locally. 

There are other reasons to consider, but let’s get back to financing the small 
farm. The small farms have raised large families and educated them before; 
why can’t they now? 

What hurts a small farmer most is interest and taxes, and with both getting 
continually higher he hasn’t got a chance unless he gets bigger and then of 
course we have lost a family farm. Let’s say he can get a loan at a moderate 
interest rate. The finance people won’t give it to him unless he goes all out. 
They won’t let him start small. He has to have a certain amount of stock and 
equipment to qualify and it’s usually more than a small farm can support 
so again he hasn’t got a chance. 

This we have seen and experienced with our GI’s under their farm-training 
program. Those that went according to the book and went too far in debt, 
just to qualify for the program have all left the farm. They couldn’t make it. 
Those that got only what their farm could support are still on the farm. 

A book of rules on financing don’t cover every situation and most finance agen- 
cies can’t see it. They always want to finance big. Being big isn’t always 
efficient. 

We have a lot of vacant farms and a lot of farmers that are retired and on 
social security that want to sell; and these are nice farms mostly built since 
the depression in the thirties but they can’t even get what the buildings are 
worth. 

People can move to town and buy a $13,000 house with very little down and 
80 years to pay, but they can’t buy a 160-acre farm with buildings for $8,000. 
It don’t make sense, does it? 

Believe me, this is bound to hurt any community. Our town used to support 
four grocery stores. Now it has (2) two! This is just an example of the chain 
reaction if we can’t keep people around. 

In conclusion I would make these recommendations: Let’s try and get finan- 
cial aid to the small farmer with as low an interest rate as possible—make 
it for long term duration and ease up on the qualifications and restrictions. 

Thank you. 


Mrs. Knutson. I see we have another State representative with us, 
Burnett Bergeson of Twin Valley, Minn. We will hear you now. 
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STATEMENT OF BURNETT J. BERGESON, TWIN VALLEY, MINN. 


Mr. Bererson. Congresswoman Coya Knutson, and other members 
of the committee, I am surely glad to have this opportunity to speak 
here before this committee. I have a prepared statement. I do not 
think I will take that much time. I will file it with the committee. 

There has been a lot of talk about the family farm the last 10 years 
in this country. The bare facts are that the State of Minnesota in the 
last 5 years has had 12,500 farm families move off the land. In my 
home county we had about 100 farm families move off farms. In my 
township about 20 percent of the farm families are now gone. ‘They 
haven’t really been forced out by their bankers but they haven’t been 
able to meet their obligations. They put the so-called squeeze on 
them. They became disgusted and have had a sale and they are now 
in the iron mines, in the Twin Cities doing whatever they can. 

I think that the so-called general idea of this country is that the 
so-called inefficient farmer is being forced off the land. Gentlemen 
and lady of the committee, I beg to differ with this. I do not think 
that our university professors, our people that are analyzing the situa- 
tion, have the true facts on that. 

I happen to be living on the farm, I have lived there for 4 years. I 
farm 228 acres. I am a turkey growing breeder, now in business 
because of the integrated business that has been discussed this morn- 
ing. The truth of the matter is that the farmer today with an educa- 
tion above high school, some college, is now looking to get off the farm. 
I happen to know because I do happen to be in the position where I 
can help people. 

Many farmers now are looking to get off the farm. Why? Be- 
cause it does not make sense for a young farmer to want to go out here 
and farm. 

The experts in the field tell you “If you are farming, have a section, 
if you farm a section it will be all right.” You have the modern 
machinery and in order to handle that you have to work day and 
night. You have to treat the family like hired men. At the end of 
the season you do not have anything to pay them with. 

I tell you some of these young farmers are not going to be able to 
take that position very long. 

I remember 2 weeks ago I was out on a church drive to get money 
for the church. I went to a neighbor farming 400 acres, running 
about 70 head of cattle. The fellow was working on Sunday. The 
minister said he should not do that. He just had to do it. No money 
to hire help. That man isn’t going to keep it up very long. 

So I think I want to differ with the so-called experts. I say that 
where the false assumption comes is in the fact that many of these 
people have not been on the farm. They do not think it is actually the 
truth—they do not know the truth, because they are too far away from 
the situation. The thing has been moving too fast. 

So I would like to say this, I do not think that the type of thing 
that we are talking about, the larger farm with better efficiency is 
what we really want in this county. I say that the huge factory- 
type farm has proven to be a mistake. It has been a mistake in Rus- 
sia where they have had what you call state-owned farms. I do not 
think there will be much difference between a state-owned farm and 
a corporation farm. It is the same thing. You are going to lose this 
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private initiative that is so typical of the family farm of this country. 

If you are taking care of 5,000 turkeys, you have got that sort of 
love of soil, the fact that you are independent, your family is sort of 
a unit. That is the strongest core of democracy in this country. 
These families that are willing to work long hours to have their inde- 
pendence. 

Replace that with the large, huge, collossal type of operation, you 
are going to lose efficiency. That has been proven because the Rus- 
sians had to send their farm experts to this country to try to find out 
what our secret of success was. 

I am a farm boy. I went to the agricultural colleges. I worked 
for the Farm Administration for 6 years and I want to tell you this, 
that is the secret of my agricultural success. 

When we move from that unit into this other, if we go at the pace we 
have been going for the last 5 years, I venture to say in another 
decade it will have gone too far. 

We cannot save these hundred farm families that have left. We 
cannot save these 12,000 farm families now off the land. We cannot 
save these that left. It has gone a long ways. 

If the next session of Congress does not do something construc- 
tively to stop this trend it will be too late. 

I would like to make this statement in all sincerity. I am a former 
supervisor of the Farm Security Administration. It happened that 
I was the youngest supervisor in the State. I started when I was 
22 years old. I tell you of the committee that the Farmers’ Home 
Administration is not doing this Job today. 

When the fellows come in there and want a loan they tell him he 
is either too poor or too rich, he does not live in the right area, some- 
thing wrong—and they don’t write him a loan. He goes home dis- 
appointed, does not come back. 

You have had all of this flood damage up north. Look over the 
records. How many loans have they written? They haven’t taken 
over any bank paper. They haven’t been doing their job. You have 
got supervisors here handling 50 loans in counties. When I was 
with them we used to handle 250 loans. 

So I think there is something where the committee could do some- 
thing constructively, and the Congress. I do not like to be critical of 
my colleagues that I work with. I do not like that. But when I 
have people coming to me that I know are good, that should be re- 
financed, who should stay on the farm, when they go into the Farmers’ 
Home Administration Office, when they are talked out of farming, they 
are either too poor or too rich, they do not get up early enough in the 
morning, like the other fellow told you, they haven’t got the right 
setup, they have to have Holstein cows, they can talk anybody out of 
it. And so the fellow goes home disappointed, and that is the end of 
the story. 

So I say this, what we need, we do not necessarily need new laws. 
We can do a lot with the laws we have on the books if we just have a 
friendly administration on these programs. 

I think about 80 percent of these laws are administration. I have 
taken more time than I should. I am glad to have had this oppor- 
tunity. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. Is there anyone who would like to ask 
questions ? 
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Your statement will be filed. 
(The prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BURNETT J. BERGESON, TWIN VALLEY, MINN. 


The Honorable Coya Knutson, Congresswoman from the Ninth District and 
member of the Subcommittee on Family Farm Problems, thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to appear before your committee to express my views as a 
family farmer and as a State legislator. Considerable amount of publicity on 
talks and articles by university professors have been devoted to the subject of 
family farmers in this country. However, the facts are that in Minnesota the 
last 5 years 12,100 family farmers have moved off the land and have been forced 
to seek employment in the iron industry of this State, in the small towns, and 
in the large cities. In my home township where I live, over 20 percent of the 
farm families have now left. Many of my neighbors remaining are now looking 
for employment elsewhere. 

The big business and the Department of Agriculture are promoting this revolu- 
tion in the agricultural communities of our country. They tell us that the in- 
efficient farmer is moving off the land. This is a false conclusion. Today, the 
farmer who has a high-school education or any college work is seeking to get 
off the farm because (1) he is not compensated for his own efforts and (2) it is 
necessary for him to work 16 or 18 hours a day to keep up with the increased 
production he needs to stay liquid. He sees his friends who are employed in 
other jobs working 40 hours a week and his white-collared friends working only 
5 days a week with Saturdays and Sundays off, with paid vacations, sick leave, 
ete. It is also necessary for him to work his wife and family as though they 
were hired men and still at the end of the year he is unable to compensate them 
for their efforts. 

Schools in our local area are suffering because of the reduced tax base due to 
the motivation of the families of the community. Small-business men are in a 
depressed condition. They are not able, because of the depressed condition of 
agriculture, to continue in business. In some ways they are worse off than the 
farmer. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration which is set up by Congress to refinance 
and help the people in agriculture who cannot obtain commercial credit, is of no 
help to agriculture in this area any more. Those who are in charge of the pro- 
gram have taken a position in the credit field that is more conservative and with 
less understanding than the commercial banking institutions have for farmers. 
In my opinion they are not carrying out the intent of Congress in the adminis- 
tration of the program for which the Congress appropriates money. Apparently 
the commercial-minded high-interest-rate people who would like to exploit the 
farmer are now running the Farmers’ Home Administration. Either a farmer 
is too poor or too well off to qualify for a loan with the FHA. The result is 
that you have high-priced Government men doing nothing out in the country. 
This should be corrected. 

The ASC program is gradually being taken away from actual farmers them- 
selves and put in the hands of bureaucrats to run for their satisfaction and to 
make it possible for their local office managers to run the farmers thus weaken- 
ing the effectiveness of the program. The local ASC board should be given more 
authority to run the program as it originally did some 10 years ago. 

In the field of poultry industry, and particularly in the production of turkeys 
and chickens, integrated agriculture has now become a reality in this area. 
Farmers are forced to deal directly with the feed companies if he wishes to 
raise turkeys. I happen to be a turkey grower and have been in the turkey 
business for 25 years. However, this year we did not have any turkeys and 
apparently we are the best off of any of the turkey growers in the area. Those 
who have sold their turkeys have just barely been able to pay their feed bills. 
The feed company, however, have made their full margins on their volume of 
sales. If the receipts from the turkeys do not pay off the feed bill the feed 
company will then bill the grower for the unpaid balance, sometimes running 
into thousands of dollars. If he cannot pay this, they will then deny him credit 
the next year and will turn it over to the legal department and proceed to file 
judgments and end up by taking the turkey-growers farm and all the equipment 
that he has. 

We have many cases in the Ninth District where this has happened. Why 
is this possible? It is because the big business interests of this country have 
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been getting special privilege in as far as legislation is concerned and they are 
protected, by law, to the point where it makes it possible for them to carry on 
their business in that manner. This makes it possible for them to make their 
full margins and get the benefit of a complete family’s work for nothing. At the 
same time ultimately putting the family farmer out of business. A few years 
back the Federal Government sold dried milk to the feed companies for 34% cents 
a pound which cost the Government 10 or 11 cents a pound. The Government 
did not give the farmer the benefit of this cheap feed, but sold it to the feed 
companies who in turn charged the current market price to the farmer. 

Many of our top people in the Department of Agriculture tell us this is the 
efficient way. This is a false assumption and I am sure that time will prove 
that I am right. What has actually taken place is that they are copying the 
Russian system of large units of agricultural production. They are eliminating 
free enterprise and initiative that goes with the free enterprise system. We have 
seen in the world today the failure of the huge factory type or colossal farm 
operations. It makes very little difference whether this type of farm is owned 
by the State or by the large corporations. It has the advantage of using the 
improved technological advances and mass production methods, but, it completely 
eliminates private initiative, pride of ownership, and independence of the family, 
which in the main is the secret of our terrific agriculture production in this 
country. In proof of this I wish to relate the fact that the Russian agriculture 
experts sent a delegation of their farm experts to this country to try to learn 
the secret of our great success in agricultural production. 

I am not going to relate in this brief a method by which the Congress of the 
United States can reverse this trend, as it could be done immediately by a dif- 
ferent administrative approach to the laws already on the books. What we need 
to accomplish a reversal of the trend of the last 5 years is a complete house clean- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture from top to bottom. The true facts should 
be made known to the people in other walks of life, and not a slanted version 
on they give out, so that people may really understand the family farm 
problem. 

Finally, if something constructive is not done in the next session of Congress 
to reverse the trend, the revolution that has been sweeping the farm families off 
the land will have gained such momentum and so few people of ability will remain 
on the farms that it will only be harder to write into law a farm program that 
will give the family farmer of this Nation their fair share of the Nation’s income 
and give them the opportunity to operate their business under the same protec- 
tion that other segments of our society enjoy. 


Mr. THomrson. Your statement shows a great deal of understand- 
ing of one of the problems that confronts you as well as us. No law 
is any better than the man who administers it. 

Mr. Berceson. That is right. 

Mr. TxHompson. Your troubles, the troubles you mentioned, you 
say are 80 percent administrative / 

Mr. Berceson. That is right. 

Mr. THompson. I think that is a very good estimate. However, 
as we said yesterday, a legislative committee, such as this, is not 
excused of responsibility by passing the law. We have cognizance of 
the administration of that law. I believe you pointed out the local 
situation in your trouble with the FHA. I haven’t heard of that in 
my own State. I do suggest, however, that we check it, Mrs. Knutson, 
and see if there is anything particularly wrong that we can correct. 
And in any event, that we express our interest and concern. 

Mrs. Knutson. That you very much. 

Mr. Bererson. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Instead of going through the whole list of names, 
those of you who want to testify will you please stand ? 

We will now hear from Mr. Klinnert. 
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STATEMENT OF LEO A. KLINNERT, OF NEW YORK MILLS, MINN. 


Mr. Kurnert. I am from New York Mills, Minn. This is my 
first ap in anything of this kind. I have a prepared state- 
ment which I will read. 

. would like to state my views on the farm situation as I see it 
today. 

F ira of all I would like to tell something of our family and farm 
operations. 

There are 8 of us in our family, 6 children, my wife and I. The 
size of the farm is 200 acres which has 135 acres open for cultivation. 
‘We own 80 acres of this and rent 120 which belongs to my foster 
parents. 

We have 41 head of cattle of which 15 are milk cows. We also 
have chickens and some hogs. 

This squeeze between the price we receive for the products we raise 
and what we have to pay for the things we have to buy, has gotten to 
the point where the money just don’t go round; this has forced a good 
many farmers to quit farming and to seek employment elsewhere. 
There are others who have part-time employment and are still trying 
to carry on the family farm. 

Very few young couples are starting to farm today as the future 
is not bright and the cost of getting set up is almost out of the picture. 

Here are a few suggestions that I believe would help to correct 
some of this. 

First of all I believe a direct payment system for perishable com- 
modities. An example, dairy products, let them go to the market 
level and then the Government would make up the difference between 
the market price and whatever price they would use as a support, 
which I think should be at least 90 percent of parity. If market price 
got over 90 percent there would be no support. 

In order to be eligible for these payments, you would have to be 
an on-the-farm operator, and not a sidewalk farmer. In other words, 
anyone who is not actively engaged in farmwork would be out of 
price support. These direct payments are working for wool so why 
not other commodities ? 

There would have to be a limit on the amount of payment each 
farm unit would receive. 

I believe this would discourage the corporation-type farm and after 
a time things would probably balance themselves. A system similar 
to this could be worked out for other perishable commodities; this 
would eliminate loss and storage costs. 

In the case of grain the loan program seems to have worked out 
fairly well, only limits should be put on the amount any one person 
can make a loan on, and they should also be an on-the-farm producer. 

I believe grains should also be supported at 90 percent of parity. 

I would like to add here that I don’t believe that the farmer needs 
to apologize for the money that has been spent for the farm program. 
If we stop and think of the subsidies that other types of industry 
have gotten, why I believe the cost of the farm program is rather 
small. 

Last of all the Secretary of Agriculture should also be a good pub- 
lic-relations man for the farmer and inform the folks who don’t 
understand the farm problem. 


6 
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How fortunate the consumer in that the farmer has done such a 
good job and produced a surplus so that plenty of food and fiber are 
available for all. 

We should get down on our knees and thank Almighty God that 
we have plenty of everything. These surpluses are a blessing and 
not a burden. 

In closing I wish to thank you folks for your kind attention. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. I think you are the only one who has mentioned in 
his testimony so far that our Secretary of Agriculture should be a 
good public-relations man. 

Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Kurnnert. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Joe Larson, of Climax, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF JOE LARSON, CLIMAX, MINN. 


Mr. Larson. I have a prepared statement here that I am going to 
read. 

Members of the Family Farm Subcommittee, I want to commend 
you for your time and effort, in coming to our Ninth District, to 
hear direct from us farmers, our views on agriculture. It shows you 
are concerned about the family farm, which is of vital importance to 
our national economy; we small farmers cannot afford to make a trip 
to Washington to testify, so I am grateful to the committee for coming 
to us. 

I am a veteran of World War II, I started farming in 1946. In 
the 11 years I have farmed, the price of machinery has gone up from 
75 to 100 percent, the price of land I bought 1i years ago has in- 
creased by 100 percent, and all other costs of operation have steadily 
increased, and the price of farm commodities are going down, 
especi: uly during the past 3 or 4 years. If I were to start farming 
today with the capital and the help I had 11 years ago, I just would 
not be a farmer today. 

I have raised potatoes the 11 years I have farmed, and I want to 
point out what the so-called free market has done for the potatoes 
industry. My records prove that of the past 4 years, 2 years I broke 
even, 1 year showed a profit, and 1 year a complete loss. I have cut 
my acreage by 40 percent, but what good has it done, there are more 
acres of potatoes today. 

I firmly believe to save the family farm, and for the good of our 
national economy, we need production payments equal to 100 percent 
of parity with a limit of approximately 25,000 dollars gross income 
per farmer, and have controls on the basis of bushels, instead of ac res, 
when the farmer that complies with the program sells his bushels on 
the open market. The program will not strengthen the market for 
the farmer that does not comply. I believe it would cut production 
and in return strengthen the market. In regard to the consumer, as 
I see it, he or she pays the same price regardless of what price the 
farmer receives. This concludes my testimony. I am grateful to the 
committee for their kind attention. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Marruews. He has brought out, I think, another suggestion 
that has not been emphasized before at these hearings, and that is, 
that in the administration of these control programs : for the basics, 
that we ought to at least explore this idea of bushel control in the 
case of wheat, rather than acreage control. 

In my section of the country we have flue-cured bacon—that would 
be poundage rather than acreage control. Your statement, as I un- 
derstand it, indicates so long as we have just acreage controls the 
problem of mounting surpluses will probably increase. Is that right, 
sir? 

Mr. Larson. I feel that on the acreage control, if the Government 
is going to store those commodities—well, what it amounts to is that 
it makes the market for the farmer that does not comply with the 
program. He is still getting his market even if he does not comply 
with the program. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thatistrue. Any further questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Larson. Before I leave, Mrs. Knutson, I would like to ask one 
question here of the committee. I have been thinking over this a lot, 
but I haven’t decided on anything that may be possible to do about it. 
Maybe the committee might have a solution for it. That is, on the 
freight rates for the farmer, I believe the farmer is the only segment 
of the economy that pays both the freight on his commodity that he 
sells and pays it on the stuff that he buys. So he is paying the freight 
both ways. 

Mrs. Knutson. I think you heard Mr. Vincent’s testimony on his 
experience with freight rates, Mr. Larson, this morning. He did 
mention that is not our problem, but it, certainly, will be one of the 
considerations that we will bring before the proper committee in 
Washington. Weare very much concerned about it. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. We will call now on Mr. Arvig. 


STATEMENT OF ROYAL ARVIG, PERHAM, MINN. 


Mr. Arvic. I do not have a prepared statement. I made a few 
notes. I ama small, independent rural telephone man. I come from 
Perham, Minn. 

First of all, I just want to take a moment to say this is one of the 
few places left in the world where you can sit down and talk to your 
Government. It is one of the last citadels left of free government. 

I was born and raised in the telephone industry—in the small tele- 
phone industry, that is. The telephone business was handed down 
from grandfather to son, which was my dad, who handed it down to his 
sons. I have three brothers that own a small rural telephone business. 
And we have been directly connected with the farmers here in Minne- 
sota for the last 50 years. During the depression our telephone rates 
had to finally be tied to the price of butterfats. Back in 1933 we had 
to give telephone service for as little as 70 cents a month. 

The trend started in the telephone business in 1946 that when the 
prices started to rise you had to secure financing and continue with 
the trend of the times or you could not remain in business. 

The Congress of the United States recognizing that fact, in 1950 
passed a law making money available to the small telephone com- 
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panies, which we have joined, the REA program, and have large sums 
of money borrowed from the Government. 

In our area we had planned on a certain growth to amortize our 
payments back to the REA, and this growth ‘did not materialize due 
to the fact that so many farmers had been forced off of the farms. 
The ones that did remain, some of them could not afford a telephone. 
So, therefore, the small-business man up and down Main Street in the 
small towns have all been where they are directly related to the farmer, 
and as his business diminishes we have suffered. So we are very 
vitally interested in the farm program and what the Congress of the 
United States is going to do about it. 

Naturally, the- ‘only alternative we have is to go back and ask the 
remaining farmers:to pay an additional 50 cents or a dollar a month 
to amortize our loans so that the thing snowballs and the cycle starts 
all over again. 

In the telephone industry prices of telephone materials have gone 
up in some instances over 100 percent in the past 7 years. 

I want to leave this thought with the committee. We cannot go 
back and start criticizing past farm programs. I, certainly, am not 
going to mention the man’s name—I cannot criticize him because I 
might say he is directly my boss, but as one gentleman said, I think 
we need somebody that is sympathetic to the farmer. I do not think 
we need to be told to work harder and pray more, as he did in St. 
Paul. 

I wish every person in this room would have the opportunity to sit 
in the Congress of the United States in the gallery as I have on so 
many different occasions. You would not worry about your future. 
You would not worry about the United States. The only thing is that 
there is always delay. 

There is this one parting thought which I discussed with some of 
the Congressmen last night, that when laws are passed there is a lot 
of human error, Congressmen and Senators are not infallible. 

The soil-bank program was, certainly, a very poor piece of legisla- 
tion. Many of us knew it at the time it was being passed. We know 
that. Some legislation that is passed, you are back there every year, 
naturally, the best points of it have to be picked out, set aside, and 
new points put in. 

The remark was made they didn’t think the next session of Con- 
gress could do anything about the small farmer. As one gentleman 
put it here, “Another year may be too late.” This thing is snowball- 
Ing, your tax reports will show it. They are dropping. Small-busi- 
ness men up and down Main Street that have been paying income 
taxes, many of them, will not be paying any. The same way with the 
small farmer. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to be able to speak to you. 

Mr. Marrnuews. I have certainly enjoyed that fine st: itement. 
Could you give us—I think this would be good information to have 
for the record—the number of telephones th: at you had planned to have 
and the decrease in these telephones because of the plight of the 
family farm? Youand I were talking about that yesterday. I think 
that would be interesting information. 
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Mr. Arvic. In your na plan we had planned on having at this 
aie approximately 2,400 telephones in our system which would 
predominantly rural, As it turns out we have a little ov er 1,900. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you. 

Mr. Arvia. There is one more thing that I meant to mention. You 
read about it all of the time and although not directly affecting us, 
as one farmer put it yesterday, Congress has never done anything for 
the farmer. Having been directly connected with the REA since its 
inception back in 1935, I wish to make this statement, that if it had 
not been for the Congress of the United States, today in Minnesota 
there would be y ractically no small independent telephone men left. 
They would all belong to the big telephone trust that would own all 
of the telephone business. So they saved us. I know they saved us. 

I also wish to state that if the interest rate had not been 2 percent 
on our loans, that telephone service in my area just would not be. The 
farmer would not have a telephone. And if they raise that telephone 
interest rate, or the interest rate by the REA to these electric co-ops, 
the remaining farmers in this State that do not have telephones are 
not going to get telephones and the remaining farmers that need the 
additional electricity and the additional farms that do not have elec- 
tricity are not going to get it because it is not possible. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you for that fine statement. 

Is Mr. Elmer Johnson here now? We shall hear you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER JOHNSON, UNDERWOOD, MINN. 


Mr. Jonnson. Madam Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I am sorry that I could not appear here when I was first called on, but 
I am operating what I consider a family-sized farm. I live east. of 
Fergus Falls on an 80-acre farm which is in a very intensely settled 
territory. In fact, in the section in which I live there : are seven farms. 
All of these farmers have found it necessary to increase their opera- 
tions. I originally started with milk—15 cows—but as time has been 
going on prices have been going down, operating costs have been 
going up, I found it necessary to increase the size of my herd to 30 
cows. If this continues, in order to have the necessary income to con- 
tinue operating the way I should, and educate my family, I will find 
it necessary to increase my herd still further. 

The organization which I represent is the Fargo Moorhead and 
Fergus Falls Milk Producers Association. We are grade A milk 
producers. We are in the milkshed. Each year we have found that 
the prices have been going down, operating costs have been going up, 
and as a result there has been more grade A milk produced each year. 
As the result, the bigger portion of the grade A milk has been going 
into the manufacture of butter and dried skim milk. 

So, therefore, we feel that in order for us to maintain a fairly 
decent price for our grade A milk it will be necessary to have a better 
price for the butter and, also, the dried skim milk. 

We feel the proper way to do this is by production payments where 
the payments will be paid directly to the farmer. That is 100 per- 
cent parity. We do not feel that we should ask for anything less 
than 100 percent parity. That is what any other industry asks for 
and needs, and so, therefore, we feel we need the same. 
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We have experienced this in the past few years. Several of the 
families in our neighborhood have found it necessary to seek out- 
side employment off from the farm. In many instances it is the 
mother of the family that has found it necessary to go out and earn 
the additional income, even where there are quite small children in 
the family where the care of the children is left to other members 
of the family or outside help. We do not think that is a healthy 
situation at all. 

We, also, believe in the food-stamp plan and the continuation of the 
school-milk program. This we feel dunk be carried on by the Fed- 
eral Government instead of the State. We feel that the policies of 
the Department of Agriculture have been very adverse to the welfare 
of agriculture and we would recommend to Congress that they make 
a thorough investigation of the policies and the philosophy of the 
Department of Agriculture which have proven so inimical to agri- 
culture in the past few years. We feel that that is very important. 

And with that I want to thank you for the opportunity of appear- 
ing before the committee. 

Mrs. Knutson. We thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Marruews. A fine statement. 

Mrs. Knutson. Any questions? Thank you very much. We ap- 
preciate your coming. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. We will now hear from Mr. Palmer Peterson. 
























STATEMENT OF PALMER PETERSON, MAHNOMEN, MINN. 





Mr. Prererson. My name is Palmer Peterson, from Mahnomen, 
Minn. I farm a 560-acre farm and I have a prepared statement. 

During the past 5 years the State of Minnesota has lost 12,000 farm 
families, and the small-business men on Main Street of the small 
towns are now unable to survive because of lack of farmers’ purchas- 
ing power. 

We are deeply concerned what this trend is leading to. In our 
local township, we have lost 20 percent of our farm families. The 
farmers who remain have lost their purchasing power, and the farm- 
ers as a whole are going deeper and deeper in debt. This condition 
is forcing the young farm boys off the land. Unless the Congress of 
the United States does something constructively to protect the inter- 
est of the family farm, it soon will be too late, and a system of large 
corporation farms will be the pattern of American agriculture. 

In order to remedy the present situation and reverse the trend, we 
recommend the following proposals: 

1. We favor parity of income for the production of the family 
farmers, a limit on gross income of $25,000 at full parity should be 
Set. 

2. To accomplish full parity of income for family farmers, we 
recommend that in addition to the CCC program for grain, perishable 
farm products be supported by direct payment from the Government 
to the farmer, to make up the difference between what the farmer 
receives in the market, and the full parity figure, for the current 
year. 
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3. Where acreage and production controls are necessary to brin 
production into balance with demand, we favor the above-mentione 
controls. 

: Mrs. Knutson. Thank you. How long have you been on the 
arm ¢ 

Mr. Prrerson. I bought my farm in 1947, and I started farming— 
got married in 1948. 

Mrs. Knutson. Are there any questions? 

If not, we will thank you very much again for your fine statement. 

Mr. Prrerson. Thank you. 

Mrs. Knutson. Next is Mr. Hanson. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR HANSON, COMMISSIONER OF SECURITIES, 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. Hanson. Thank you very much, Congresswoman Knutson and 
members of the committee, for calling on me. 

I regret that I was not here yesterday and so am not in a position 
to know the various aspects of the testimony that has been given here. 
I do not like to be in a position of oe re. the things that have been 
said here, but I would like to add a bit of emphasis to the seriousness 
of the situation that exists in America today in relation to the fam- 
ily type farm. 

In my opinion, America is a great country because there have been 
opportunities for people. And it is a sad thing for me and many of 
the people in our farming profession to see those opportunities being 
grades moved away and farther and farther into the distance, for 
young people especially. And today on our farms our farm families 
are aged and they are not being replaced by young people. I do not 
know what the outcome will be. 

I have long been concerned about the trend toward corporate farms. 
As farms get larger and larger—and, believe me, I am aware of the 
fact that power machinery is an instrument in the consolidating of 
larger acreages for efficient operation and I am not opposed to that— 
but when we see communities swallowed up by corporations we won- 
der where it is going to stop. I myself think it will require legisla- 
tion of some kind by Congress. I think it is something that is very 
pertinent that should be taken care of. 

It is my opinion if we are going to have land barons, we, too, will 
have land peasants. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Knutson. Thank you, Mr. Hanson. 

And now I would like to turn the gavel over to our distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THomrson (presiding). Thank you. 

We come now to the part of the hearings that the committee mem- 
bers dislike to see approach, which is the closing of the proceedings. 
We have tried to arrange for everybody to be heard who desired to 
be heard. I have only one statement left and that is by Mr. Nordby. 

Did you wish to file this or to deliver it personally ? 

He wants to deliver it personally. It is brief, and I should like 
very much to have the record show that. 
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STATEMENT OF OLAF NORDBY, CAMPBELL, MINN. 


Mr. Norpsy. Whereas in all nations, the larger the middle class 
the better and safer the condition of that nation. 

The money class controls the banking system, factories, transporta- 
tion, and to a large degree the education. Through and with this 
help they hold and control most high offices. 

The laboring class is mostly organized, and control the most votes. 
As long as secret, honest voting continues, they have a strong voice in 
our Government. 

The middle class merges into both of these, and is also much di- 
vided in itself. It consists of small manufacturers, storekeepers, dis- 
tributors, service establishments, and family farms. 

Many statistics have included much of this middle class as farmers. 
Actually only about 5 percent of the people are family farmers. 

Therefore, the reason for our troubles is that we have only 5 per- 
cent of the votes and less than 5 percent of the money. 

The farmers and other middle-class operators need an equitable 
taxation, and import and tariff protection, the same as other groups. 

Tax laws are too complex, and are to the advantage of the large 
companies. They pay only one-sixth of the taxes. 

Reduce government expenses; these are too high. Restore hon- 
esty in government. We farmers know, because there has been much 


money given to keep our income up, but we got only a small part of 
it. 


In conclusion, there must be an acceptance of the fact that farmers 
are not 80 percent of the population, and can no longer be the main 


support of the Nation. 
Mr. Tompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Nordby, for that fine 
statement. 
Mr. Norpsy. Thank you. 
Mr. THompson. Is there anyone else who would like to be heard? 
Very well, sir, if you will come forward. 
Please give your name to the reporter, have a chair, and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HOMER M. SEM, BATTLE LAKE, MINN. 


Mr. Sem. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, when we 
heard this committee was coming to Fergus Falls to do us the honor 
of visiting us, there were two of us who got together and wrote up what 
we would like to bring before you. 

The stenographer wrote it up to begin by two men, but it is really the 
incorporated testimony of the two of us. “We wrote it up—my self and 
Mr. C. H. Chatwood, who is a grain farmer and lives near Campbell, 
and who sold his farm a year ago. 

I have a dairy farm, and I am still working. I own 120 acres and 
rent 160 acres. I will go on from the beginning : and get into what Mr. 
Chatwood wrote. [Reading:] 


My name is C. H. Chatwood. I farmed a half section grain farm near Camp- 
bell, Minn., but I sold my farm a year ago and now have a general store at Phelps, 
Minn. 

From earliest memories there were people returning from European countries 
who would bring back stories of how much cheaper they could purchase a binder 
or threshing machine abroad than was charged the farmer in America. At the 
time this appeared to be rank discrimination, but as the years have rolled by, 
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there came more knowledge and experience of “overhead.” In other words, the 
manufacturer charged all of his overhead against the home consumer and in 
selling abroad, charged only the profit. 

Again a considerable number of years ago, there was introduced in the Congress 
a bill called after its authors. The McNary-Haugen bill. This was, in my opin- 
ion, the same bill that has more lately been called the two-price bill. Both take 
the same viewpoint that is apparently taken by the American manufacturer, i. e., 
the overhead should be paid by the American consumer as he, in turn, is operating 
in a tariff-protected economy. 

Under a system of this sort I would haul 100 bushels of wheat to the elevator 
and be paid at once the full parity price for about 80 bushels, the remaining 20 
would be paid for when sold abroad, and at the price obtained from the foreign 
sale. It is my opinion that I would be considerably the gainer with such a sys- 
tem. I would estimate that whatever I obtained from the sale of the 20 bushels 
would be pure gain. 

Under the first years of operation of the present price guaranty system, it 
seemed to work fairly well. It certainly saved many a hard-pressed farmer from 
selling grains on a depressed market in the autumn, when he knew that the price 
would increase materially before winter was over. I note too, that at this time 
we heard quite a bit about “free wheat”—a term that has disappeared since our 
present Secretary of Agriculture came into the picture. No longer does the 
miller need to bid up the price to get someone to sell wheat; our good Secretary 
is always ready to sell it. I think that he learned from Hoover’s Farm Board 
and is using the commodity credit grains to depress the market rather than to 
stabilize it. 

Through many years of farming I had been in the habit of taking grains to 
town, selling them and collecting a check. Now, all is changed—you store the 
grains either at home or in the elevator and when someone gets around to test 
them, you apply for aloan. You collect on the loan when, if, and as some sweet 
thing gets the time and the inclination to write the check. The farmer of today 
is anything but a free man; he has sold his birthright for a bunch of guaranties 
that keep going down until they guarantee that he will not get more than a certain 
minimum. 

Today I sell hardware, among other things. A few months ago, pipe and 
pipe fittings, among other hardware items, increased in wholesale price about 
20 percent. Did Mr. Benson calculate a new parity formula—or did he continue 
to beat down the prices of the things that the farmer had to sell? 

I personally would like to see the two-price system given a trial. I believe 
that it is simpler to operate, less offices to maintain, and above all less chance 
to play to the big producer and to the grain trade. 

Perhaps it is being too much of an optimist to expect that any law will aid the 
common man, when the policies of America are directed by a millionaire Cabinet, 
but it is heartbreaking to hear and read continuously that the day of the small 
farmer is over. If that is true, America is fast going the way of Ancient Rome 
where the farmers moved to Rome and lived on the dole. 


I will now read my own paper. 

My name is Homer M. Sem. I own 120 acres of land and rent 
another 160 acres from my father. I havea dairy and hog farm, with 
my wife having the care of the chickens. My address is Battle Lake, 
Minn. 

We are faced, in this country and in many others, with a serious 
threat of inflation. It may look very good to the laborer who is getting 
more and more wages each year on which to pay and more taxes, and 
who is figuring his social security and company pensions that he will 
cash in on somewhat later. What good is this going to be to him if we 
continue to inflate the currency until it eventually becomes worthless ? 

We have seen late years a continuous procession of advancing steel 
50 pape At least once per year there is a threat of a steel strike followed 

y a settlement which takes some more out of the consumer’s pocket. 

Under our system of markup percentage based on cost, this increase 

by the time that it has been passed on by the several manufacturers 
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and retailers becomes instead of the original 10 percent more nearly 
50 percent. 

Mt of this is again complicated by the fact that each one handling 
that patricular line of goods must figure on more income tax. I have 
chosen the steel industry because it is the barometer of industry, and 
more than that, is probably the most benefited by the foreign aid give- 
away. 

We have been treated lately to a gesture in the direction of con- 
trolling inflation, that is, the raising of interest rates. This in my 
— is mainly like giving a man with a broken leg a dose of castor 
ol 

Cut the foreign aid entirely; it is no longer needed, and is just a 
method of keeping up foreign markets for special products. Were 
we to apply the rule of need honestly, the farm surplus would dis- 
appear in a few weeks, but Yugoslavia needs guns more than the 
people of Asia need to eat. 

A concrete example of the way inflation has worked: a neighbor 
had a tractor that was 10 years old in 1947. He traded it for a new 
one, sold 700 bushels of oats to pay for it. To make a comparable 
trade today he would have to sell 5,100 bushels of oats. ‘Tractors 
have been priced out of the market as far as his sized farm is con- 
cerned. When steel went up $6 per ton last spring, bolts went up 17 

ercent to our blacksmith. When I bought them it was an increase of 
$170 per ton. 

There is plenty of wealth in this country to go around so I don’t see 
why the discrimination against the small- ‘sized farm. If w oree came 
to worse a family living on a family-size farm could stay 2 years 
before a mortgage company could take it; 5 years before the Govern- 
ment could take it for taxes and could raise his vegetables, meat, milk, 
and eggs, whereas if you moved him to town and he lost his job how 
long could he exist without a public outlay of funds? Think of the 
bulwark against communism a prosperous family-owned farm is. 

Another. thing that I would like to bring out—in my opinion, hav- 
ing an extra supply of food on hand is like money in the bank instead 
of a surplus in case of war. Couldn’t we use it as such instead of 
using it to depress our prices? A family farm is not as concentrated 
a target, in case of war, as a corporate layout. Isn’t that what we are 
striving for in our industries ? 

To sum up my problem in a nutshell—my fixed costs have been ris- 
ing; my price per unit sold has been pushed down; my only way 
of getting additional income is to have a few more cows, raise a few 
more pigs, or have a few more chickens. I market all the grain and 
hay produced through livestock so I feel that my farm is producing 
to the top of its ability without buying any more feed than the con- 
centrates. I cannot now absorb any more squeeze and still maintain 
our standard of living, which I can assure you is not exorbitant. 

With prices going ‘down and costs st: Lying up, my net income has 
been dropping even though I have been marketing more crops or live- 
stock products. 

From what I can see in my community, farmers have been losing 
ground financially in the past 4 years. In my opinon the Benson 
program is hurting more than it is helping. There is no future for 
family-type farmers under the flexible support program. 
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I think we must go back to a 90-percent rigid support program, 
using marketing quotas when necessary to control surpluses but use 
them on a bushel rather than an acre basis and graduate them so that 
the smallest producers are not hurt so hard. I think that on the 
perishable products we need to go over to a production-payment 
system of support. 

When I talk of the drop in income in my area I want to make it 
clear that I live in as good a farming area as can be found anywhere. 
Land in my area sells for between $100 and $125 an acre and the 
farmers are topnotch, efficient producers. We are not laying aside 
money in spite of our efforts. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

We will now hear Mr. Edward Sletton, representative of the Coop- 
erative League and the Minnesota Association of Cooperatives, who 
was on the list for yesterday. He has now arrived, and we will be 
very glad to recognize him now. 

After this witness finishes then I will recognize the gentleman over 
here who was on his feet a few minutes ago. 

As I understand it, that is all of the witnesses we have, and we will 
close then. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD SLETTON, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Mr. Sterron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, ladies and gentlemen, today I am appearing in behalf of the 
Cooperative League of the United States of America, Chicago, IIL, 
and Minnesota Association of Cooperatives, 2651 University Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

It is a well-established fact that— 

(a) Agricultural output has increased 50 percent in the past World 
War II period. Today each person in agriculture produces twice as 
much product as he did in 1940. 

(6) There are fewer farms today. In 1940, 6.1 million farms in 
the United States. In 1956, 4.8 million farms in the United States. 

If the present trend continues we will have 25 percent fewer farms 
than we did in 1950. 

(c) Today’s farms are larger. Minnesota average farm size was 
165 acres in 1940. Today it is 205 acres. 

(d) Today’s population of farms is smaller. 

In 1790, 94 percent of the United States population were farmers. 
In 1956, 13 percent of United States population were farmers. 

Since 1935 our farm population has dropped from 32 million to 22 
million people. In Minnesota the decline has been 6 percent since 
1950. 

(e) More farmers are working part time off the farm. In 1945, 
approximately 20 percent of Minnesota and Wisconsin farmers worked 
off the farm part time. 

In 1956, approximately 40 percent of farmers in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin worked off the farm part time. 

We have generally felt here in Minnesota that this was pretty much 
restricted to the cutover area in the northeast. If you go to some of 
the best farming country in Minnesota and you talk long enough with 
the individual you will soon find that he is doing work off the farm, 
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in some industry related to his particular skill; maybe even the wife 
is working. 

(f) Great technological advances have been made. 

In 1940, 1.5 million tractors. Today, 5 million tractors. Tractors 
have displaced 20 million head of horses and released 70 million 
crop acres for production of food and fiber for human beings. 

Same period a sixfold increase in cornpickers, sevenfold increase 
in grain combines. 

In 1940, farmers used 1.7 million tons of plant food and in 1956 
they used 6 million tons. 

The list is long of dramatic changes we have witnessed in the total 
agricultural production picture. 

These factors are a part of progress. We can look at this and say 
this represents real progress on our farms. Our homes are electri- 
fied and many other things that we can point to. 

Perhaps, there are those in the large metropolitan areas who say 
that things are going well in agriculture. But this is not so. 

But, since 1951, total net farm income has declined from $16 billion 
to a little under $12 billion—a decrease of 27 percent. 

Total national income, including farm income, has increased from 
277 billion to 343 billion—an increase of 23 percent. While nearly 
all other phases of our national economy have been moving upward 
in recent years, agriculture has declined or stayed about the same. 

This indicates the real concern of agr iculture today. How to make 
it possible for farm families to realize an income comparable to in- 
comes in other areas of our economy, for the same investment of capi- 
tal, labor, and management skill. Prices farmers receive are down but 
costs are continually climbing. 

In 1946, 37,000 pounds of milk bought a 20 to 30 horsepower 
on the drawbar tractor. 

In 1956, 66,000 pounds of milk to buy that same tractor, almost 
double. Farmers are much more reliant on outside expenditures for 
gas, fuel, fertilizer, and so forth. 

The aver age farmer’s cost expenditure is 37 percent higher than it 
was 10 years ago. 

Today the farmer is caught in an ever-tightening cost-price squeeze. 

The biggest single problem lying at the root of agriculture’s con- 
cern is— 

(a) Balancing production with demand; that is, the economic 
demand. 

(6) But—there are three factors which make this difficult to accom- 
plish, namely, (1) our greatly increased agricultural production abil- 
ity, (2) the inelastic demand for agricultural products. This demand 
is limited by the increase in population. Population has not been in- 
creasing as fast as we have been able to produce. Human stomachs 
only hold so much. Our population increases at the rate of 114 per- 
cent per year and our agricultural production at an average of 2 per- 
cent a year. (3) The large number of independent farm units—5 mil- 
lion separate farm units in the United States make the gearing of 
production to demand a very difficult thing. 

Each of these farmers produce individually, without knowing what 
effect. his production is going to have on the market. For an indi- 
vidual farmer it is just good business, within the framework of his 
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own operations, to produce as much as he can. But for the total 
agricultural picture it is not. 

What is the answer? That is why you folks are here. First, 
there is no question in anyone’s mind who is doing any intelligent 
thinking about the problem. 

1. Government must continue to have a role until some other 
method is found. 

2. Whatever program is proposed it must be acceptable to urban 
and consumer groups as well. 

3. Farm organizations have given this matter considerable study 
and have advanced their plans for enaction by the Congress. We 
make no attempt to analyze or discuss the pros and cons of such pro- 
grams. Essentially, they have proposed programs to bring the agri- 
cultural economy in balance with other segments of the economy. 
That is the basic thing that they are trying to do. 

4. As a spokesman for cooperatives, we urge the Congress to also 
explore the possibilities which cooperatives offer as a means of em- 
ploying “bargaining power” for farm people. To some extent co- 
operatives have been able to do so, but it has not been on a large 
enough scale nor have their operations penetrated deep enough to the 
final consumer. Today of each dollar spent for food, the farmer 
receives 38 cents. 

5. To accomplish the necessary our cooperatives marketing and 
purchasing businesses must— 

(a) Be strengthened ; 

(6) Be expanded; 

(c) Be larger; 

(d) Become more efficient; and 
(e) Do new jobs. 

Minnesota has 3,000 cooperatives that serve their need pretty well. 

Small cooperatives served their purpose well years ago. Today 
our cooperatives must be big in order to deal with big customers and 
compete with big competitors. 

If vertical integration, wherein the whole producing process is tied 
together—all the way from producing, through processing, to mar- 
keting on a planned and eflicient basis, is to be the future course 
for American agriculture, cooperatives must meet this challenge and 
do the same thing. 

Cooperatives must do it—if they wish to retain control of their own 
operations. If cooperatives are not alert to this threat, they will 
find it has moved in on them, and is controlled by non-farm-interested 


groups. 
Can cooperatives meet the challenge? 





A. SOME THINGS THEY CAN DO THEMSELVES 


Must accept willingness to change. 

. Must use research to the utmost. 

. Reduce rivalry and competition between cooperatives. 

. Seek and obtain better financing for expanding operations. 

. Employ first-rate management. 

. Kindle the spark of leadership. 

. Use the cooperative form of doing business in all respects avail- 
able to them, from local cooperatives into the regional organization. 


“TS OF OO DO 
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B. THINGS THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE CAN DO 


1. Request increased appropriations for the Farmer Cooperative 
Service so that it can begin an overall comprehensive study in cooper- 
ation with land-grant colleges and State departments of agriculture 
of all cooperative operations in the United States today, county by 
county, State by State, with a view to establishing what mergers and 
scam dete might be made for the most efficiency and effectiveness. 

2. Prove the necessary leadership to bring together the leaders of 
cooperative enterprises to chart a cone of action based upon the survey 
when completed. 

3. Utilize the manpower resources of the agricultural extension serv- 
ices and vocational agriculture programs in assisting with programs 
of strengthening purchasing, marketing, and service cooperatives. 

4, Encourage the land-grant colleges to place more emphasis on co- 
operatives in the currriculum so that its graduates will know how to 
intelligently appraise and assist cooperatives with problems, provide 
leadership and trained personnel. 

5. Use its many resources of manpower to explode once and for all 
the myths which circulate concerning cooperatives so that the general 
public will appreciate cooperatives as a fundamental necessity in the 
free-enterprise system of this country and the one economic tool avail- 
able to farmers to afford them bargaining power. 


C. THINGS THE CONGRESS CAN DO 


1. Encourage and support such a program as outlined above with 
appropriations deemed necessary. 

2. Not allow itself to be misled by the propaganda experts who 
would want to impose punitive taxes on patronage refunds made by 
a cooperative to its patrons. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much for your very fine statement. 

Mr. Sterron. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomeson. The Chair recognizes this gentleman over here who 
asks to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF NEIL MORRISSEY, MARSHALL COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. Morrissey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, about 
everything I have got to say, most of it, has been gone through before, 
with the exception I would like to put it in from my end of the country. 

I am up in east Marshall County. It is not too far from the line, 
and we raise flax and small grains and then cattle and sheep. 

There is one thing I haven’t heard brought out today. 

One man mentioned sidewalk farmer. Well, I think that could be 
fixed up some way so that it would not be necessary to pay those 
fellows. 

Take a professional person like a doctor, or lawyer, or something 
like that, when they live in town, and do their business and earn their 
money in town, well, then, they have a surplus of meney, as a rule, 
and of course they have higher income tax and they will buy a farm, 
and they will produce more. One doctor will produce more than prob- 
ably 5 or 6 or 10 farmers, and he can come in for the same supports as 
the farmercan. That isthe way I understand it now. 
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So I don’t believe in trying to stop anybody from farming, pro- 
fessional men or anybody else, but I do believe that if a person makes 
more than 50 percent of their income from farming, that they should 
not be eligible for supports. They don’t need it for one thing, and 
then that, of course, is what he meant by this sidewalk farming. 

In that part of the country we get these doctors and lawyers and 
ett people, they get the insensitive payments as do the rest 
of us. 

We raise quite a lot of hay and scatter and such as that up in there. 
That is our main way of making a living. They can do it much better 
than we can because if they do use some of their professional money, 
why they just take it out of their income tax. So sometimes it does 
not cost them anything to run the farm. 

I kind of think that is about all that has not been brought out here 
by everybody else who has talked on it. And then the soil bank, 
there is another case of the very same thing. They can go right out 
and get hold of a farm and they can put that farm in the soil bank. 
It does not make too much difference to them whether that farm pays 
them or not because they are already making a living. To us it does. 

Of course, we raise so much hay and grass seeds and stock and such 
stuff like that that the most of us have not got farms big enough— 
we haven’t enough acreage in grains and the like to amount to enough 
to give us a living in the soil bank. So the only ones eligible in my 
part of the country are the people who have other income. And they 
can turn it over to the soil bank and can get more than they can to 
rent it. It isn’t too productive like it is in southern Minnesota, al- 
though we can make a good living at it. 

One man mentioned here it does hurt the business people of those 
smaller towns when the farmers are not doing well. Quite a few 
businessmen in the small towns have been hurt these last few years. 

Most all of the young men as mentioned before, that go up there, 
then went into the Army and get the GI for a little while. When that 
is done, in most cases, they go to either the cities or up around the 
iron range and go to work. 

The GI training was fine so far as it went, but it did not do them 
any good because most of them quit. Of course, the good thing of 
it is they can go to the city and get a job now. Industry can take 
them in and keep them living. It does not seem to me that will 
always be the way. The time will come when they will have to either 
live on the land or do something else. They can’t keep all of those 
people working. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much. Your remarks are pertinent 
and they will be taken to heart. 

We have a gentleman over here. 

I am very glad to note that the gallery is remaining with us. As 
we close these are some things I would like to say to you. I am very 
happy that you are staying. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ULRICH 


Mr. Utricn. I was just going to bring up an item that I do not 
think has been talked about. I quite recently had quite an experience, 
had quite an accident. I went to a hospital in Red Lakes. A young 
man got hurt the same time I did, the same afternoon. This young 
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man was 30 years of age, lived in Mahnomen, Minn., worked for the 
electric power company. Iam a farmer 60 years old. We were both 
together in the same room. 

‘He was hurt the same w ay I was, in the right arm. This young 
man was getting insurance. Besides his hospitalization insurance, he 
was also getting this $40 a month for the first month, the next month 
$200 and then he had 3 weeks of paid vacation, which of course, was 

very nice. 


So far as I am concerned, I had to take care of myself the best I 
could. 

What I was getting to is this, that young boy would like to go to 
farming. What would you advise him todo? if he goes to the farm, 
he will have in the first place to have about $200 a month. 

In the next place he will have to help pay for the insurance, because 
even our electric co-ops have this same insurance. He not only will 
have to pay that, he will have to pay his own if he can still do that. 

The other man works 40 hours a week. He will have to work at 
least 80 hours a week. 

So would you tell this young man to go on the farm or would you 
tell him to go to work fora factory ? 

Thank you. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Ulrich. That closes 
the testimony. 

Do you wish to be heard? Very well, we will hear you. 


STATEMENT OF LEROY HANSON, AUDUBON, MINN. 


Mr. Hanson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I have 
to supplement my farm income with trucking. I woke up at 1 o’clock 
in the morning and wrote this. 

I farm a thousand acres. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Would you prefer to type it, and give it to Mrs. 
KXnutson or to somebody else in typewritten form? 1 am quite sure 
that the reporter will be able to read it. 

Mr. Hanson. I thank you people and I thank God for a democracy 
such as ours where we have an opportunity to express our opinions. 

Lam much disturbed by our present administration’s attitude toward 
family farmers. Mr. Eisenhower when running for office said we were 
entitled to 100 percent of parity. 

Now for the record let us get who is subsidizing who. 

Not long ago President E isenhower said that we received half of 
our income as a subsidy direct from the United States Treasury. 

I say that every time we sell below parity we are subsidizing the 
consumer of the product the difference. And for several years that 
has been close to 20 percent. Every time we sell $5 of products, we 
receive S4. 

And while on the subject of subsidies why should our Government 
pay the transportation for foreign farm labor to work in factory-type 
farms? Why should we have this type of farming in the United 
States of America ? 

We all know that the family farmers settled this country and there 
neverewould be any: use for Fergus’ Falls or any other towns if we 
got factory farmers. 
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Mr. Benson always complains of the burden of surpluses. I say 
thank God for them, because a surplus is no problem, but a shortage 
would be a real problem. 

We all know that if everybody in this country received all they 
could use we could save the expense of Mr. Benson’s world cruise at 
this time. 

I, also, think we could expand our school lunch program and use 
much more surplus food. 

I, also, believe that the most damage Mr. Benson has done to agri- 
culture is in his speeches to the consuming people by misrepresenting 
agriculture, while he could have been a goodwill ambassador for the 
family farmer—but he continuously made our city customers think 
that we are stealing their tax dollars. At lease he could have made it 
clear that we were subsidizing them every time we sold for less than 
parity. 

I would like to illustrate. 

Last week I needed a water hydrant which weighed about 20 
pounds. It took 550 pounds of wheat to pay for it. Just 8 feet of 
pipe and valves and fittings. 

Well, every farmer could go on and give examples like this. It 
happens all of the time. 

And I have never heard Mr. Benson criticize our Postal Depart- 
ment for subsidizing publishers and others that fill our mailboxes with 
trash to the tune of millions. 

And Mr. Brannan, former Secretary of Agriculture had some plans 
for agriculture that never were tried before. Now Mr. Benson used 
one on wool, I think, with good results. Why not try some more of 
those plans. 

Mr. Benson says the sugar program is good. Could not the same 
plan be used for other commoilities ? 

I am also disturbed to note that we have some 600,000 less family 
farms, that is, in our State, than we had 7 years ago. Now remember 
this land did not go out of production but has been taken over by 
someone else, by doing more or doing another man’s work by using 
machinery. 

Remember, the small, inefficient farmer is the best customer that the 
small-business man and the manufacturing businessman has because 
he always buys right to his last dollar but not so with the large-scale 
operator. He buys wholesale and sells wholesale, and does not give 
our businessman on Main Street of our towns one red cent in business 
to ring up on the cash register. 

The Farmers Union has some good plans for agriculture. Why 
not try them out. 

We know Mr. Benson’s plans for agriculture spell bankruptcy 
for family farmers of our community and Nation, as his programs 
always call for lower prices and never stay uniform in any other way 
except less and less income. 

There is no other segment in our economy where the farmer and his 
whole family work all of the year and many times they are only able 
to pay the taxes. So many of our people who live off of these taxes 
never know there was any hardship connected with earning them. 
And I believe, also, that we need controls. We cannot get by with 
acreage controls. 
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I will stop and thank you. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is a very fine statement and I am glad we 
incorporated it in the record. And I am glad all of us heard you 
deliver it. 

Mr. Hanson. I am sorry that I have been too critical in several 
ways there but this is the way it came to my mind as I woke up at 1 
o’clock in the morning and wrote it. [Applause. | 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that is a good place for the Chair to re- 
mark that anybody in public life is subject to criticism. We do the 
best we can. We serve according to the light before us. Mr. Benson 
is serving according to the lights that guide him. Criticism is the in- 
alienable right of the people | of America. When people quit criticiz- 
ing me I w il think there is something radically wrong. I do not ap- 
proach that time as yet. I think it does us good to get it off our 
chest. 

We have, however, been extrerzly free from carping criticism in 
these hearings, the sort that destroys and does not do any good. It 
has been constructive and it is the kind that if it were directed toward 
me, or toward anyone of the committee here, I think it would be used 
as a guide in our future practice. 

The Chair now takes pleasure in recognizing the distinguished 
gentleman from North Dakota, Mr. Krueger, for such remarks as he 
may choose to make. 

Mr. Krurcer. Mr. Chairman, I represent the minority party on 
this committee—in fact I am the only member of that party present. 
But I want to say that I enjoyed the hearing. I think very interest- 
ing testimony was heard. 1 want to congratulate you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for being such a fairminded presiding official. I shall say the 
job was well done. : 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Krueger. I think this 
is something that ought to be said. Members of this ‘ounneee 14 
altogether, come from all over the United States. The pressure on 
each individual member is tremendous. I could use twice as much 
time in my own district as I have hours in the day, that could be used 
in going from place to place seeing people who have problems to 
present. 

Each one of us has given up from our own district a portion of his 
time. And each one of us has done so without any apology to our own 
districts. 

As a matter of fact, as I think I told you yesterday, this is a return 
trip into your area, sort of as a repayment for what you did for my 
people when you came down into Texas a few years ago. 

So, if any of you want to criticize any member who is not present, 
please keep that in your mind, 

I have been asked to present the excuses of Pat Jennings, the very 
handsome young gentleman who sat there on my left, and the equally 
handsome Mr. Ross Bass. Pat comes from Virginia and Ross from 
Tennessee. Each one had a commitment—one of them in Memphis 
tonight and the other back in Bristol, Va., I think. 

Mr. McMillan from South Carolina has to be in Washington tonight 
and he was here earlier this morning, but he has gone in order to catch 
a plane out of Minneapolis and return to Washington to keep his 
commitment today. 
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So that is the reason they are not with us. 

A few observations from the Chair, if you will. 

Perhaps, before I take the floor myself and close the hearing I 
should ask if there are any remarks from either of the members on my 
right. 

Mrs. Knutson. Mr. Chairman, may I just express my sincere, 
humble appreciation for the appearance of this committee from the 
United States Congress. I am very proud to be associated with you 
as members of this committee. I know that my people of this district 
and the surrounding territory and States are deeply appreciative, too, 
of the efforts that you put forth to come and hear our people. 

Friends, you have now met the people I work with in Congress. 

I wish you to know that they have your welfare at heart. They are 
hard workers, every one of them. 

Therefore, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the very many 
courtesies and your kindnesses to us. I know that the entire com- 
mittee will be well remembered for many years tocome. [Applause.] 

Mr. THomrson. Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Matrnews. Mr. Chairman, I should like to stand and say just 
how wonderful it has been for me to be here from Florida. I come, 
perhaps, the furthest distance away, but I come from the poor part of 
Florida. 

You know, many folks think of Florida as the great Miami area, 
but we have poor farmers, too, where I come from. I feel perfectly 
at home. We are all in a heck of a fix if you will excuse the expres- 
sion and we all feel like sometimes that nobody else likes us and 
understands us. And it gives me an opportunity to tell this true 
story. 

I have only been in Congress 5 years, and the first month I was in 
Congress a student from the University of Florida, where my home 
is, came to see me and he stuttered, and said, “B-b-b-Bill, 1 w-w-want 
y-y-you to help me g-g-g-get a job.” 

I said, “Well, I will be gladto. Have youtried?” 

He said, “Y-y-yes, I w-w-w-went to N-n-n-New York and to Ph- 
ph-Philadelphia, and I c-c-c-couldn’t get a job, b-b-but you know how 
they t-t-t-treat us southern boys.” I said, “Yes; what kind of job do 
you want to get?”—“I w-w-w-want to be a radio announcer.” 
[ Laughter. | 

My final word, Mr. Chairman, is, do not you think that we do not 
love you down South, because we do. And one thing that I am 
taking away from these hearings, is the fact that we all have these 

roblems and I think we can solve them by working together. And it 
is going to be a pleasure for me to continue working with your great 
Congresswoman, with Otto Krueger, both sides of the political aisle, 
to do what I can to be of service to you. You have been great. 
Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Tompson. The Chair has not the heart to invite the atten- 
tion of the gallery to the ban on applause. I think it is well if we 
waive that now. I told you the thing it would do would be to start 
us making speeches to you. 

I do want to compliment the arangement committee particularly. 
I did not know how this hearing was set up. I did not know what 
plans had been made. I wish to say that we have never had a more 
successful hearing anywhere. 
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Very frankly, I thought when we started yesterday that we prob- 
ably weal finish last night. The usual course of these hearings is 
that they go on for a day, i in the late afternoon everybody is rather 
tired and they do not show up the next day, but I think we have—in 
fact, I am sure, we have more people here now than we had at any 
time yesterday. That is a great compliment to you and to the ar- 
a yements committee. 

“he Chair has made every effort to be entirely nonpartisan. I 
he no idea what the politics of any person who testified may be 
unless he or she has told me. Everybody has been heard. This is 
a citizen’s forum. This is the chance for the people, whoever they 
may be, to present their views to their Government. You have done 
it beautifully. 

I presume to compliment you for what you have done, and I 
especially, appreciate the cooperation of the guests in maintaining 
to a very reasonable extent the rules of the House. 

I have wanted to applaud many times in the last 2 days and I know 
exactly how you feel. 

I wish to particularly mention the way the high-school students 
have been allowed to come in and listen. And I want to say again, 
as I said yesterday, it is the high-school student who will have to 
carry the ball. They are the ones who will have to solve the prob- 
lems that confront us, I think, rather than ourselves. 

I must remember, too, to express the thanks of all of us, to you and 
the committee both, for that wonderful dinner we had last night. 
That was an outstanding part, the breaking of bread with neighbors. 
That is always an outstanding part of any gather ing. 

Our appreciation of the witnesses for ‘the manner in which they 
prepared their statements, the brevity of their presentation and the 
substance of what was said to us. 

I should add that any statements which did not happen to get in, 
if you did not get a chance to make them and you have a statement 
in mind, or if you have developed one after listening to this testimony, 
you may still file it for the record, I would say, anytime in the next 
2 weeks, if you will get it to Mrs. Knutson, or if you prefer, you can 
send it directly to the committee. 

The committee has noted with a great deal of appreciation the press 
coverage, the television and the radio coverage that has been given 
and we appreciate it because it takes a story ‘to a lot of people who 
might have been here, if they could, but who, for various reasons, were 
unable to get here. The w ord is spread, and that is what we all want. 

This hearing encourages us of the committee to attempt any neces- 
sary legislation or administrative help for the specific relief of the 
stabilization of the family farm economy. 

Last year we were thwarted in a great deal of our effort in the 
Agricultural Committee and the Congress because quite frankly, we 
got to fussing among ourselves. Crop was pitted against crop. The 
cotton boys got on one side and the corn boys on another, and the 
wheat boys in the middle. So the result was that the famous farm 
bloc in Congress was thoroughly dismembered. When we would go 
on the floor of the House, instead of being automatically received, 
helped by the city boys because we had something to do to help them, 
we were torn apart in such a manner that it was almost. impossible 
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to pass the simplest piece of legislation. And I don’t recall that any 
major legislation was passed by our Agricultur al Committee last year. 
We were very much discouraged and wondering whether we could do 
anything to create the unity that we once had in agriculture in the 
House of Representatives. 

I wish you to know that the example you have set here today has 
been encouraging and inspirational, that is today and yesterday. 
You have presented a unity that is a splendid example for us to 
follow. When we reconvene we will reflect the unity that you have 
demonstrated here today. I think it will spread from you, if it has 
not already, to other parts of the country, so that it will reach the 
mind of the Representatives of that district and he will or she will, 
when returning to Congress next year, reflect that sentiment of yours. 
I believe it is that we must stay together, we must present a united 
front. 

We will do everything we can to find the answer to your problem. 
I hope that when you leave this building in a few moments you will 
leave with the idea that what you have said has fallen on the most 
interested and sympathetic ears and that if help is needed, it is certainly 
on the way. 

Recovery begins in the minds of men. If recovery is necessary, I 
hope that the seeds have been sown in your minds by what has 
transpired here in the last few days. 

We will do everything we can to protect this American heritage of 
the family farm, something that made the country and in time of 
necessity may be the only thing that will save it. 

Again, my personal appr eciation for the w ay you have handled 
your part. We will come back someday feeling that we are returning 
to friends and neighbors. 

May I, also, say that all of the papers that have been submitted to 
the committee for insertion in the record, will be so inserted, together 
with any other such papers as may be sent in. They will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The statements sent in by mail and additional data referred to 
are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Ray KorINEK, CAMPBELL, MINN. 


There is a trend in agriculture today to get big or get out. Here is a formula 
I think would keep our smaller farm families on the land, if it could be carried 
out, most likely on a bushel or quota basis. 

To keep the smaller family farmer on the farm seems to me would be simple 
enough if Government programs were designed to allow him 100 percent of parity 
for products sold until he nets approximately $350 monthly or approximately 
$4.200 yearly—not gross but net—regardless of his investment. For each addi- 
tional partner or son over 18 or 21 in business with him his net should be in- 
creased another approximately $600. All products over this amount would go on 
the world market. I believe large operators do not need suppert prices but 
should produce for the world market and they should be able to control their 
products to market like industry does. 

Restrictions would be somewhat like this: 

1. He would have to live on the farm to receive 100 percent of parity. 

2. He would have to be full time employed on his farm and would not com- 
pete against the city worker. 

To achieve a net income of approximately $4,200 yearly today on a farm 
today is not so easy, so he still would have to work plenty hard and no one 
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could say he is getting something for nothing but a fair guaranty for his work. 

These are some benefits which would be received if family farms thrived: 

1. We all know the country is the place to raise a family and bring them up. 

2. We know too even politicians like to mention they come from a farm if 
they were born on one, etc. 

Farms are a foundation for a stronger nation. 

3. Farm families that own and live on the farm take care of the land and 
buildings better (in most cases) if they have less land than too much. 

4. We realize the more people on the land the better business likes it. 
Churches, ete., thrive better. 

The smaller farmer gets little or nothing out of the soil-bank program. It 
is more for the larger operator and this is not fair. The large operator doesn’t 
even have to work for some of the benefits—they are just there to take. 

The acreage reserve program under the soil-bank program encourages summer 
fallow or keeping black allotment acres—constant tillage to do this burns 
humus out of the soil and conditions the soil to blow or drift from neighbor to 
neighbor and from State te State. Summer fallow doesn’t decrease surplus 
much because you can expect a bigger crop the following year. 

Sliding scale for lower prices actually increases production because one has to 
produce more to make ends meet and that is why more or less why farmers 
buy their neighbors’ farms, or milk more cows, ete. This modern machinery 
should not be an excuse to use to say the little fellow farmer is getting 
Squeezed out. You don’t have to have a caterpillar tractor to farm. There are 
different sizes of machinery to fit smaller farms also just like shoes to fit a 
small foot or a larger one. 

He should be able to borrow money, if he is of good character and citizenship— 
through FHA if he is unable to obtain it through other channels of credit— 
either to expand his business to stay on the farm or purchase one, or to achieve 
a purpose to increase his income to this figure of $4,200 or more. 





STATEMENT OF R. T. ADAMS OF FISHER, MINN., FOR WEST PoLK CouNntTy FARM 
BuREAU ASSOCIATION 


My grandfather and my father came to the Red River Valley in 1876 and 
homesteaded northeast of Fisher. I was born there on my father’s homestead. 
At that time the homesteads were one-quarter section (160 acres), and after 
proving up their claims about one-half of the original settlers sold their farms 
and left the valley. This was the first exodus of the people of the farms here in 
the valley and they left because then as now there is a breaking even point, and 
at that time, it seems, that point was about one-half section (320 acres). My 
father purchased another quarter, giving him 320 acres, and with a family of 
8 children that farm turned out to be a subsistence farm. We had plenty 
to eat and clothing to wear, but nothing for extras, such as a driving team, ete. 
In the winter we drove a work team to school (2 miles) and in the spring and 
fall we walked. I remember that at that time the men who had three-quarters 
or a full section of land had better homes and better equipment than we had. 
However, the ones that stayed on the quarter-section homesteads were poor and 
could hardly make a go of it. There was also a top, where it seemed that they 
were past the point of making money. We had the big bonanza wheat farms; 
the Keystone, which took in about a full township; the Buffington, not quite so 
large; the James J. Hill farm at Northcote, the Grandin and a few others. These 
farms folded up sometime in my early childhood. So somewhere between the 
subsistence farm and the big bonanza there was a good profitable operation and 
here in the Red River Valley of Minnesota and North Dakota, where the soil is 
level, heavy, and black, the same holds true now as then. 

We had one of the better schools at that time, here at Fisher. Instead of the 
little 1-room schoolhouse, we had a 4-room brick building with 4 teachers. But 
today we have a modern school with full high school, gymnasium, auditorium, 
and all the extras. Our modern buses travel the prairies morning and evening 
picking up the children for many miles in every direction. Dozens of little 1- 
room schools have been consolidated into one big efficient operation. 

After World War I, I returned to Fisher and here at that time we had 4 grocery 
stores, 2 general stores, 2 hardware stores, 2 banks, a creamery, a doctor, and a 
drugstore. Today we have no doctor or drugstore, no creamery, 1 hardware 
store and 1 grocery store—no banks. We do most of our banking either in 
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Crookston, 11 miles east, or East Grand Forks, 15 miles west. But today we have 
a modern village with water and sewer systems, numerous modern homes, an 
efficient fire department, a community hall, three churches, and we will have 
dial telephones in the spring. Our family farms are being operated by a unit 
consisting of the father and from 1 to 3 sons, each living in his own home with 
his own family, with enough acreage to make for a profitable operation. The 
small marginal farm is fast passing out of the picture. 

To summarize the 81 years here in the Red River Valley, since homestead days, 
the tendency is for larger farms, larger schools and churches and fewer small 
businesses and I can see no way to change this trend, even were it desirable. 


GARFIELD, MINN., November 29, 1957. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN: I want to express an idea which would be an easy 
and simple way to overcome our present difficulties—the main one being, of 
course, the lack of income due to low prices for that which we sell. 

The real solution is to turn our excess grain into alcohol and let us farmers 
use it for fuel in our tractors. Or, in other words, take enough grain off the 
market for alcohol to bring the grain price up to full 100 percent parity. This 
could fluctuate from year to year depending on the crop. 

This could be handled nicely by the national co-op or set up a system for grain 
like the TVA. 

It does cost to distill grain but a farmer would gladly pay a couple cents extra 
for fuel just to get full 100 percent parity. This extra cost would be a lot less 
than our present storage and spoilage cost. 

We farmers are making the surplus so let us use it up. Of course, the big 
oil companies will fight it and that’s as far as it will get. 

I really believe no one really wants to solve the farm problem. There is too 
much advantage this way to the nonfarmers, who are, after all, 85 percent of the 
population. We farmers have three so-called farm organizations whose main 
purpose is to fight one another, so how can we get fair recognition ? 

If our grain price was once stabilized at 100 percent parity the livestock in- 
dustry would also automatically adjust itself higher to correspond to the price 
of grain. We, therefore, must start with grain as a base. 

It would be so helpful to the farm cause if this idea were to be brought to 
all legislators. Would it be too much to ask you to see that all members of 
your committee got the idea or this letter to read. 

I wish there were more I could do to sell this idea and get it started. The 
farmer is the greatest consumer of goods there is and this makes for prosperity. 
It seems a shame that more men in high places can’t see this and really do 
something. 


Yours truly, 
GORDON HoRSTMAN. 


[From the Park Region Echo, Alexandria, Minn., October 31, 1957] 


FAMILY S1zE FARM HEARING AT FERGUS FALLS IMPORTANT 


An important hearing will be held at Fergus Falls November 14-15 when the 
Family Farm Subcommittee of the United States House of Representatives Agri- 
culture Committee will hold a congressional hearing. People from all walks of 
life are welcome to testify at this 2-day hearing. Representative Thompson of 
Texas is chairman of the committee with Representatives Coya Knutson, of 
Minnesota, and Otto Krueger, of North Dakota, included among the members. 

As the subject scheduled for discussion is highly important to this area, which 
is composed primarily of small family-sized farms, it is hoped that many will 
avail themselves of the opportunity to be heard. Testimony, however, should 
not only be confined to farmers as those of us in business in this area also should 
be concerned as the larger the farms grow the fewer farmers there will be to 
trade along Main Street. It just isn’t possible for one big farmer to buy as much 
as a number of smaller farmers. 

We hear a great deal about the efficiency of large farms as compared to smaller 
family-sized farms. In some instances this may be true. But a fact which 
cannot be denied is that countries comprised mostly of large farms are not con- 
sidered as the most progressive. Rather, countries comprised of large farms 
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usually are considerably more backward than those countries whose citizens are 
family-farm owners and homeowners. For some reason or other, family-farm 
owners and homeowners are about the same because where large farms are the 
rule there usually aren’t many homeowners either. 

While not much may be done at this hearing to stop the trend to large farms, 
we cannot help but feel that this trend can be slowed considerably by removing 
benefits now available to large farmers through various Government programs. 
We often have contended that if large farms are so efficient, they certainly are 
in need of no help from the Government. If the committee can bring back a 
report which will convince Members of Congress of this fact alone it will be well 


worth while. 
—G. E. D. 


STATEMENT OF REv. Louis J. MILLER, St. PETER’s REcTORY, COLMAN, S. DAK. 


HONORABLE AND DEAR MR. SWENSON: I am writing, Mr. Swenson, on behalf of 
600 paid members of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference in eastern 
South Dakota—dirt farmers they are. My schedule makes it impossible to 
testify at your hearings on behalf of the family farm. 

So may I briefly indicate a few thoughts about this family farm. This coun- 
try was settled by two types of people when it came to attitudes about land. 
First there were those who wished to have a piece of land that they might call 
their own, and on which they might be free men. In fact the early farmers in 
this country were called freeholders. The land for them involved a way of life 
they were convinced was good for their families and good for their Nation. 
The people with this attitude toward the land, thanks be to God, were the ones 
who, as they moved westward, gave us the precious heritage of a family farm 
pattern in American agriculture. It is no accident that the Constitution and 
the laws of this land were drawn up at a time when 95 percent of the people of 
this Nation were family farm people. 

But there was another class of people who also wanted land, yes, large tracts 
of land. However, they also wanted other people to do the work for them. 
Because of this attitude there evolved the plantation system of agriculture, over 
which we fought one of the bloodiest civil wars in history. We thought we 
ended slavery, but we did not. When Americans took over the landed estates 
from the Spaniards, various forms of slave labor had been used. The frighten- 
ing thing is this: I learned just recently (and your investigations into the 
family farm in the Southwest will likely confirm this) that up to 1870 the 
family type of farm operation was the predominant pattern in the great State 
of California. With the advent of irrigation, agriculture in California became 
an ever larger business venture on a purely speculative basis, employing slave 
labor—whether those laborers were Mexicans, Mexican nationals, Japs, Chinese 
or what have you—cheap exploitable labor is now doing the farming in that 
State. No longer is the family type of farm operation the predominant one in 
California. 

If that family farm can be eliminated in one State, it can be lost also in 
others. 

It is no consolation to family farmers to be assured by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the “egg throwing” speech here in South Dakota that “the ratio of 
family farms to large commercial farms is about the same as it was 25 years 
ago.” That statistic does not change the fact that the valuable human institu- 
tion of the family farm has been almost eliminated from the face of sunny 
California. 

Mr. Swenson, let none of us forget that never before in the history of the 
world has there been such a gathering of families on land of theirs as here in 
these great United States, especially in this middle and upper Midwest. We all 
know the cause of much of the disorder in South America; it was a land- 
less peasantry that brought communism to power in Russia, gave it its start in 
China. Are we going to sit back and let greedy influences ruin a human in- 
stitution so valuable to our country? 

The test of any government farm program must be simply this: Does the 
program strengthen or threaten this family on the land. A maximum number 
of families on the land that is consistent with good economics is an essential 
if our rural communities are to survive, if the stable middle-class farmer is to 
provide a sane balance wheel in our great Nation. God help us if factories in 
the fields become the order of the day, with nothing but hired hands working 
for absentee capital. That is not American. 
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I am sorry I cannot be present. However, may I ask you to give me a sum- 
mary of your hearings when they are published, for I believe that is usually 
done. 

You are to be commended for your leadership in this field, and focusing atten- 
tion to the heart of the entire agricultural picture—this family on the land. 





STATEMENT OF NORMAN JOHNSON, THIEF RIVER FALis, MINN. 


I wish to testify to the Family Farm Subcommittee, the following recommenda- 
tions for the family-sized farmer. 

1. Direct payments to farmer on marketing quota with a gross base payment 
of $20,000 per family-sized farm. 


Example: 
I nt nlaltcehin $9, 600 
I ee ent ec ee ee elon ma abalone o> Makoto 6, 000 
a hc een cence depos Lapel abies In eieanibetemiaiagiiaotee meson ein 4, 400 

TI Sich tian oi icles ipenatiuitaaamnpieieheranaeeninds hiaameassigiharstaiintaelicomapinapsaaieicen 20, 000 


This $20,000 base could be drawn on one commodity if individual desired. 

2. Premium would be based on difference between market price and 90 percent 
of parity. 

3. Any farm commodities produced in excess of the base, no support price. 

4. Acreage control has proven itself a failure, therefore we do not favor it. 

5. Family-size farm would never produce a surplus and this would discourage 
commercial farming. 


PROPOSALS FOR A FARM PROGRAM 


WHEAT 


We propose the following program for wheat: 

1. A reduction of 25 percent in wheat acreage on farms of 640 acres or larger. 

2. No reduction in wheat acreage for farms less than 640 acres. 

3. In return for taking this acreage out of wheat, we feel that wheat farmers 
deserve full parity. 

4. Acreage taken out of wheat would have to be seeded to grass or legumes, 
in order to prevent farmers from creating an excessive surplus in feed grains. 

5. This acreage should not be pastured or used for hay, with the idea of dis- 
couraging wheat farmers from creating an excessive amount of meat products. 

6. Farmers should be paid only enough for this idle acreage to cover the cost of 
seeding the cover crop and the expense of clipping for weed control. We feel 
this is enough in view of the fact that full parity would be achieved for wheat. 

7. Wheat owned by CCC would sell at the present price in order to better com- 
pete with world markets. ‘his price would be effective until such a date that 
CCC wheat stocks would be duwn to normal. 

8. This wheat program would be effective until our wheat supply would be at 
a normal carryover. We believe this is a drastic reduction in acreage and would 
surely help to swiftly alleviate our surplus at which time some acreage would 
be restored. 

This type of program would not cut back wheat acreage for the average-size 
spring-wheat farmer, but at the same time would increase his income with a full 
parity price. 

There is really no surplus of the high quality, high protein, spring wheat which 
is blended with lower quality wheat for flour. 

This program would, however, cut back immensely the production of winter 
wheat, and at the same time increase the income of the winter-wheat producer by 
lowering his operating cost for these fewer acres in production, increase his in- 
come by attaining full parity for the wheat he produces, and when the surplus 
is reduced to a normal carryover he should have an increase in wheat acreage 
which would probably be necessary to keep the Nation supplied with wheat. 


FEED GRAINS 


1. We feel that feed grains must be supported at full parity, since the surplus 
in dairy products, pork, and beef is the spawn of cheap feed. 
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2. If any farmer expects full parity for his feed grains, then in all fairness, 
he must expect acreage controls on these feed grains. 

3. We in this area know little about the problems of the Corn Belt; however, 
we sympathize with these people and expect the hog and beef feeder should have 
a feed-grain program with more flexibility than ours. 

4. We are deliberately asking for controls on our feed grains. That being the 
case, we sincerely believe the feed-lot farmer certainly deserves supports on his 
hogs and beef, supports that would be in a direct ratio with his higher priced 
feed. 

DAIRY 


This is not considered a dairy area, here in the upper Red River Valley. Yet, 
in our DNIA, almost every member has remodeled his barn to accommodate 
more cows, or else contemplates doing so. 

I shudder when I think what must be going on in the strictly dairy areas. 

The dairyman has but one alternative, increase his cow numbers, and seed 
a few more acres of feed. 

If his price goes down, he still has to pay bills which get bigger every year, 
so he milks a few more cows, and adds to the surplus. 

This is the old story of cheap feed increasing cow numbers, more milk being 
produced at a cheaper price. 

We realize the eastern dairyman is interested in buying feed as cheaply as 
possible. We hope he is interested in what this cheap feed is doing to his 
future market. We can remember the day when farmers around here were more 
than willing to sell their oats and barley for a profitable price, rather than add 
to their livestock numbers with the idea of shoving all that cheap feed down 
the business end of a hog, steer, or dairy cow. 

Since most dairymen have no other substitute crop to turn to, we are in 
favor of a direct payment program for the dairy farmer, payments which 
would give him full parity. 

We believe this program would not be costly, since most of the dairy area 
is heavily populated, and the increased dairy income would have a very stim- 
ulating effect on these areas, and the cost of the program would be paid back 
by increased income taxes from the farmer as Well as urban people. 


OBSERVATIONS 


We have written down a few ideas here after much deliberation and also after 
a great deal of frustration with unprofitable prices. These ideas were attained 
in all sincerity and with the idea that this is a program which proves we don’t 
want something for nothing. We are willing to sacrifice in order to achieve 
our goal of fair prices. However, please bear in mind that we have already 
sacrificed a great deal and need a decent program as quickly as possible. 

A good many people depend on the American farmer, about 170 million in this 
country alone. That being the case, we think the farmer should be able to walk 
tall and with a great deal of dignity. It is exactly the opposite. Everyone is 
shouting louder than the next fellow that the farmer is the root of all evil, and 
they all have a hard time remembering how much they themselves were sub- 
sidized in the last 20 years or so. 

We hope that when Congress convenes, our lawmakers will remember that in 
this country, there seems to be a lot of pride in the fact that this is a democracy. 

If we are not mistaken, somewhere in the archives of Washington, D. C., there 
is a document, signed by great men. This document is known the the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

We believe that every Senator and Representative should be required to take 
a good long look at it, since it states that every citizen of this country is equal, 
has equal rights, and equal opportunities. 

We farmers are citizens of this country. 

Lets prove that this is a democracy. 

This is a government of the people, for the people, and by the people. In other 
words, the people are the Government. What can be more democratic than the 
yovernment enacting laws whereby everyone gets a fair share, farmers in- 
cluded ? 

We are deeply grateful for the wonderful way that Senator Humphrey, Con- 
gresswoman Knutson, and Senator Thye have carried the colors for the farmers 
in this State, in the face of overwhelming opposition. 
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We hope the hearings in Fergus Falls will inspire them to carry on. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Rosert H. Barr, 
Henry Barr, 
MAGNUS HOorRGEN, 
Warren, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF RAY MuMEyY, HALLOcK, MINN. 


With the help of my wife and son, plus some seasonal hired labor I operate a 
1,040-acre farm in Kittson County. 

We need a farm program that will give a farmer adequate return for his 
labor and investment, with benefits reduced or eliminated on farms larger 
than family size. 

Due to excessive moisture 3 of our last 4 years have been disaster years. This 
coupled with increased cost of production have created a need for long-term 
low-interest loans. The hard-money policy should not apply to the family- 
sized farm in my community, as we are not contributing to inflation in any 
way. 

Support of our cooperative with credit and partnership type tax is desirable; 
as our cooperatives are invaluable in holding down farm production costs, 
and in helping obtain a larger share of the consumer's dollar. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. ALVIN JOHNSON, Sr., PELICAN RAPIDS, MINN. 


The farmers of Lake Eunice, Becker County, would like to see that parity be 
based on the old method of 1910-14, instead of the way that Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson does it from the 3 previous years. We believe this would 
give us a better income and we would be able to cope with the high prices of 
machinery (instead of fixing all the time, it might make a difference on a new 
one). 

It would not make any surplus as far as dairy and grain, etc., are concerned, 
because we smaller farmers would be glad to quit burning the candle at both 
ends to try to make ends meet. 

Most of us are trying to hold down two jobs or our wives are, in trying to 
help our children to get an educatiton and things they need. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD COYLE, MARSH CREEK PEMBINA FARMERS’ Unron Loca 


During the past 5 years the State of Minnesota has lost 12,000 farm families, 
and the small-business men on Main Street of the small towns are now unable 
to survive because of lack of farmers’ purchasing power. We are deeply con- 
cerned what this trend is leading to. In our local township, we have lost 20 
percent of our farm families. The farmers who remain have lost their purchasing 
power, and the farmers as a whole are going deeper and deeper in debt. This 
condition is forcing the young farm boys off the land. Unless the Congress of 
the United States does something constructively to protect the interest of the 
family farm, it soon will be too late, and a system of large corporation farms will 
be the pattern of American agriculture. 

In order to remedy the present situation and reverse the trend, we recommend 
the following proposals: 

1: We favor parity of income for the production of the family farmers, a limit 
on gross income of $25,000 at full parity should be set. 

2. To accomplish full parity of income for family farmers, we recommend 
that in addition to the CCC program for grain, that perishable farm products be 
supported by direct payment from the Government to the farmer, to make up the 
difference between what the farmer receives in the market, and the full parity 
figure, for the current year. 

3. Where acreage and production controls are necessary to bring production 
into balance with demand, we favor the above-mentioned controls. 
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TESTIMONY OF LAWRENCE W, JANSEN, HALLOCK, MINN. 


Over 80 farm mortgages have been placed on Kittson County land the past 
3 years because farmers do not have enough income to pay their operating and 
living expenses. 

The past 2 years the farm mortgage debt has increased from $18,600 million to 
$19,100 million in the United States. 

In 1948 when wheat sold for $3.25 per bushel, we could purchase repairs for 
our machinery for one-half the amount we must pay now. Repairs have in- 
creased 100 percent whereas our farm income has decreased 40 percent as wheat 
sells for $2.03 now on Government loan. 

As far as I can see, we need lower-interest rates for farm loans for operating 
expenses. We cannot pay 6 to 8 percent interest rates that the banks are asking 
today. 

Since 1952 I have placed a $15,000 mortgage on my 560 acres of land that I had 
once fully paid for, but I nedeed money for operating my farm so I was forced 
to makethe loan. I have farmed this land for 30 years. 





STATEMENT OF HENRY Lystap, Oscar TOWNSHIP, ROTHSAY, MINN. 


I have a farm of 240 acres in Oscar Township. I have farmed there all my 
life, my father started on it in 1881. 

I have been town clerk for a period of about 14 years, and tax assessor for 
about 12 years. 

We hear so much about a surplus, but do we really have more of a surplus that 
we used to have, and is it not a good thing to have plenty of food. 

We also hear a lot about the high cost of storing this surplus. 

Let us look at the spring-wheat surplus. Years ago, the farmers used to store 
this surplus wheat: Nearly every farmer might have from several hundred to 
several thousand bushels of wheat on hand, when they needed some money, or 
prices strengthened they would haul some out, and in case prices went down 
they would hold it, which would create sort of a supply and demand situation. 
However, times have changed and farmers can no longer store their wheat, 
owing to the present contamination program, and Sanitation regulations, and 
therefore the cost of storing the grain has gone up, and, of course, the supply is 
more visible. 

Our feed grains like oats and barley would not be much in surplus, if we did not 
import so much of it from Canada, with their larger farms and newer soil, they 
can undersell us even if we pay a tariff on it. 

I remember we were in short supply of wheat, in 1917 and 1918 and we had to 
use barley flour, potato flour, and rice flour, and the ladies were hard put to make 
decent bread out of it. 

One of our big ailments on the farmers side, is our Agricultural Department’s 
complete lack of public relations. It is causing a resentment toward the pro- 
ducer, by the consumer due to the lack of understanding of the producers’ prob- 
lems by the consumer. 

As an example, I will mention that I had a lady from Chicago ask me this 
summer if we farmers were not ashamed to live off of the Government like we 
were doing. 

Another misunderstanding is that a lot of city dwellers believe that farmers 
are not paying any taxes. 

One of our national magazines had an article several months ago attacking 
some of our farm programs, and they stressed the point that taxpayers had to 
pay for it, but did not mention that the farmers are some of our heaviest taxpayers. 

Every time a farmer buys a truck or piece of machinery or part, he pays a tax, 
also every time he oils or greases a machine or buys a tire. I understand that the 
farmers use about 30 percent of the rubber, and a large part of the iron manu- 
factured. 

I have been an assessor for some 12 years, and sometime ago a party bought a 
small place with a few acres of land to live on, they work in town, when I went 
over to assess them, the first time they were quite angry, and said they had heard 
and understood that the farmers did not pay any taxes. 

We have at present time 85 farms occupied in our township, that is a decrease 
of 13 in the last 5 or 6 years, or about 15 percent, of course, these places are stand- 
ing there unoccupied. 
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This is a reduction of about 15 percent which also reduces the buying power of 
the township that much, in the neighboring city and village. 

I believe that the smaller cities and villages are going to suffer more in time 
to come, from the reduced buying power, than they are now, as they are mostly 
dependent on farm trade. 

In time there will be less and less manpower on farms, as there are no induce- 
ments to keep young men on the farm, and I believe the average age of farmers 
now is 50 or more years. 

Some economists declare that in another 10 years we will be hard pressed to 
raise food for our growing population, if we don’t conserve the farm manpower, 
who will do it. 

Here is a suggestion I would make, amend the income-tax law, so that each 
enterprise would be taxed on its own, so a businessman could not funnel his gains 
from one enterprise to a possible loss on another. 

I think this would eliminate some of these short-term farmers, who take a 
flyer in some farming enterprise when they seem profitable and so help create 
a surplus. 

The present soil-bank plan is not very helpful to the smaller farmer, as most 
of their corn allotments are too small for their own needs, and you can’t put 
wheat acreage in soil bank unless you keep within the corn allotment. 

Also, the farmer still has to pay taxes on any land taken out of crop acreage. 


STATEMENT OF MorGan R. PLOWMAN, OrTrer Tart County, MINN. 


My name is Morgan R. Plowman. I live in Otter Tail County, Minn. I own 
40 acres of land. 

My chief source of income is not from farming directly as I have a resort and 
rent cabins and boats. I know that the farmers must have financial aid and 
the simplest way to explain it is to state that they should have 100 percent 
parity. 

In 1952 we had 80 percent farm trade and in 1957 we had less than 20 per- 
cent farmers staying at our place. Now there must be some reason that the 
farmers don’t come any more. I dont’ think it is because they don’t like to fish 
any more, but rather that they don’t have the money to go with any more. 

Now don’t let anybody tell you the farmers like the Benson sliding scale of 
price supports—any way none that I have talked to are pleased about it. 

Maybe some people don’t depend on the farmers and the family-type farm 
for a living, but we sure do and anything that can be done to help the farmer 
financially will be an aid to the whole community. 


West Orrer Tart Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Fergus Falis, Minn. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
MEMBERS OF THE AGRICULTURAL SUBCOMMITTEE: 

I wish to take this means of thanking you for coming to Otter Tail County to 
conduct the family-farm hearings. 

As a member of the board of supervisors of the West Otter Tail Soil Conserva- 
tion District I would prevail upon you to continue the appropriations for soil 
conservation because we know that our soil is the most precious resource we 
have, and therefore must be conserved not only for this generation but for the 
generations to come. When we think of the tremendous increase in popula- 
tion from year to year I am sure we are agreed that the so-called burdensome 
surplus will not be with us for long. 

I am of the opinion that to give the farmers of America parity of income 
some other means than a direct subsidy must be worked out. I am also of the 
opinion that if the major farm organizations would bury their differences and 
work more harmoniously, maybe something could be worked out that would give 
the farmers parity. We know that 15 percent or less of the population of 
America are engaged in agriculture and those same 15 percent are fighting 
between themselves as to the type of farm program they want, then, how are you 
as lawmakers ever going to come to a definite conclusion as to what is best 
for the farmers of America. 
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Again, I wish to thank you for coming to Fergus Falls and Otter Tail County. 
I hope that something constructive may come out of these family-farm hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD W. EVAVOLD, 
Battle Lake, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK H. DEGROAT, JR., BECKER COUNTY FARM BUREAU, DETROIT 
LAKES, MINN. 


I am a farmer, 41 years old, from Becker County, Lake Park, Minn. I have been 
operating my own farm since 1947. I am married and have four daughters. I 
operate a diversified farm of dairy, poultry, beef, and grain. 

I have no other income than what comes from the farm. Therefore, I know 
all of the farm problems. To make it plain and understood before I go any 
further, I did not come here to beg before any congressional representative or 
politician. I came here as a farmer who is tired of having the politician tell 
him he is a puppet or a ward of the Federal Government—a liability to the 
taxpayers of this Nation. 

I have no political ambitions, so I can come here representing the truth of 
the farm problems without making a lot of fictitious promises of monetary gifts 
from the people of our Nation, if we will only let them have our support at the 
voting places. 

They go on, “I am the light. Elect me and I will get you a parity so high 
you will be able to look down at the rest of the people of the world.” 

Parity—a word that has been built up and camouflaged to the extent that it 
has gotten the farmer to believe that someone owes it to him. Mr. and Mrs. Farm 
Family Representative, how dumb can we get? Parity is only the price you get 
after your expenses are paid. 

And don’t let Coya Knutson tell you that it is some sort of scientific achieve- 
ment and that the formula comes from the pockets of people who are able to make 
a living in a free world. And that she has a way to take this from them and 
give it to you. No; don’t let anyone tell you that. You cannot take from the 
rich and give to the poor and raise the standard of people. You will lower the 
standard, instead. I will give you an example. 

If you had one good high-producing cow and one low-producing cow, could 
you take from the good cow and give it to the poor cow and raise your income? 
No, you would lower your income, for some cows just cannot produce enough to 
pay their way. Therefore, you have to weed out the poor ones and use them 
for something else. 

The same thing applies to the farmer or all people, and we cannot make our 
laws according to the people’s wishes that admit they cannot earn a living in a 
free enterprise system of government, unless we wish to destroy our American 
way of life. Folks, is this what you want? 

Now our political benefactors on one side of their face are telling how sorry 
they are for us. That we need their fine leadership, although they maybe do not 
know which end of the donkey is the business end. They still try to tell us they 
know more about our business than we do. 

But on the other side of their face they roam up and down the land telling the 
people we are not responsible and we've got to have help. We are poor credit 
risks for we cannot possibly progress without Government supervision. Deliber- 
ately trying to destroy the prestige of the farmer in the face of the public. Why do 
they do that? Because they have a craving lust for power and love to have people 
run to them for their living. 

The American Indian went through this same period they are trying to put a 
farmer in today. The Indian was promised complete Government protection until 
they had lost everything. Then they got nothing but promises. Thereafter, noth- 
ing but just enough to live on. 

I am not confused. Just check back and see who started all this ballyhoo about 
farmers going broke. You will find it was the politician. And we swallowed it just 
like a big fat bullhead who lies in the bottom of the lake waiting for someone to 
throw hima worm. We grabbed, and now how do we get loose? 

Our congressional Representative reminds me of the verse, “The spider and the 
fly.” (“Come into my parlor,” said the spider to the fly.) Remember how the 
spider went on to bribe the poor fly, or farmer, into her web by promises of luxury 
and riches until they are completely ensnarled in a political web. You then will 
not get away. 
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Folks, we are almost in that position today. If it wasn’t for Secretary Benson, 
free agriculture would have been destroyed. Without the foresight and determina- 
tion of this man. 

There are many farmers who are not looking for political handouts. But you 
will not see them here today for they have been fooled by just such political 
propaganda before. By the way, it must be fun to have the taxpayers pay for your 
politics for you, is it not, Coya? 

I know what I have to say is not going to be repeated by our lord and master 
the politician which is here today. For they have their minds made up long 
before they decided we should pay them to take a trip to Minnesota. It is funny 
too, fishing season is almost over. But you should be able to lure a few farmers 
into taking your bait. 

Now I know many farmers are not going broke in spite of the economic con- 
ditions of today. They are not going for any of these political panaceas that are 
being handed out. They are the real farmers who love to stay on the farm and 
carry out their responsibilities. They know from past experiences of the forty- 
some-odd years that the politician has been solving the farm problems, that they 
have never gotten a program that has worked. They instead have gotten more and 
more confusing all the time and they seem to enjoy it. Still why shouldn't they? 
What other industry would give them a free trip to Minnesota? 

I do not feel that all our Government representatives are of the grab bag 
nature. But I do feel that we have a good lot of this type here in Minnesota. 

Remember that game you reach in a bag, pull out a number? You don’t get 
much but you didn’t pay much either. But this game is going to cost you plenty 
if you do not look out. 

There is a program that will work for the farmer because it works for all 
other industries. This program is the law of supply and demand. 

The law of supply and demand is strictly American. It encourages efficiency 
and stimulates competition, therefore bringing out the best in all men. And 
if you are not of competitive nature, you had better take a lesson on democracy. 
For competition is what makes democracy strong. We as farmers, have got to 
grow what the demand is for. Today we represent about 11 percent of the 
Nation’s population. If we continue to draw from the taxpayer as we have in 
the past, I wonder how long it will be before we will be put in the class of 
peasantry due to the fact that we are unable to maintain a self-supporting 
business and must rely on Government financial assistance. Therefore it would 
only seem proper that the people of this Nation have the right to write our 
farm program. 

But this program of supply and demand will not be accepted by the politician 
due to the fact that it is too simple. Although it must be allowed to function 
in all types of government. 

With our small representation of the Nation’s population we would find our- 
selves very comfortable producing for the other 89 percent, if this program is 
allowed to work. 

I do not intend to bring out all the answers here today, but I will be glad if it 
is possible, to answer questions that you have pertaining to the problems of 
the law of supply and demand, for the farmer. 

If this law is not allowed to work, I dare say that in 20 years the big farmer 
will force the small operator out of the picture. Or we as farmers, will all be 
reduced to the status of socialism or communistic collective farming. 

Personally, I feel that the farmer has been very prosperous these past few 
years. I have my operating statements for the past 5 years. I would be glad 
to have you go over my income report. I started in 1947 as a farmer with no 
money of my own. 

The first 2 years were a little slow but then we had a hill billy from Missouri, 
for President. And we promoted a Korean police action that took a lot of young 
people’s lives, but we had a boost in our economy. That is what we wanted. 

So I, then along with the privileges of enjoying free enterprise, I got a start 
and I challenge anyone to say that we will go broke. And if we do, I defy any- 
one to take the right to go broke away from me. 

There is only one thing that will prevent this program from working. That is 
fear. Oh, I know it will weed out a few people that are on the farms. We could 
take care of them cheaper in town anyway. 

In closing I want to leave you people with a thought. If you would give me 
the right to control your production, give me the right to set the price for what 
you produce, you can have the title to your land. You can pay the taxes. But 
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{ will own your land and you will be my slave. And there is legislation pend- 
ing to put us in that position today. 

And, folks, I am not afraid of the sacrifices that I will have to make, if we 
can get back on a free market. But I am afraid of the sacrifices your children 
will have to make and the sacrifices my children will have to make, if we can’t 
get back on a free market system. Let’s throw out the socialist programs, get 
back on the American freedom wagon, and carry the load like a true American. 
‘Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ANTON J. Exp, GARy, MINN. 


Hon. Coya Knutson, Representative in Congress, Ninth Minnesota District, in 
response to the request made by you through the medium of our newspapers for 
all interested persons to appear at the family-farm hearing scheduled to be 
held in the city of Fergus Falls, Minn., on November 14 and 15 and to participate 
‘in the discussions, I regret to say that it will be impossible for me to be pres- 
ent. But in lieu I take this opportunity in expressing my views in written form 
that you may have more time and a better opportunity to ponder over my beliefs 
when time affords. If I could leave with you but one single idea or argument 
favorable to the family-farm idea which could have escaped the scrutiny of 
others I would feel that my efforts today would not be futile. 

First, let me express my sincere gratitude and appreciation for the gallant 
stand taken by you and also others relative to the “small farm” problem. It is 
indeed very encouraging to all of us small bracket farmers and business men and 
women to have individuals who with such ability, conviction, and determina- 
tion to see, understand, and work for the betterment of the small and average 
man and woman and especially those who make their livelihood both directly 
and indirectly from the soil. 

One of the really big problems that has gradually been creeping in on us 
is the overproduction of farm products, thereby resulting in lower and lower 
prices and less and less income for the producer which in turn means less of 
purchasing power and a decline in sales for the businessman. 

This problem of overproduction cannot under any circumstances be dumped 
at the door of the small producer, because he is the man who consumes right 
in his home the biggest part of his income thereby helping to keep the community 
and local business places going at a normal level. But, on the other hand, 
if this little man or small operator is forced to quit farming because of un- 
fair competition together with our obsolete or outmoded marketing system, then 
may I ask, What will happen to this man and his family when they have been 
denied the right to succeed in the vocation of his choice and also have been 
denied the right to own a share (a piece of American soil) in this beloved 
country of his? Does anyone have a satisfactory answer to this question? 
There is only one answer—only one remedy to this problem, and that is, to 
give back to the family farmer his seniority rights, which according to some 
high governmental officials would be a detriment and a liability to agriculture 
as well as to the Nation. Let this abuse flourish unrelented and we will have 
a dictatorship difficult to cope with. Our freedom will gradually vanish; our 
choice of vocation will be gone to many of us, our future will be insecure, and 
furthermore, if we get involved in another war (wars we have had in the past; 
this world is by far not in a peaceful mood even today and wars we will have 
in the future) ; and these people who have been by our system denied or de- 
prived of the privilege of owning a small farm or a home in town and these 
people are called upon to shoulder arms and defend our country, or the pipe- 
lines located in foreign countries. Will this young man be a good soldier when 
he has been denied any right to really own a share in his country? No one 
can deny that the young people of today are the strength of our Nation to- 
morrow, so that, if we are at all interested in the future of our beloved land, 
we should deem it our duty to see to it that these young people be given an 
opportunity to tread the soil which lies under their feet and truly call it their 
own. Then we will have a strong America; but take away their right to own 
a morsel of land or a modest home then we will have anything but not a strong 
nation. 

During these last few years this immediate community has witnessed an 
unhealthy exodus of farm people. Every time a community loses a resident 
without being replaced, it receives a scar or wound. There is perhaps nothing 
more formidable to see in a community than to cast a glance to an abandoned 
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farmstead. These scars will by no means be healed permanently unless we 
bring our economic system up to date which means that there must be a little 
profit in operating even a small farm which in turn will be able to support a 
family. 

In many instances farms have been gobbled up by larger operators, beautiful 
farmsteads have been plowed under, buildings and beautiful hand-planted groves 
have been destroyed; and may I ask why? Let the answer come from all the 
people, not only from high governmental officials and the big operators and we 
will have the right answer. This slaughtering of small farms and farmers will 
only add more weight to our problems, more acres to our cropland again adding 
unnecessary bushels to our prevailing burdens of overproduction. 

And yet, as far as I know, nothing has been done to prevent this forced exodus 
of people who would rather make their living on and from the land than any 
other place on earth. These people really and truly love the land, there is where 
their hearts are imbedded, their very souls have taken root in the soil and there 
is where they belong. Let us try to keep them there. As a reward, then, for 
being small, they have by our present system been denied even a little ownership 
or share in this their country and they have been denied the honor and privilege 
to be self-supporting in the field of their choice. Every time that this happens, 
even though it be one by one, it weakens the community in which that family 
resided. It also creates unnecessary problems and burdens for both our State 
and Federal Government. 

In the event that this condition be allowed to gain momentum, it will in time 
have the same effect as a chain reaction and will go out of control. From then 
on I do not dare make any predictions. But, rather, let me ask a few questions 
directed to the promoters of the idea that the farm problems we have at the 
present time are not caused by overproduction or by an outdated marketing sys- 
tem, but by a land full of inefficient small-bracket farmers. 

The questions following are in addition to the ones found earlier in this letter. 

What kind of a setup do we have to have in order to provide for all these people 
who are forced to abandon their present occupation? Or, on the other hand, 
shall these families be left to shift for themselves? 

If these people cannot find work that they are able to do, what then? In case 
that they cannot find work, how will they get food, shelter, fuel, and raiment? 
Or medical and hospital care? 

Will it be more beneficial to our State and Federal Government to have these 
people on charity rather than to let them own farms and make their own living? 
Will you explain how agriculture can become more efficient if the small-farm 
operator is priced or forced out of existence? 

And how about taxes? If a farm is composed of a large tract of land from 
1 to 18 sections as an example) located in an area where 160 acres would be 
sufficient to support a family. What would be the aproximate tax revenue both 
direct and indirect that our State and Nation would receive from this farm? 

How much money would the owner of this tract of land spend in his local 
town? If the same tract of land as mentioned above were divided into 160-acre 
farms and a family residing on every 160 acres. What would be the approximate 
tax revenue both local, State, and Federal? And how much money would these 
160-acre farmers leave with their local hometown merchant. Please, Ezra, will 
you answer? 

The situation I believe is far more serious than we realize. If we do not try 
to find the answers to our problems and correct them, the future of this our good 
old United States will be heading for trouble. It seems very clear to me that 
when high Government officials willfully advocate the elimination and destruc- 
tion of certain indispensable segments of our economy that may affect several, 
several million American citizens and their well-being, then they, it seems reason- 
able to believe, are pulling America apart by causing discontent and chaos and 
disharmony as well as misunderstanding among the classes. 

This system of dividing the people by spreading false propaganda has long 
been the favorite and most effective method of the enemies of the freedom-loving 
people everywhere, to achieve their goal. I would not say that this has been 
purposely done by the several public speakers that have so graciously passed 
their judgment and penalties onto the small operator, be that, either farmer or 
businessman. But, the effects of the two here mentioned are identical. They 
serve the same purpose—divide and conquer. 

As time goes on I occasionally meet a man who believes that farmers as a rule 
have piled up a great deal of money as well as property during their years 
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of farming which as an average adds up to from 40 to 45 years. In order 
to convince the most skeptical on this question I ask them to make this simple 
example which follows and see for yourselves how much, or rather how little 
wages this man has had together with his family from the time he started 
farming until he retired—not retired because of piling up any wealth, but be- 
cause he and his wife were getting up in years and were not able to perform the 
strenuous work which we find on a farm. 

And now, here is the example. And here is what you do. Use as an example 
an average-size-farm operator. One of your neighbors perhaps; or yourself if 
both of you have retired from farming. 

Add the following items: Value of real property that this man owns; value of 
personal property ; cash, credit, bonds, etc. 

If he owes money, subtract his indebtedness from his assets. If he has no 
money stored up in any form, use the two first items only. When you have 
arrived at your final figure, divide it by the number of years this man together 
with his family has worked and tended his land. The answer to this one will 
be your first surprise as it will show what his take-home wages has been for 
each year. Next, divide this annual income by 360 to determine what this 
man has earned each day of the year. This answer will be your second sur- 
prise. And now, once again divide the result of this last figure by the number 
of hours this man, together with his family has worked each day and you 
will shake your head when you see this last figure. It will be your biggest 
surprise. 

To the unbiased person this is not difficult to understand. It all adds up to 
the unequality and unfair distribution of the annual American income—and 
there is where the trouble begins. It cannot be denied by anyone that the 
youth of today is the strength of our Nation tomorrow. Would it not be a 
sound policy to have a system that would make it possible for young couples 
to really have a share in our beloved land; a farm or a home that they really 
owned? Where they could live in security; choose their own free way of 
living; be a living cog in a prosperous community dotted with beautiful farm- 
steads, towns, churches, organizations, and enterprises—public, private, and 
cooperative. All this as already mentioned is scheduled to be discarded un- 
less the advocates of this forthcoming system are fought, not to the bitter, 
but to the sweet end. I believe we are able to accomplish the job; but we 
must all voice our opinion and let it be heard through the medium of our rep- 
resentatives both State and National. They, in turn will see to it that laws are 
enacted that will adopt a system that will enable the small operators, be it both 
farmers and businessmen, to remain small and still be able to stay on the farm 
or stay in business and whereby it will be possible for America to continue to 
stay American. 

We small farmers and business people fully realize that to be small in our 
line is no crime at all; but in spite of that we have been ridiculed, judged, 
and sentenced. The only testimony that the judges can offer is that the 
small guy is inefficient which is an outright lie as well as false testimony. 
So, if whatever we have to sell, produced on our farms does not cover cost of 
producing the most essential commodity of all—food; then our fate shall be to 
be placed on the blacklist and forced to quit farming. 

May this never, never happen. 





STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE CHRISTENSEN, UNDERWOOD, MINN. 


Chairman, and members of the committee, we on the family farm feel that 
cooperative poultry farming is detrimental to the family farm and its income. 
We feel that incomes from one source of business should not be used as a de- 
duction in income on the loss of farming operations. 

This cooperative farming will, in time, do away with community hatcheries 
and produce houses. It will mean unemployment for many people in the 
smaller communities. 

Furthermore, when it comes back to the consumers; they will, in turn, have 
to be penalized by a still bigger price for these poultry products. 

We strongly feel that an established price should be set on all such produce 
and that eggs and all such products should be sold by weight. We feel this 
would be more fair to all. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
and stating my views. 
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EVANSVILLE, MINN., November 9, 1957. 


Dear Mrs. Knutson: I’m writing this letter in reference to the family farm 
unit meeting they are holding in Fergus Falls next week. 

I’m very interested in this, but am unable to attend as I have 6 small children 
to care for. 

I think it’s about time the small family farmers are being represented in 
Congress. They wonder why so many leave the farm. I can assure you it’s 
not because the farmers want to, but they are being forced to. Don’t they ever 
realize we have rising costs in everything we buy and need for operating ex- 
penses—machinery, repairs, gas, taxes and interest rates are sky high? 
{Thanks to Ike and the big oilmen—and brokers running the Republicans.] 
While everything we sell goes down, down, down. 

This can’t go on forever—something has to be done now. We need fair 
prices and trade laws. They wonder why they have such a surplus—well, nat- 
urally, the farmers have to sell more milk, hogs and livestock to be able to 
pay their taxes and try to make ends meet. There are more auctions every 
year. 

We have had enough of Benson's flexible price supports, too. Business and 
labor always have a chance to make a profit and the farmers can hardly make 
enough to make ends meet. This year the weather has been so bad many 
farmers couldn’t even harvest some of their crops. 

I’m sick of the big shots in Washington telling us to be more efficient. They 
should quit wasting our hard-earned taxpayers’ money. There is about 10 
extra people getting paid to do a job that one efficient person can do alone. 

My husband is a veteran and was in the Navy for 4 years. I do all my 
gardening and canning and he works very hard, long hours but he loves to 
raise a good dairy herd. We want to stay on our farm. It’s the kind of work 
we like to do and we think it is a clean, Christian way of life for our children 
also. So please see that we young farmers get some decent legislation in Con- 
gress. 

Thanking you kindly. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Jom ScHIELE. 


LONSDALE, MINN., November 9, 1957. 
H. BE. Swenson, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Str: I am an 80-year-old farmer. I live on my farm, raise my potatoes and 
vegetables, keep two cows, and my wife keeps over 100 hens. I rented my land 
to two nephews, a part to each. Both planted soybeans. One owns a combine 
and manages to harvest the beans less 2 acres. The other does not own a 
combine and so far managed to harvest 3 acres of the beans through a hired 
help. He still has about 17 acres to combine and the snow is dying and owners 
of combine have yet some of their own to combine. 

I cannot come to the hearing, but I wish to have word to say in writing. 

Congress cannot solve our problem as long as we have no measure of exchange 
value to set equitable prices. All our prices are arbitrarily set. Our prices are 
expressed in dollars which does not represent any value. Our dollar is supposed 
to represent 15 grams of gold but it is against the law to own gold. So our dollar 
represents no value. We live under a system of cooperation. None of us can 
provide all of our needs. So we work one for the other. Each one does what he 
ean and get in exchange the products of other producers. Everything we produce 
is a combination of our work and natural resources, the latter should be free for 
use for all as Thomas Jefferson taught, and as the Bible implies by “The earth 
and the fullness thereof is the Lord’s.” So when I sell my product I am selling 
my work and should pass the natural resource element free of charge. So our 
dollar to be a measure of exchange value should represent a definite duration of 
human work. Then everyone would receive an hour’s work in exchange for an 
hour’s work. 

Under our money system the farmer gets 31 cents for an hour’s work, but 
he must pay $2 or more per hour for the products of factory workers. That means 
that the farmer must work 6 hours to secure 1 hour’s work of the factory worker. 
But as time flies the same for both, so the farmer must work longer days and 
weeks, 14 hours, 7 days per week, while the factory worker works 8 hours and 
5 days per week, and that is not yet 6 times as long. So if the farmer wants to 
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buy the factory worker’s products he must borrow money. But since he must re- 
turn more money than he borrowed he is poorer every time be borrows, when he 
gets too poor to get a loan he quits buying and the factory must quit producing 
and the factory worker loses his job and pay. Now nobody has any money so 
all exchanges stop. The banker wants his money back but the farmer returned it 
already in the form of interest. So the banker must foreclose the mortgage and 
take a farm which he cannot operate. 

If we had a dollar representing labor instead of gold nobody would work 
longer than anybody else. Money would be used as a measure of exchange 
value and exchanges would be accounted through cooperative accounting. We 
do not give a yardstick for a yard of cloth, and we would not give a dollar for 
a dollar’s worth of goods. Money would not be a circulating medium. 

But we want to do something to make our economy work. Some think that 
bigger farmers can work without going into red. That may be because his 
machines are not idle as long. A small farmer will use his binder only about 6 
days in a year, the bigger one will use it 12 days. He may use a bigger binder. 
But out here in Rice County we have rolling land, all of it is stripcropped. A big 
farmer could not use bigger machinery. Our strips are about 90 feet wide and 
some are very short so that many do not contain more than an acre. 

My suggestion is that farmers be paid subsidies out of the general fund 
Those that are getting higher pay per hour earn more and pay higher taxes. So 
that would equalize the income for all. Then the depressions would not come as 
nobody would be losing while others would be gaining. 

Yours truly, 
MARTIN G. VIKLA. 


P. S.—I suggest you pass this to Coya Knutson. 


FarMers UNION, LOCAL 88, 
Callaway, Minn. 


All members of this local are in accord with the family farm as a way of 
life for the following reasons: 

A family living on every farm that has buildings on it, to keep all buildings 
in repairs for a better upkeep and looking community, for church and school 
affairs, and the building up of the small farm businessman. 

Henry F. RopDEWALD, 
Chairman. 

Louis J. GALLAGHER, 
Vice Chairman. 

Mrs. AMBROSE ZURN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


SLEEPY EYE, MINN., November 11, 1957. 
Mr. H. C. SWENSON. 

Dear Srr: Hearings on family-size farms, on November 14 and 15, at Fergus 
Falls. It’s high time something is done. The poor small farmer is kept down 
with poor chance to compete with the big one, the big one is getting bigger. 
I always said, those doctors, lawyers, bankers, and big business should not take 
the farms away from the poor little helpless willing worker. We all know 
everything has to come out of the ground so let the little farmer have a chance. 
Not that he has to work for the one that has already too much. The farm pro- 
gram is not helping the little farmer much, but the big operator that has 1,000 
and 2,000 acres and expects Government aid is all wrong. The thousands of 
dollars it takes to pay those that figure out how to make the little farmer pay 
the bills, I am sorry to say; but, whatever you do, thrash it out and give the 
little 160-acre farmer a chance so he don’t get discouraged. 

Truly yours, 
P. P. BERTRAND 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN O. Torpp1, New YoRK MILrs, MINN. 


Mr. Chairman and also the other members of subcommittee of United States 
Congress. I am glad to be with you to express my opinion of the present-day 
situation on the farms. 
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I have been a farmer practically all of my 68 years of life and I have seen 
many setbacks during that time. Now the inflation is taking many farmers 
downhill. The things have been evident since World War II that the family- 
sized farm is going out of existence slowly but surely. It was evident when the 
Congress and Senate voted the OPA out after World War II. Until that time 
and even during, the farmers could buy machinery at one-half the price they 
have to pay for it today; also, they knew what they had to pay for all neces- 
sities on the farm and they also knew what they would receive for their 
products. 

Now the small farmer has such large overhead expense that he cannot compete 
with the large farmers. Now we have the soil-bank program which has some 
merits on one hand drawbacks on the other. As for us we have fared quite well 
with the soil-bank so far. 

But I am of the opinion that in length of years it’s going to do the family-sized 
farm more harm than good. The small farmers are leaving their farms and 
putting them in soil bank and going to industrial centers to work at high wages 
because their farms were not able to make them net income which they are 
able to get by doing so. 

Rural population is decreasing at rapid rate this way and the farmland 
values are going down because there are so many vacant farms. Also the small 
towns in rural precincts are losing lot of business on account of it. If this keeps 
on any length of time I am sure our thriving Otter Tail County will also be 
feeling the effects of it. 

At the present time the prices we receive are not to low but the high prices 
we have to pay throws everything out of balance. As for the taxes they are 
high but we are getting benefit of that. We have good roads and modern schools 
to educate the young people which we didn’t have the days I went to school 
over 50 years ago. I am not going to try and give advice to any of our Members 
of Congress because I am not to well posted on these affairs. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun O. Torprt, 
New York Mills, Minn. 


New York MItts, MINN., November 26, 1957. 
Representative Cora KNUTSON, 
Ninth Congressional District, Minnesota. 

DeAR MApAM: I am trying my best to answer your request concerning agricul- 
ture which I hope you and other members of the committee will take into con- 
sideration. I am very much impressed by your work of trying to do as much 
as you are able to improve the farmers’ conditions at this critical time. We are 
facing a period of times ahead that perhaps has no parallel in the entire 
agriculture of our great country. In the first place the prices that farmers 
receive, and what they have to pay, are far off balance. It has been getting 
worse ever since the OPA was voted out of existence by the Congress and 
Senate. The removal of OPA threw the doors of inflation wide open. After that 
farm products have been going down every year and what the farmer buys 
has gone up 100 percent in many cases, the farms are being vacated by thousands. 
Family-sized farms are vanishing, the small towns are losing a lot of business, 
and every small town now has vacant business buildings which were in existence 
doing good business 10 years ago. We have built new schools and good highways, 
So if things were the way they should be, the family-sized farmer should be 
sitting pretty, but such is not the case now. 

If the present trend continues we that like to stay on the farms will not be 
much better off than the people of Russia where the farmers work for the Gov- 
ernment. In our country they will be working for large corporation farms, and 
the liberty we once enjoyed will be gone, and farmers will face the consequences 
that can be foreseen at this time. 

I was born on a farm in 1889 and I have watched the development of the 
country in our Ninth Congressional District from the times of ox teams to the 
present day of good roads and ears and tractors. So if the things were the way 
they should be, the family-sized farm should be the best home a man could 
have. The young people nowadays are growing up and leaving the farms in 
larger numbers than ever before. 

If the farmers were organized like labor is at this time, these things would 
not exist; they could ask for reasonable prices for their products so they could 
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get paid for their work and get something in return for the investment it takes 
to keep on farming. 

I don’t want to state anything about what should be done about these condi- 
tions because I am not posted enough on these things. To try to get price 
controls back wouldn’t benefit much now, because they would be stabilized 
at present levels which are way off balance. What I am trying to explain is 
the way I see it and all the small farmers see it the same way. I have all 
the respect in the world for your committee for the work you are trying to do 
for the betterment of the conditions of family-sized and the small-business men 
who are faced with the same problems. 

Hoping to hear from your work, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Joun O. TOLpPt. 


NOVEMBER 11, 1957. 
Re: congressional hearings. 


Mr. Swenson: I have to take my wife to Aberdeen for a minor operation, so 
I will be unable to come to the hearings, but I would like to present a point or 
two I think will help. I live en a farm—we own 80 acres and rent 310 acres, of 
which 195 is under the plow and the rest is hay land, wasteland, and pasture. 

In the neighboring towns every implement dealer rents or owns quite large 
amounts of land. One dealer, Mr. Ernie Hanson, in Browns Valley, farms 
some over 7 sections, or over 2,560 acres. He gets all parts, machinery, gas, 
oil, and such wholesale and a small farmer can’t compete with this type of 
farming. Why not let a committee in each community figure out the size of a 
family farm and a commercial farm, then support the farm products of the 
family farm and let the commercial farmer shift for himself. Thank you very 
much for your time. 

EpWarp A. PETERSON, 
Sisseton, S. Dak. 


Fosston, MInn., November 9, 1957. 
House FAMILy FARM SUBCOMMITTEE. 


GENTLEMEN: I am writing this letter to effect the farm hearing on Novem- 
ber 14 and 15 at Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Regret not being able to be there; hope I can relay my thought by this means. 
I will not make this a long-drawn account; my lack of writing ability prohibits 
detailed and precise expression. 

We all know exact legislation is impossible toward any field of endeavor and 
more so in respect to agriculture. 

I feel it is just as important to regulate production to avoid scarcity as well as 
a huge surplus. As a consumer and a farmer, I don’t feel it is impossible to 
reach a happy medium. 

With the present program and wishes of the administration, the producers of 
food and fiber are on needles and pins. The city consumer isn’t aware of the 
possible pitfalls which could develop quite suddenly. The result of Benson's 
theory has in spite of the highly heralded soil bank, caused the producers to farm 
their soil harder than ever, in the hope of thereby being able to make a go of it. 

Men of agriculture have been kind enough not to organize into a demanding 
unit, which, if they did, no one could overshadow. We've had our ups and 
downs but in the overall picture things were good; quite the reverse of the past 
few years. 

If nature had elected to be adverse in the past few years, the consumer would 
have paid dearly for the Benson program. The best insurance of having an 
adequate food supply under any condition is more farms. The present program 
is a boom-or-bust law of the jungle. To maintain America in the status which 
we imagine we are in and hope to be in, we must have balance throughout our 
economy. Unbalance is sure failure in any effort. 

Sugar production in America receives my sincere respect. The producers and 
processors are well satisfied and so is the consumer. All those concerned are 
assured smooth sailing. The producer can suffer acute loss and hardship, but 
through the years all is well. I suggest that all of agriculture be modeled in 
the pattern of sugar production for the good of all. 

Does Benson approve of the sugar bill because of the favorable effect on that 
which he was associated full time before his appointment in Washington? Ben- 
son's ridiculous theory of supply and demand makes me sick. If the Brannan 
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plan is so outlandish and needless why is it applied to wool production? Out of 
three guesses I’ll bet a new hat one or all are correct. Wool production has 
everything Benson could ask for to prove his agonizing theory. He would strip. 
a couple gears proving to me his philosophy. 

I wish someone would ask Benson for me if he thinks our Creator would 
recommend the practices he has enforced, what with the hardships already 
brought on and the chaos guaranteed to follow if he is permitted to dictate. 
Some clergyman he is. 

I wish to inform Ike, Benson, and all legislators of that type of their shallow- 
ness of thought. Their translation of the law of supply and demand is indica- 
tive of their cockeyed ideas. For their information, the supply of money regu- 
lates the demand. 

If America is to maintain its theoretical position as the land of opportunity 
we need a change. Each year it is more pronounced that we are a capitalist 
nation firstly, and a democracy second. 

Nixon made a remark during the last campaign which was remindful of 
Hoover’s famous last words, “Two cars in every garage and a chicken in every 
pot.” Nixon wasn’t quite as bold but he did promise “two television sets in 
every home.” I venture to say we’re heading for more of the dirty thirties. Will 
the tricky fifties be followed by the wicked sixties? 

What could be more suitable to the Nation than more farms? From a busi- 
ness point of view the potentials are unlimited. Why is America cursed with 
the awe inspired by big farms I can’t think of a more hateful enterprise than 
a big farm; there isn’t a practical reason or sensible debate for their existence. 
There isn’t paper enough in this desk for me to describe the needlessness for 
big-farm operations, let alone the advantages and comforts of family farms. 
Small farms pioneered America as in other nations and it is the key to any 
successful nation. 

Only a small percentage of America is fit for large or corporation farming. 
If the small farms were to cease, we’d be importing food and fiber. Lucky for 
America that families possess enough faith to carve a meager existence on 
marginal environment. It’s good social security to promote their efforts and 
it can be made good. Other nations do well with worse and someday we will 
have to. 

Some of the requirements for a workable farm program and a strong America 
are above all commonsense and a sincere desire of teamwork by the Nation as u 
whole and disregard of individual gain. 

We need Federal laws protecting our tillable farmland and mineral resources. 
After all it is the backbone of the Nation. I have long felt vocational agri- 
culture should be a basic subject in our schools, might help to create respect 
badly needed. 

We need Federal laws prohibiting anyone from plundering our soil; we can 
measure and test our soil and a level of fertility can be set by which it must be 
maintained. In short, farm as you wish, but don’t abuse the soil. Prices should 
be supported at 90 to 100 percent of parity, with no Government soil bank tactics. 
The farmer can take care of that angle as he sees fit. With this soil testing, 
regard the humus and organic matter qualities as the most precious. 

America is relying too much on commercial fertilizer. To administer a suc- 
cessful farm program requires countless numbers of employees but there’s no 
harm in that, in fact it’s good. We should gradually work toward specialized 
production, it’s the only way to ward off surpluses and waste or shortages. A 
price-support program should guarantee a good living for a family and in time 
of surplus any amount in excess of a good living can go unsupported. Let’s 
guarantee a good living and worry about getting rich later. We're out of the 
trees but still in the woods. 

The complacency of Ike and the thickheadedness of Benson are the biggest 
assets to the Communist campaign. If Russia had a successful farm-production 
program, America would stand alone in no time flat. 

Wouldn’t surprise me one bit if things didn’t go to hell completely. My cir- 
cumstance is indicative of the times. I moved onto this farm in 1949 and was 
getting along fine and the hardships were easily ignored. This was one of the 
most depleted farms in the area, but remember, I was getting along fine. Its 
value has increased 2% times since and now it isn’t worth a damn to me and it’s 
a dead horse to the Nation’s economy. 

We need a new coach and quarterback in Washington. Hell of it is I knew 
this was coming since 1952 and try as I would I couldn’t sidestep the pitfalls. 
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I promised to make this brief, hurts to sign off as it’s a fraction of what I'd 
like to say. 

In closing I hereby send my best wishes to those that possess commonsense 
and offer my sympathy to those that are lacking. 

In brief our agriculture is hurting simply because of low prices. Bigness and 
so-called efficiency can’t overcome low prices. A hen could lay two eggs a day 
and if eggs are 10 cents a dozen, it would be a losing business. The few remain- 
ing farms that are making a profit either have a favorable market outlet or a crop 
with reasonable price tag. Of the latter wheat and corn stand out, but with 
Benson around, they’ll slip, too. 

Hoping for better days, I remain optimistic. 

CARL RADOSEVICH. 





ORTONVILLE, MINN., 
November 8, 1957. 


Hon. Cora Knutson: We, the action officers of the Big Stone-Odessa Farmers 
Union local in monthly meeing wish to protest the suggested increase in interest 
rates for RBA and FHA. 

We ask that Big Stone county be offically declared a disaster area, and that 
the disaster fund be made available to our farmers. 

We also ask that soil bank acreage reserve be liberalized for the small farms. 

We favor continuation of our present school lunch and milk program. 

We hope you will use your good office for the good of our farmers who have 
been hard hit with hail, tornado, and too much rain this last year. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Ep. BALDENOw, 
Secretary, Big Stone-Odessa Farmers Union, Local No. 45. 


WINONA, MINN., 
November 8, 1957. 
House AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 
In care of Representative Coya Knutson, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


DEAR COMMITTEE MEMBERS: My name is Floyd E. Waldo, I was born 63 years 
ago on the farm that I am still living on. The farm is located in section 14, 
township of Wiscoy, Winona County, Minn. I have lived on this same farm all 
my life. I started with 120 acres later added an adjoining 80 acres and again 
about 2 years later added another adjoining 120 acres. 

Later I will go into quite a little detail of how these additions came about. 
My reason for taking so much of your time on my personal experience is to bring 
out a point that is common and typical of many other farmers. 

I am Very much concerned over the dwindling number of farms in our Nation. 
We have all read the statistics and they vary from 8 percent up to about 13 
percent of our population living on farms. 

Apparently the 8 percent are those farmers who receive no other income other 
than what he and his family get from the farm. The 13 percent would include 
the 8 percent plus many others who live on a farm but much of the income is 
earned off the farm. 

To me a family farm is one where there should be sufficient income from the 
farm to maintain a standard of living comparable to the standard of living 
earned by a man of equal ability and initiative in other vocations. It would 
seem only fair that the farmer’s wife should not be required to take the place of 
a hired man. 

In my neighborhood farms are getting fewer and fewer and larger and larger. 

About one-half of my neighbors find it necessary to seek employment off the 
farm. Hither the husband or wife finds outside employment. Certainly that 
does not aid the solution of juvenile delinquency. 

The other alternative is to add to the size of the farm. He must rent or buy 
additional land and equipment. 

I live among the hills and valleys adjacent to the Mississippi River. We live 
in an area where the soil is productive, but very subject to soil erosion. 

My father died in 1912 and I started farming in 1914. At that time and for 
some years to come very little attention was given to soil conservation. At 
that time we plowed up and down hill no matter how steep the hill. We are now 
beginning to recognize that once the soil washes away it is gone forever and 
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we cannot bring it back. Looking ahead to 1975 population we may need 
every particle of soil we have. 

Therefore I started contour farming, changed from row crops to grass as much 
as possible to conserve the soil. 

I started farming with 4 cows and 2 calves. Then came the shift from grain 
to grass and we had to increase the herd to market the added grass in pasture 
and hay. We shifted from corn silage to grass silage in keeping with soil con- 
servation recommendations. 

I started farming with horses, later added a tractor. Then when the grass 
farming took over we bought a field chopper and blower to fill the silos with. 
We discovered we needed a tractor on the chopper, one on the blower, one to 
pull the wagons between the chopper and blower. Then we found it too time 
consuming changing from cultivator to mower and so today we have no horses; 
but 4 tractors, 90 head of guernseys, and 320 acres. 

This has been a gradual change. It seemed to have caught us in something 
we could not avoid. When we got this heavy investment in machinery and 
land (we also had to buy a bulk milk tank and pipeline milker) we had to try 
and keep the machinery busy. A machine sitting idle in a shed is not paying 
for itself. 

Therefore i find myself doing the very thing I am saying others should not 
do, getting bigger and bigger. 

The dilemma that I find myself caught in is only the beginning of a much 
more vicious thing. We seem headed for corporation farming. 

The poultry is already an integrated industry controlled by 4 or 5 big feed 
companies. It now seems to be spreading its tentacles to the beef and dairy 
and grains. 

In addition we are faced with a vicious propaganda. Our press and even our 
colleges prefer not to face the facts. Their complacency, their apathy, and indif- 
ference is almost tragic. I hope sputnik can jar us to a sense of responsi- 
bility. If the propagandists would use their psychological techniques to direct 
the public to think of food reserves as a great national resource, necessary for 
defense and security, and if it was advertised in that role as strategic, then 
food surpluses would rightly become a great national asset in the minds of the 
public. 

In March 1957 we had a farm forum in the high school at Rushford, Minn. 
Dr. O. B. Jesness of the University of Minnesota was one of the panelists. They 
invited questions from the audience from a question box. 

I submitted the following question and received this answer : 

“How is the small family farm, with 20 to 30 cows, going to be able to compete 
with the 100-300-750-cow herd?’ The answer, “Here is a fellow who has a pipe- 
dream ; there are no such herds.” 

Dr. Jesnhess was unwilling to face facts. We have several 100-cow herds in my 
county. I saw them milk 750 cows 3 times a day in New Jersey. I would like to 
call attention to the cover picture of Farm Journal, September issue. There is a 
herd of 1,700 cows with a herd average of 613.9 pounds of butterfat. 

On page 33 of the same issue of Farm Journal, in an article, Will the Big Feed 
Lots Crowd You Out? Quoting a paragraph from the article, “Much of the west- 
ern feeding is done in targe, mechanized commercial feed lots. It’s a highly 
specialized operation. Two-thirds of all cattle fed in California come from lots 
that handle more than 10,000 head a year. Some lots hold up to 25,000 head at 
one time, and the average western lot operator refills his lots twice during the 
year. These western feeders come as close to applying manufacturing methods 
to a farming enterprise as anything I’ve seen. They buy feed by the train- 
load, mix rations compounded by full-time nutrition experts with equipment 
that would outdo many a commercial feed manufacturer. They have both the 
obvious advantages of size in both buying and selling their cattle.” 

I would like to quote further from Cappers Farmer, September issue, Contract 
farming—is it good or bad? by Congressman Charles H. Brown and feed manu- 
facturer Oscar Straube. “What do you see as the major disadvantage of 
integration?” 

Answer. “I think it is a curtailment of the freedom of opportunity of a man to 
go into business for himself. Two or three witnesses before our committee said 
the end result of integration is going to be that 4 or 5 companies will own the 
whole poultry industry. Some saw no cause for alarm in that. In fact, one big 
operator thought that would be the best solution to the present economic difficulty. 

“Personally, it means a lot to me for a man to operate independently and be his 
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own boss. Such independence has an intrinsic value no one can measure. I don’t 
think integration has worked well enongh to want to see it take over the poultry 
industry.” 

The concluding question in that article—“You mean integration carried to the 
extreme can lead to monopoly and unrealistically high prices?” 

Answer. “What it leads to is an administered price system, rather than supply 
and demand price.” 

This is a trend in agriculture, and I think it behooves us to do something about 
it before it strangles us. 

It is only a few years ago that we sent a Government expert to break up their 
landlord holdings in Japan. 

This trend is not only true in agriculture, it is in all other business. 

We have about 4 oil companies, about the same number in steel and car manu- 
facture doing about 90 percent of the business in their respective fields. 

Therefore, I am firmly convinced our antitrust laws be reexamined and 
strengthened. 

In Russia we see 1 man or maybe 15 or 20 men holding the destiny of their 
millions in the palm of their hand. 

As I see it we are in danger of a few powerful men (monopolies and cartels) 
with almost the same power. 

The Russians are atheistic and seem unashamed of it. 

We, in America, I am afraid, have many false gods, “freedom,” “technology,” 
“research,” “automation,” “efliciency,”’ and others. These are wonderful tools 
to make life easier and satisfying if greed could be controlled. 

Our economy has stressed “profit” out of all proportion to human welfare. 
We are more concerned with profit than we are of people. A great general in 
the past sat down and cried when there were no more armies to conquer. 

xetting back to the farm problem more specifically, we are told free market, 
no supports, supply and demand will take care of the problem. It will when 
all competition of the small farm are forced out and a few corporations have 
taken over. We will then have an administered price system. If we had a free 
market for oil and gas we would be filling our gas tanks for much less. The oil 
industry, competitive as it is, successfully uses Government subsidies to maintain 
artificial prices on crude oil. In the name of conservation crude output is 
restricted. 

Supply and demand in agriculture without help from other sources cannot 
work. For example, my wife cannot plan her garden so that the supply is just 
adequate for the family need. Insects and drought damage cannot be measured 
in advance. She tells me she cannot even plan a Sunday dinner and have just 
the right amount of food. She must have some left over or else face embarass- 
ment. How can our 6 million farmers plan a supply equal to the demand? 
Particularly in view of the prospect of our cold war turning into a hot war. We 
must have food reserves. 

All classes of people are interdependent upon one another. A farm program 
must consider the buying ability of all groups. Often where demand or need is 
greatest, buying power is lowest. Milk and meat are the protective foods needed 
by all ages, especially children. A milk and meat diet is much more expensive 
to produce than a cereal diet. If the producer got cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit, the retail price would be too high for moderate income families. 
The school-lunch program should be expanded and food stamps for the lower 
income group. 

Recently we have been told the commodity approach will solve our problem. 
That, too, is erroneous. This is a deliberate attempt to keep agriculture divided. 
Keep us fighting over minor issues and our mind off the real target. If the corn 
and feed grain farmers can be kept arguing with the dairy farmer, the beef 
and hog farmers quarelling with the poultry men nothing will be gained. 

We need parity with other segments of the economy. Parity, as I understand, 
means equality. Is there anything wrong in equality? The Golden Rule justifies 
that principle. 

The propagandist endeavor to give us a guilt complex when we ask the same 
protection other groups receive, in tariffs, tax writeoffs, and labor laws. 

We are told we only have a 3 to 5 percent surplus. In view of the critical 
world situation, if a real serious attempt was made to get this surplus into the 
stomachs of our neighbors in other parts of the world, where the annual wage 
is only about $50 per year, that might do more good than guns and tanks. If 
our Government cannot find ways of doing it they might try turning it over to 
our churches for distribution. 
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Regardless of the surplus, I feel we should let the price fall to the market 
level and the difference between the market price and parity be made up by 
direct payments to the farmer. In order to protect the family-sized farm the 
payments should be on a graduated basis on the order of the graduated income 
tax. Also a ceiling should be in effect to prevent one man or corporation from 
taking advantage of the intent of the law which is to assist the family farm. 
Other aids such as the school lunch, food stamps for low-income families, and 
cooperative marketing organization backed by Government loans, something 
on the order of the REA loans. These organizations could and should be used 
as a measuring guide and competition of the big chains. 

Let us put people in proper perspective to profit. 

I would like to conclude with a question of H. W. Prentiss, Jr., chairman of 
the board of Armstrong Cork Co. and his own answer to the question : 

“Why does a nation—a whole people and, in the case of the Roman Empire, 
almost the whole of civilization—fall into a steady decline that eventually 
means its total disappearance from the stage of world history? 

“You can find the answer in history—for in every case there seems to be 
a pattern, for the rise to success, and the fall to failure. 

“As I see it, the historical cycle has always run: from bondage to spiritual 
faith; from spiritual faith to courage to freedom; from freedom to abundance, 
from abundance to selfishness, from selfishness to complacency; from com- 
placency to apathy; from apathy to dependency and from dependency back to 


bondage once more.” 
Fioyp E. WALpDo. 





LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
DECEMBER 1, 1957. 


It is about time that the farmer is stopped from being a political football. 
Turn the farm problems over to the farmer and the main farm organizations to 
set the prices of farm products, if you don’t want a revolt among the farmers. 

It is no use for one farmer cutting acreage if the other fellows overplant and 
doubles his acreage. You cannot make a referendum compulsory and make it 
a law if it is discriminatory, and not pay 100 percent of parity. 

I recommend that a referendum vote by all corn, cotton, (wheat is already) 
tobacco, rice, fruits and feed grain growers be had and if passed becomes com- 
pulsory for 1 year. If it does not suit the farmers they can vote it out the 
next year. 

The referendum should be based, for example, the corn grower will vote to cut 
production of corn acres from 35 to 40 percent of his total crop acres or as is 
needed for this country. Have the price set by a committee of five men for the 
year. This committee should consist of one man from each major farm organ- 
ization. One from the Farm Bureau, one from the Grange, and one from the 
Farmers Union. One member representing the milling industry and one mem- 
ber representing the consumer, with Secretary of Agriculture as the chairman. 

This price should be set at cost of production for an average yield, to a 
medium sized farm not less than 100 percent of parity. 

The prices graduate higher every month, say till September 1st, so as to 
compensate for storage and interest, etc. The price is f. 0. b. to the principal 
markets for the year. No other manipulations. There will be no need of 
hedging by the millers. If the millers or elevators cannot buy or store the 
grain, the Government can store and loan. 

If surpluses should arise, the Government can subsidize the exports on the 
world market if the world price is lower. 

The Referendum vote would include only those products of a certain com- 
modity as corn or feed-grain, etc. If the vote is a majority, it becomes a law 
for the year and anyone overplanting will be penalized, to the extent, that he 
would loose twice as much as he would gain, by overplanting. 

If the farmers don’t like the set-up, they can vote it out the next year. 

So, it becomes the farmers’ problem and they have no one to blame if they 
overproduce and get poor prices. 

The acres taken out of production can be put into the soil bank, and payment 
made only for taxes, interest on investment for cost of land, which might vary 
from $5 to $20 per acre. 

No money should be expended by the Government for fertilizer, tilling, ete., 
except for erosion and crop insurance. No more land should be put into produc- 
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tion as is on the record now, and no tilled ground should be put into production 
quota except it be a small plot in a field, and this will have to be O. K.’d by 
the Agriculture Department. 

To not incur hardship on farmers operating less than 100 acres, their corn 
quota should be raised. They can raise more corn, but cannot sell on the open 
market above the set quota. The other corn must be feed on the farm to live- 
stock. 

There should be a referendum also for hogs and cattle raisers on the same 
principle, with productions based on pounds produced and prices fixed for the 
year. 

There seems to be no other way to solve this problem to reduce surpluses 
and get fair prices, for the producer and the consumer. Thus the farm problem 
becomes the farmers’ problem. It takes farming out of politics and not a politi- 
cal football. 

It will stabilize the price for the farmer and the consumer would avoid swamp- 
ing of the markets. It eliminates the profiteer that plays both ends to the 
middle, first fleecing the farmer and then the consumer. 

It would avert a depression by organized short selling of commodities, and 
promote to the general welfare of the producer and consumer. 

This country has laws prohibiting gambling. How long is our Government 
going to allow gambling on commodities at the expense of the producer and con- 
sumer. 

It was the organized short selling that brought on the depression in the Hoover 
administrattion, despite President Hoover’s warning against short selling. The 
organized short sellers caused the panic and depression and the Hoover admin- 
istration was blamed for the depression. History can repeat itself. 

As an American citizen and farmer, it becomes my duty to forward my view- 
point on the farm problem to you as I see it, and you may take it for what its 
worth. 

Crop insurance should be instituted for designated crops in that area on good 
average soil up to 50 percent of the total crop yield in case of a 100 per- 
cent failure where the farmer pays 8 percent of the recorded average yield 
per acre in cash to the Government or commodity corporation as a premium. 
This should not be compulsory. 

If the farmer has taken care of his crop in a husbandlike manner and the 
yield drops to 45 percent of the total crop yield the Government will pay 5 
percent of total yield, and graduated payment as the yield drops say at 35 per- 
cent of total crop yield, the Government would pay 15 percent of total crop 
yield. At 25 percent of total crop yield the Government would pay 25 percent 
of total crop yield. At 15 percent of total crop yield the Government would pay 
40 percent of total crop yield. At 12 percent of total yield it should be called a 
total loss. As the harvesting expense would absorb the 12 percent, this 12 
percent woud have to be destroyed and 50 percent of the total crop yield could be 
collected. 


Thanking you, 
CLARENCE MORSCHING, 
Waseca, Minn. 


STATEMENT OF HANS RONNEVIK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am a farmer and own a farm 
of 600 acres at Carlisle, 10 miles northwest of Fergus Falls. I think it can be 
called a family far as my son, son-in-law, and myself work it together. 

I have been farming on my own ever since I came of age—7 years in Mon- 
tana, 3 years in North Dakota, and since 1919 here in Otter Tail County, 
Minn. I then daresay have gone through the grades, tried the best I knew how 
both in the good and hard times. 

‘When I started farming in Montana, there were no government loans nor 
guaranteed prices. When we needed to borrow money, we had to pay 12 per- 
cent interest and sometimes also a bonus of $10 per 100 on a 6-month loan. 
Prices for grain were nothing to brag of. I sold wheat for 69 cents per bushel 
and flaxseed for $1.25 before the First World War. No, I did not make any 
headway those years; but I managed to get along somehow. 

Farm conditions got worse instead of better after I started in Minnesota. 
The prices on farm products hit an all-time bottom. The more we produced, 
the less we got and the worse we were off. 
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In comparison with those years farm conditions are a great deal better today. 
The prices paid for what we have to sell are in a way fair enough; the trouble 
is that the prices for what we have to buy are way out of line. If we could 
sell for a dollar and buy for a dollar, we would get along fine. There should 
be no reason why the farmer’s dollar should be worth only 75 cents against a 
100-cent industrial dollar. Therefore, I think we farmers should have and are 
entitled to at least a 90 percent parity guaranty instead of the 75 percent or 
even less as we are getting now. 

Overproduction on the farms is the reason for low prices, some people tell us, 
but the farmers have voted again and again for allotments of our basic crops. 
We here in the upper Midwest were always willing to seed within our allotments 
when we were guaranteed a worthwhile parity price for what we had to sell. 

I have a 280-acre wheat farm in Montana of which 250 acres are cultivated 
all of which were in wheat some years ago. My wheat allotment, which at first 
was 125 acres, has not been cut to only 90 acres today. As wheat is the only 
grain crop we can grow successfully out there all of the rest of the plow acres 
have to be summer-fallowed. 

We claimed we could raise wheat for $1 a bushel before the First World 
War; we have to have at least $2 or more per bushel now. 

On my farm here in Minnesota we practice mixed farming, raising wheat, 
flax, soybeans, and some barley for cash crops; corn, oats, and alfalfa for feed. 
About half of the farm is in soil-building crops. Of livestock we have both a 
milk and a beef herd, pigs, and chickens. Yes, we are getting along pretty 
fair by planning ahead and working hard. 

What is helping us today is the advantage we farmers had in the first few 
years after the last war when some of our products sold for even more than 
100 percent parity price. 

No, I don’t think we farmers are asking too much when we insist on 90 per- 
cent parity. It is bad enough to sell for 90 percent and buy for 100 percent ; 
but it is worse to take 25 percent or more loss. 

Sometimes I am really wondering if American farmers produce too much. It 
seems that there are millions of hungry people that could use the food that 
America can spare. 

No, I am not asking for higher prices for myself, I am ready to quit farming. 
It is the farmers of today and of the years to come that are entitled to fair 
and guaranteed prices so that they, with the rest of our people, can prosper and 
enjoy the high American standard of living. 


STATEMENT OF G. C. MULLEN, UNDERWOOD, MINN. 


HOW TO SAVE THE FAMILY-SIZE FARM 


It is not the family-size farm that is causing overproduction; it’s the party 
that farms several sections of cropland. The family-size farm cannot compete 
with the large land farmer, so we should give the family-sized farm 100 percent 
of parity. This has to be done or he is going to pass out of the farming oc- 
cupation. 

This is happening right in my locality; once he is gone he is gone for good. 

If the large landowner wants 100 percent of parity he should have to comply 
to the family-sized farm or take the world market for his product. 

This seems rather unfair but something has to be done. There is no other 
way out. The small farmer has to be helped. 


Detroit LAKES, October 9, 1957. 


DEAR Mrs. Knutson: As I hear, you are to be at Fergus Falls November 14-15. 
I have a problem which I think is getting serious, and bringing it up to the Con- 
gress possibly would take some effect on the matter. 

In April 1956 we had to quit farming, as the farm we were on was sold and we 
couldn’t get a farm at that time to rent. We sold out and moved to town. When 
we got there, we tried getting work at different places, but were turned down as 
we were tooold. Mister is 58 years, I am 57. 

My husband got part-time work helping farmers; I got part-time work as a 
cook at restaurants. In the fall of the same year, we decided to buy a small 
farm of our own, paying down half of value. The fellow we bought from wanted 
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to carry the loan the first year at 5-percent interest, after which we were to get 
a loan from a loan company, results? Too old; can’t give us a loan. What 
are the people at our age supposed to do? We realize we are not alone. Some 
women have to baby sit—only thing to be had. Wages? Twenty-five cents an 
hour for about 4 hours. Then for days you’re not able to get that. 

At that age, it seems a little should be put away in case of sickness and 
hospital bills. If they have a little saved and would like a home, as we would, 
what shall be do for a living? At the rate things are, we can’t buy a home 
and live too. We have our farm up for sale. What will we do then, live on a 
house? 

This is serious, and I think it should be given the first attention. What do 
you think? 

I am a farmers union member, and proud of it. Please give this a con- 
sideration. 

Thank you for giving us a chance to speak up. 

A HoUSsEWIFE IN Detroit LAKES AREA. 


P. S—I may also add after a hard year’s work, we pay interest on ma- 
chinery, farm, taxes, insurance, gas. When we get this paid we’re broke. 


STATEMENT OF LEO WASHEK, OTTER TAIL CouNTY, MINN. 


My name is Leo Washek. I live in Otter Tail County in northwestern Minnesota, 
I own 178 acres of land. At the present time I am milking 16 cows. This is five 
less than a year ago. I am feeding 30 hogs. 

My net income for the year 1954 was down by $2,000 from 1953 and down by 
$1,000 from 1952. My farm operating costs are about the same. 

With prices going down and costs staying up, my net income has been dropping 
even though I have been marketing more crops or livestock products. 

From what I can see in my community, farmers have been losing ground 
financially in the past 2 years. In my opinion the Benson program is hurting 
more than it’s helping. There is no future for family-type farmers under the 
flexible support program. 

I think we must go back to a 90-percent rigid support program, use marketing 
quotas when necessary to control surpluses but use them on a bushel rather than 
an acre basis and graduate them so that the smallest producers are not hurt 
so hard. I think that on the perishable feeds we need to go over to a production 
payment system of support. 

When I talk of the drop in income in my area I want to make it clear that I 
live in one of the best farming areas to be found anywhere. Land in my area 
sells for between $100 and $125 an acre and the farmers are topnotch efficient pro- 
ducers. These farmers are losing money in spite of their efficiency. 


STATEMENT OF HELMER THOMPSON, STAPLES, MINN. 


SUGGESTED FARM LEGISLATION 


To inaugurate the framework of a farm legislative program which will benefit 
all types of farm enterprises without discrimination and preserve the traditional 
American family farm, the following provisions should be incorporated in that 
farm program. 

1. Parity payments shall be based on a recessive scale, adjustable to needs. 

Example: 90 percent of parity for the first $5,000 of farm products sold; 80 
percent of parity for the next $5,000 of farm products sold. 

Nonfarm income to be considered as farm income. No parity payments over 
$10,000 in 1 calender year to 1 person. 

2. Production control shall be on a progressive scale, adjustable to needs. With- 
holding of acres from production (soil bank, etc.) on a graduated scale with 
maximum soil-conservation payment to 1 operator not to exceed $5,000 during any 
calender year. 

Example: Exempt acreage needed to provide a reasonable standard of living for 
the operator family adjustable to the type of farming and average crop production 
in the area. 
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A variable percent of next unit to be withheld from production. Increase per- 
cent to be witheld for each additional unit. No payments for basic acreage 
withheld. 

3. Payments to be made to the farmer by direct and/or loan payments. 

4. Increase agricultural research, expand markets, eliminate unjust marketing 
restrictions. Increase advertising of agricultural products. 

A small farm cannot cut down on acreage and maintain a living income. 

To prevent a subsidized farm program from becoming a grab bag for enter- 
prising speculators and financiers by acquiring large tracts of land and thereby 
qualifying for large portions of those farm subsidies, a maximum amount of farm 
subsidy that may be paid to 1 individual in 1 year must be established. 

The family-operated farm has been and is the foundation of our rural com- 
munities, including its villages, towns, and small cities. Large commercial farms 
with their absentee ownership, hired supervisors, and transient customwork 
operators spell ruination to our rural communities with their numerous small- 
business enterprises. 

A family-type or farm-size farm is a farm operated by an average size family 
with a minimum amount of additional hired labor and producing a sufficient 
amount of farm products to provide a family with an acceptable standard of 
living. 


AGRICULTURE HEARING COMMITTEE, 
Fergus Falls, Minn.: 

I am a farmer that has served as a director on a rural electrification coopera- 
tive board for many years, and I am well acquainted with the problems and 
needs of the association and its members. I am much concerned with the 
pressure that is being exerted to raise interest rates on REA loans. Any in- 
crease in interest rates on REA loans would cause a tremendous hardship on 
the cooperatives and their members. 

We have lost many customers already because farmers are leaving their farms 
for the factories. Most of the remaining farmers are in financial difficulties 
due to low farm prices and bad weather conditions, and will curtail the use of 
electricity if the price is raised due to higher interest rates. 

Very respectfully, 
J. L. RADNIECKI, 
Director, Red Lake Electric Coop., 
Red Lake Falls, Minn. 


To: The Family Farm Hearings 
From : The Berner Farmers Union, Gonvick, Minn. 

We would like to see a comparison in the prices of what we sell and what we 
buy. For instance oats sold at 50 cents a bushel and a tractor F—20 and plow 
sold for $1,030 in 1936. Now oats are still 50 cents a bushel, but a 2 to 3 plow 
tractor and plow is about $3,000. 

This is the way with all farm products and what we have to buy is way beyond 
price to the price we receive for what we sell. 

Another thing is about the middleman; look at the price the farmer receives 
for eggs, milk, or cream, then when they are sold again there’s at least a third 
again for profit for the middleman. 

The cost of repairs for any piece of machinery is very high. 

The overhead is way beyond the income on a family-size farm. 

Philip W. Berg, president; Olaf Dunrud, vice president ; Mildred Horn, 
secretary-treasurer; Alice Ness, Hazel Dolalie, Lillis Dunrud, 
Hleanor Sundquist, Mandel Hetland, Edward Sundquist, Elvin 
Dolalie, Boyd Ness, Justus Horn. 


FRAZEE PuBLIO SCHOOLS, 
Frazee, Minn., November 13, 1957. 
Hon. AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEEMEN : I am enclosing a few words to express my 
observations and beliefs, since I work with some of the finest people in the 
country and whom need help—the family farmer. 
1. Supporting a good farm program is just as important as a good missile pro- 


gram. 
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2. The family farm and family labor on that farm is a tremendous bulwark in 
time of war. 

8. Destroy it in favor of commercial farm, then we have weakened a line of 
defense and individualism. 

4. The plight of the family farmer is getting worse. 

5. The family farmer can’t compete with the man who owns a large farm, the 
elevator, the implement shop, and garage all at once who buys all wholesale. 

6. The soil bank is actually hurting the family farmer, but ideal for the suit- 
case farmer. 

7. In my visits I notice more and more farm families becoming separated, be- 
cause the husband must leave to find work elsewhere to make ends meet. These 
same farms made a good living before. 

8. Farmers are living off of past inventories, no home improvements being made. 


MY RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Make direct farm payments to people who should have it. Indirect payments 
help too many who don’t need it. 
2. Wool program ; everybody likes it here. 
3. Direct payments only to family farms. 
Receiver must live on that farm. 
Payments made on produce off of only one farm. 
Receiver must have made three-fourths of his income off of that farm. 
A farm receiving payment must be an economical unit. 
No payments to commercial farms. 
No payments over $3,000. 
10. Graduate payments from 100-percent parity to zero, depending upon prod- 
uce produced. 
11. Corn: 
100-percent parity, first 500 bushels. 
90 percent, second 500 bushels. 
80 percent, third 500 bushels. 
60 percent, fourth 500 bushels. 
Zero on rest of corn. 
12, Figure payments like wool program after being sold on free market. 
13. No Government buying and storing, with some exceptions. 
14. Keep school-lunch program. 
15. Soil bank is no solution to our farm family’s problem. 
xentlemen, I hope this will give a few ideas and opinions of many of our people 
here. These are my personal opinions, but shared by many of my personal farm 
friends. 
Respectfully yours, 


ORAS e 


LAMBERT SCHILLING, 
Vocational Agriculture Instructor, Frazee Public Schools. 





RoLLAG-PARK-GRAN LUTHERAN CHURCHES, 
Hawley, Minn., November 13, 1957. 
Mr. H. BE. SwENsSoN, 
Family Farm Subcommittee, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Dear Mr. SWENSON: I had planned to be at the subcommittee hearing in person 
but the unforeseen, a funeral, has intervened. But I will write down these ran- 
dom thoughts for what they are worth. 

The basis of any economy is its daily bread need, its material want, and there- 
fore its agriculture. 

Agricultural man in his relation to plant and animal learns a toughness that 
fights on the side of life, a hope based on patient endurance in this struggle, and 
a sense of freedom and self-reliance based on these forms of property. 

His reverence for life includes not only the grains he handles or the stock he 
shepherds but also the members of his family and the individuals of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

Human souls are worth more than the gain of all worlds and the farmer is 
conscious of this in his relationship with others. 

He knows himself and his neighbor as something more than an efficient machine, 
or cog in its wheel, or phase of automation. 
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Price controls, parity fixing, commodity credit, conservation, acreage control, 
etc., all hang together as a part of our economic stabilization. Perhaps parity 
coupled with the Canadian system of bushel control and the storage of surplus 
on the farm would be a step in the right direction but in such a way that family- 
sized farms would receive full benefit and the factory to lesser degree and pro- 
portion. But you people will know more about these things than I. 

The inequalities of low income and high prices take the heart out of a com- 
munity, as well as literally driving people from the land. The complex of “sheep 
before shearers dumb,” or, “what’s the use?’ is too much in evidence among us. 
Farm people have been robbed of that lightheartedness and cheerfulness that 
goes with ability to give. They have become their own first need in the multijob 
search for the means to sustain farm and family. 

Surely, seeking God’s kingdom first and his righteousness must have applica- 
tion here; God’s will can be found for those who work the soil. He who teaches 
us to pray, “Our Father * * * give us this day our daily bread * * *,” teaches 
this petition before schooling us to seek forgiveness. The time is at hand for men 
of good will to cooperate in the solution of the Nation’s No. 1 domestic problem, 
equity for the farmer. 

Thank you for your kind consideration. God bless you in this work for His 
people. 

Sincerely, 
MAYNARD E. STOKKA, 
Rollag, Minn. 


PARKERS PRAIRIE, MINN., November 15, 1957. 


FAMILY FARM COMMITTEE. 

Dear COMMITTEE: In the past years we have had many so-called farm pro- 
grams, under both parties, which in my opinion would be better defined as “land- 
owners” programs. 

I don’t believe the Government should have the right to support prices or pay 
subsidies with our money unless it helps a group of people that have had an 
injustice imposed upon them. At present, an injustice is being imposed on the 
true “family farm”. So why not have a “family farm” program for family 
farmers only? 

I feel a family farmer is a man who is farming to make a decent living for 
himself and his family and, if the people of the United States want the “family 
farm” to continue, I believe we should have a support price on all commodities 
at 100 percent of parity but it should be limited so the farmer can receive an 
honest wage for the work he does to support himself and his family, and no 
more. 

This program should and could be handled by the direct-payment plan. For 
this area, I would suggest a support on a gross income of from $7,000 to 
$10,000. Any income over that would receive no support. 

If, for example, a monthly milk check comes to $200 and the parity price 
for that amount of milk would be $225, then the direct subsidy payment would 
be $25. The subsidy would be paid until the set gross income was reached. 

ELMER LARSON, 


A Family Farmer for 35 Years. 
P. S.—Let’s get doctors, lawyers, bankers, and presidents out of our farm 


programs. 








PARKERS PRAIRIE, MINN., November 15, 1957. 


To THE COMMITTEE ON THE FAMILY FARM: 

A farmer is not a producer. God is the producer. But the farmer works with 
the means of production. And the abundance which God produces is to be a 
blessing to everyone. 

A year of good harvests should mean a good year for every consumer in the 
country. But the man who works on the land should receive a living com- 
parable to the living received by other workers. 

We may use a few more tools than the carpenter, for example, and we may 
have to keep and maintain a few more machines, but we still have to labor 
just as any wage earner. The difference comes in our pay: we never know 
what we will receive for our month’s work. It is entirely tied up with the 
price of commodities and this is something over which we farmers have no 
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certain knowledge and absolutely no control. (Last year I bought a brush for 
cleaning milker pails at 65 cents. Last week I paid 95 cents for the same type 
of brush. Our milk price hadn’t made a similar rise.) 

The problem is to divorce the pay, or wages, of the farmer from the price 
which the farmer receives. 

Farms are geared and equipped and managed for full production—farmers 
do not like to see a policy of scarcity in order to “up” the price as scarcity hurts 
to many of their friends in other work. 

That the so-called family farm (a farm where the family lives and works and 
from which they derive their living) is changing and becoming larger, is a 
natural process helped by labor-saving machinery, electricity, etc. In our area, 
less than 3 miles from our farm in any direction, there are buildings standing 
vacant on 12 farms and they have been vacant for 3 years or less while neighbors 
run the land. Twelve families less in a community shows up in schools, churches, 
and stores. ‘The Good Earth” as a good place to live is losing out to the in- 
dustrial centers. Around here many have gone to the taconite (iron ore) work 
in northern Minnesota. 

It is also true that this very same heavy investment in machinery and equip- 
ment makes it very difficult for a young couple with little means to begin farming. 

Why is it that so many farm policies concern a commodity or a piece of land 
and do not consider the farmer? Many men own land who are not “family 
farmers”. The farm is merely an investment. Many professional men are 
acquiring farms via the “soil bank” way but they are not “family farmers” and 
never intend to be. Just a chance for anyone who already has the money to 
cash in on the farm program which is supposed to be for farmers. 

How about limiting the payments to actual “family farmers’’* 


, 
Mrs. EtMer LARSON. 


STATEMENT BY J. L. MORTON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
FERGUS FALLS ScHOOL AUDITORIUM, FerGus FALLS, MINN. 


In behalf of the members of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation I wish 
to thank this group and especially Congresswoman Mrs. Coya Knutson for the 
chance to express the views of the membership of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation to the Family Farm Subcommittee on Agriculture. 

Farm Bureau members have a conviction that the unparalleled progress of 
our Nation is due to the freedom, the initiative, and the opportunity of in- 
dividuals. These concepts have allowed the development of an economic sys- 
tem which has provided untold goods and services. We have the greatest op- 
portunities in education, in research, and in advancement of all the world. 

It is our constant challenge to work vigorously to maintain them and to 
build a better America. 

The major objective of Farm Bureau policy is to create conditions which 
will make it possible for farmers to earn and get a high per family real in- 
come in a manner which will preserve freedom and gradually eliminate Gov- 
ernment regulation of individual farming operations. 

The problem of maintaining prosperity in agriculture is exceedingly broad 
and complex. It involves many different lines of action, not only in agri- 
culture, but also in other. fields. 

The following broad lines of action are essential to the economy of our 
Nation’s farmers: 

(1) High employment, rising productivity, and a good distribution of income, 
after taxes, must be maintained throughout the economy in the interest of gen- 
eral prosperity which is necessary for farm prosperity. 

(2) Monetary and fiscal policies which will contribute to the maintenance 
of a relatively stable general price level must be used effectively. 

(3) Policies which encourage foreign trade and foreign investment must be 
encouraged. 

(4) We must encourage the creation and use of private capital both here 
and abroad. National security and trade among nations will be advanced by 
expansion of industry in friendly foreign countries. 

(5) The competitive principle must be preserved as a basic part of our eco- 
nomic system. Competition is the basic element in the spirit, the drive, the 
dynamic growth, the efficiency, and adaptability of the American economy. 

Restraint of trade or the exercise of monopolistic power by any group— 
Government, industry, labor, or agriculture—must be prevented. 
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Agricultural programs must include much more than emphasis on price sup- 
ports or production payments. 

The most satisfactory approach to the farm problem is the expansion of home 
and foreign markets by policies designed to hold international trade at a high 
level and continued efforts to improve diets of our people. 

Efficiency of production should be a major goal. Research and educational 
activities must be enlarged with emphasis on projects to reduce production 
costs, increase efficiency in processing, marketing, and encourage new uses of 
agricultural raw materials. 

Preservation and wise use of our land and water resources; the availability 
of adequate farm credit at reasonable interest rates; the increased use of farm 
cooperatives to deal with marketing and supply problems; improvement of basic 
Federal and State services such as crop and market reports, weather fore- 
casting, certain types of quality grading, inspection and regulatory work are all 
important parts of a farm program. 

In view of Our overexpanded agricultural plant, there should be no further 
expansion of Federal reclamation projects that will place more land in produc- 
tion. Federally owned land should be withheld from production wherever 
possible. 

We must emphasize the need of soil conservation and stockpiling fertility in 
the soil for use in emergencies as contrasted to a policy of accumulating large 
stocks of surplus Government-owned farm commodities. A soil bank could be 
made effective to accomplish this goal. The abuse of this program in 1956 by 
farmers and the administration in using it as a free crop insurance and disaster 
relief program, has caused much criticism. If we are to keep this program, it 
needs some improvements. 

(1) Withholding land from production on an annual basis is not likely to 
reduce total farm production very much. Emphasis should be given to the 
pierre me of land from production for a period of years. 

(2) We must keep the program on a voluntary basis, but we must include 
incentives enough to achieve a high percentage of participation. 

(3) More use should be made of CCC stocks for payment in kind. This 
should be stressed with better exchange value. 

(4) No acreage pliced in the soil bank should be harvested or grazed under 
any circumstances. 

(5) Farmers placing land in the soil bank should be required to cut crop 
acres by the amount of land receiving payments in the soil bank. 

(6) All soil-bank payments should be “earned” and proof of reduction of 
crops should be a requirement before payment is made. 

In providing for referendums for alternative price-support programs for basic 
commodities, more realistic choices should be given. Under the present law, 
the marketing quota referendum on wheat gives producers a choice between (1) 
prices supports at 75 to 90 percent of parity with acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas, and (2) support at 50 percent of parity with the same acreage 
allotments. This had the effect of encouraging a “Yes” vote on marketing 
quotas. In the corn referendum last December, the base acre-soil-bank program 
was favored by more than 60 percent of the farmers voting. In spite of this 
large majority, this farm program lost because it required a two-thirds majority. 
This kind of legislation should be corrected. 

We must be on guard to protect the farmers ownership and control of the 
rural electrification and rural telephone systems. With approximately 95 per- 
cent of farmers of Minnesota and the United States now being served by elec- 
tricity, we must be alert to see that farmers will have adequate power at all 
times at reasonable rates. 

One of the increasing costs for farmers is taxes—local, county, State, and 
Federal. Over 30 percent of the average farmer’s income is spent for taxes. 

Farmland and other rural property is assessed at a higher valuation when 
compared with actual sales value than residential, commercial, or lakeshore 
property. Our antiquated tax system should be overhauled. Farmers are 
willing to pay their just share of support to schools, local and county expenses 
and support our State and Federal Government—but all tax studies prove that 
farmers carry more than their share. 

The welfare of farm people is dependent upon a high level of employment with 
high production per man. Workers have a right to organize and to bargain 
collectively, but such rights must be exercised with consideration for the public 
interest, the welfare of others, and the preservation of basic individual rights 
and freedoms. 
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No person should be deprived of his right to work because of membership or 
lack of membership in any organization. The economic strength of labor unions 
has created a situation in which labor can usually get concessions it asks for. 
Management tends to give in to labor demands because it can pass the extra 
costs on to the consumer. The result is that benefits of improved methods and 
increased efficiency are not passed on to the consumer—thus it contributes to the 
wage-price inflationary spiral that is harmful to all segments of society, includ- 
ing both farmers and workers. Unions should be under antitrust laws similar 
to other groups. Union endeavors to dictate prices, control production, prevent 
or hinder the adoption of technological improvement, or restrict sales through 
uneconomic labor practices, secondary boycotts, or other means, should be pro- 
hibited. 

Great progress has been made in improving our public schools. We are aware 
of the need to continually improve our system of public education, and believe that 
this need can be most effectively and adequately met through the utilization of 
State and local funds. We maintain that control, administration, and financing 
of our public school system must remain identified with the smallest unit of 
government capable of satisfactory performance. Rural people are especially 
concerned about proposals for Federal participation in public-school financing. 
We oppose expanded Federal aid to education. 

In reviewing the testimony we are presenting before this committee on agri- 
culture, we find that many problems related to agriculture have far reaching 
effects. All segments of our economy are so intermingled that problems of 
agriculture affect industry or labor, and their problems affect farmers. We 
need better understanding between all groups and we must all realize that we are 
dependent on each other. We urge that all groups work together in harmony to 
build a better America with freedom and opportunity for all. 

The opportunity of appearing before this committee is appreciated. We, in 
Farm Burean, wish to thank you for the support you have given our suggestions 
in the past, and we hope to work with you in the future. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Harris Iverson, FERGUS FALLs, MINN. 


CAUGHT IN THE SQUEEZE 


As has been said repeatedly, the farmer is caught in a cost-price squeeze. 
With costs continually being lowered, even below the cost of production, the small 
farmer is getting squeezed out. 

In preparing this statement, I decided to show by a simple comparison of 
figures the plight of the family farm. To do this I have used our income-tax forms. 
These have been prepared on the cash basis. We, my husband and I, have also 
farmed the same acreage. So all the added expense has come from the same 
number of acres. 

In checking these records, I find 1953 seems to be one of the best years, when 
we were showing a profit on our operation. As you all know there was an average 
90 percent or better support price at that time. Our gross profit for that year 
(1953) was $9,296. The next year (1954) our gross profit was $8,569. In just 
1 year it went down $727. Now to young farmers that represents quite a loss. 
The next year (1955) our gross profits really took a dive, down to $7,202. That is 
a loss of $1,365 in 1 year. The next year (1956) the figure reads $7,796 which 
is up $594, but due to the great loss in 1955 it brings the average loss to $700 a 
year for a 3-year period. 

Now lets look at the expense angle. I decided to take gasoline and machinery 
repairs. They seem to be the biggest items although other expenses have gone up 
accordingly. Our gas expense for the year 1953 was $845. The next year (1954) 
it was $924, up $90 in 1 year. In 1955 our bill was $1,066, this time up $142 from 
1954 and $232 more than 1953. In 1956 it remained the same as 1955. When 
our income is lowered $700 and our gas expense goes up $100 to $200 there is a 
squeeze. 

The next item is repairs, as machinery gets older it needs more repairs. My 
husband tries to keep our equipment in good repair. He has to, because losing $700 
a year, you can’t buy new machinery on a small operation. In 1953 our repairs 
cost $344. In 1954 it remained about the same, but in 1955 when our income took 
the tremendous dip of $1,365, our repairs zoomed to $687. It went up $360 in just 
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1 year. In the year 1956 the repairs were about the same as 1955. We fully 
expect a rise, because we have spent a lot to keep the machinery running this year ; 
old equipment does take repairs. 

My husband and I have farmed for 10 years. I mention myself because I do 
a man’s work. I drive the tractors, putting in the crop, cultivating them, har- 
vesting them and plowing the land in the fall. I also help with the livestock 
feeding and cleaning. We do all of our own work because we can’t afford a 
hired man. We like farming although it means long hours and lots of hard 
work. We like the feeling of independence. We would like to stay on the 
farm and it would be possible with a good farm program. We are only one of 
many thousands of young couples trying to make a go of it. Our big mistake 
was to start farming at the wrong time. The times were pretty good back in 
1948 pricewise, but didn’t stay good long enough for us to meet our obligations. 
We and others like us believe that the family farm is the backbone of the 
Natiow and we dislike giving in to corporatiton farming. Our farms support 
our country schools, churches, small towns and cities and their businesses. When 
larger farms are prevalent, all these things are done away with. Their owners 
buy directly from the factories and all retail buying is gone. This has been 
proven in several North Dakota communities. So we are not selfish in asking 
for a workable farm program. More city people than farmers will benefit from 
100 percent of parity. Perhaps this is not the complete answer, but it will do 
nicely until something better can be devised. 

We strongly urge that you, the Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, give this matter your immediate attention. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY T. Stock, Fercus FAys, MINN. 


The tight money policy of the present administration is adding to the difficul- 
ties of the farmer on the family-size farm. This is especially apparent concern- 
ing our Rural Electrification Administration cooperatives, one of the largest 
cooperatives in the United States. By increasing the interest rate on our 
REA loans to 4 percent, the administration would whittle away at our elec- 
trical cooperative until it could easily be destroyed. When we stop to realize 
that our REA has directly helped to win World War II, it saved more man- 
power, and helped to produce the abundance of food, so that the American 
farmer is now being condemned for this burdensome surplus he produced. 
Consider also this vast amount of employment it has created in electrical 
appliances, and construction work. I would like all of our United States Con- 
gressmen to help save our REA co-ops from this increase in interest on our 
loans. 


STATEMENT OF RicHarp A. HANSON, Fercus FAs, MINN. 


This is what I would like to call the unfairness of wholesale and retail prices. 
Almost every product produced on the farm shows the smallest profit on the 
farms, where all the risk of loss, weather, and hard work are. The very first 
party that handles a farm-produced product down to the very last party selling 
can, and will, ask a price whereby he can make a profit. While a farmer 
must take what he can get regardless of what it may have cost him to produce 
it, even on the most careful management he may use. 

During the time of the OPA (Office of Price Administration) most everyone 
knew how much he could expect to make in business, farming, or what have 
you. There were perhaps good and bad features of an OPA, but I feel that 
something of such a nature could be worked out. Some more sure market and 
price over cost of production for a farmer. 

The workingman knows each week what his income will be, but he must go 
to the store and buy the farm products at twice and more of the price the 
farmer received for it. 

We all know the firm he buys such products from has helped to pay, some 
taxes, and other operating costs. But, the profit must be great somewhere; if it 
isn’t, where could the solution be worked out there? Because a workingman’s 
pay still doesn’t go very far. We, too, as farmers, and consumers, must buy 
at the same prices as anyone who knows what his monthly income is, while 
the farmer never knows. 
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I wonder, too, what makes the price of farm implements so high, a tractor 
cast mostly of iron with a 50-horsepower motor, not at all closely machined 
or fitted, costs the same as a Cadillac of fine material and motor over 200 
horsepower. A field chopper and some implements of the same kind are very 
poorly put together tin. Yet it takes a lot of poorly priced farm products to 
buy them. 

If a fair price for everyone could be established the whole thing would run 
more smoothly. Everyone would have work and pay some taxes, but live a 
little better. Taxes are too high but that takes us into another field of what 
Government spending of them is doing. 

If farmers, small business, and workers were given a fair share of the Na- 
tion’s income a fair share of the taxes would be paid. 

A farm is going out of style for many just as the horse and buggy. We 
cannot operate at a loss year after year. Yet the basis of the whole civiliza- 
tion: depends on the soil for the food of life. 

We small farmers are trying to stay alive by producing more from every 
acre and animal, putting more overproduction on the market. The lower the 
prices the more overproduction (and hard work) until we get squeezed out. 
But is this right? Who likes to go by empty farmsteads—more each year? 
The pride and value of the Nation will be less if this is to continue. 

Here’s hoping for a better future. 





STATEMENT OF JEROME BECHTOLD, DIOCESE OF St. CLoup, St. Croup, MINN. 


WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY FARM ? 


Increased technical assistance to improve our methods of production, making 
better and more efficient farmers of the people operating our family farms. 
Reducing per unit cost of production has the same effect on the net income of 
operators of this type farm as have higher prices. 

Consideration should be given to increasing the number of soils scientists and 
engineers, and increasing the extension staffs in the counties with a large num- 
ber of low-income farmers. For instance, here in Stearns County, there are 700 
farmers waiting for technica! assistance from the Soil Conservation Service. 
Our present staff can process only about 80 per annum. 

We urge— 

A continuance of the present Agricultural Conservation Program Service pol- 
icies on cost sharing, especially on the so-called permanent practices. 

A firm application of Senate Resolution 148, especially in respect to our small- 

yatershed projects. In many instances these cooperative neighborhood projects 
are the backbone of our applied conservation programs. 

The conservation reserve sections of the soil-bank law, should be retained in 
effect. This type of farm can use this help to excellent advantage in supple- 
menting his existing conservation and production efforts. 

Low-cost loans, both long and short term, to help farmers acquire farms of 
adequate size, and to improve methods of production. To this end, we recom- 
mend strengthening and expanding such existing programs as the Farmers 
Home Administration, the production credit associations. Rural Electrification 
Administration is of prime importance in order to guarantee a constant and 
efficient source of low-cost power. Not only for the immediate benefit of the 
farmer, but also to encourage industrial development in rural areas. 

Continuation and expansion of Public Law 480, which authorizes sale of our 
agricultural commodities for foreign currencies. 

Since underemployment is the principal affliction of our low-income farming 
areas, we are in need of such above-mentioned programs which are of indirect 
help in promoting industrial expansion in our rural low-income areas. For 
rural people in these areas, we advocate vocational training by such means as 
area vocational schools, assisted by the Federal Government. 

Our many research projects must be broadened to develop and expand pro- 
grams for increased use and consumption of farm products. 

Much of our present surplus could be disposed of by programs similar to the 
school-lunech program, which could be expanded to include any nonprofit insti- 
tutions and organizations, such as private schools, hospitals, and asylums. 

We are interested in the fact that efforts to further develop our area agricul- 
turally and industrially will make a fuller and better living for our rural 
families in our low-income areas. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JULIUS B. LOKKEN, OF VINING, MINN. 


To: Congressional investigating committees concerning family-size farms. 


The labor unions have now for some time worked for shorter hours to create 
more jobs to employ more workers. We farmers have the same problems—big 
farms and bigger farms each year squeezing the family farm and farmer out 
of business, because the big-scale farmer can get a living out of a few cents 
profit on each chick or chicken, on a dozen eggs, a few dollars profit on every 
head of beef or each hog, and on a pound of butter or gallon of milk. 

In order that a family-size farm and farmer to stay in business he has to 
have protection against big farming competition through our lawmaking bodies 
that he receives a fair profit or is reimbursed in some way by the Government, 
otherwise the family-size farm and farmer becomes a laborer looking for job 
that the city labor has been looking for and really is not there; the farmer be- 
comes an unemployed laborer. 

The family farmer also needs help from the Government on this hard-to-get 
loans, loans are necessary as it’s the backbone of the farming business. Now 
these loans run from 5% to 9 percent and some as high as 29 percent. 

Our Secretary of Agriculture has only one thing in mind: to reduce our pres- 
ent stored farm produce, not to help the family-size farmer. 

I farm here 433 acres, about half in pasture, 175 under plow, some in soil bank. 
I run beef cattle, hogs, and chickens, but in the last year I have been sued twice 
due to some payments I could not meet because the selling price on my prod- 
ucts was so close to the overhead or cost to produce and unless the family-size 
farm and farmer get some help his future is very dark. 


LANCASTER, MINN., January 12, 1958. 


DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN KNUTSON: Just a few comments by one who likes to fol- 
low up on current events. I know you are busy in a new session of Congress, and 
hope something can be done to equalize the bad situation that is facing the fam- 
ily-sized farms. Anybody will agree on the subject I’m to mention. Why is it 
that no concern for the small operator is forthcoming? Why is it that more con- 
cern and effort is given to help foreign countries and let our family-sized farms 
go out of existence in the United States? We have not received the right kind 
of help to make it possible to exist. We are getting a bad return for the eggs 
again. Things in the grocery line are going higher; this makes it a less income 
as we go along. 

Can it be that we are the forgotten man? Why don’t they send men out into 
the farm country to find out what it is all about? We got different localities 
where some are probably better off. Our crops were a total failure last year. 
Buying feed to replenish our feed supply is a must. This last haying weather 
was terrible; they could not start cutting hay before the hay has lost its food 
value, and then yours truly, Mr. Benson, wants to lower the price. Does this 
make sense? I voted the Democratic ticket. That’s why I comment on these 
lines. When the family farm population is done away with like it looks now, it 
won’t be too necessary to stress the importance of devastating war machinery. 
Our promises of not only 90 percent of full parity but 100 percent. This mockery 
stillis ringing in ourears. We sure got it the opposite. 

Our surpluses don’t seem to go down. They are farming less acres, but using 
fertilizer. Betters cows by culling the boarders, getting just as much out of 
less acres and less cows. This must be full parity that they spoke of in the 
campaign for office. It does not help our surplus any when we can produce an 
overproduction with less cows, less acres. What is going to happen? 

Do you remember the Hoover administration? That’s what I think will 
happen. It’s a manmade depression we are getting into now, and election 2 
years away—plenty time to get bad times. 

I wish I could paint a brighter picture. We have unemployment already to 
substantiate, what I have commented. Well, good luck. Hope some action will 
be forthcoming to stall Benson’s no-parity formula. He must take the wrong 
attitude in trying to solve our surplus situation. Farmers must produce in 
volume in order to live. Lowering the parity is pulling the wrong lever drop a 
line. Hope our troubles in agriculture can be ironed out satisfactory to all. 

Yours truly, 
ALVIN HEDLUND. 


Mr. Tuomrson. The committee now stands adjourned subject to 
call. 
(Whereupon, at 1:45 p. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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